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MARGARET COLE 


Many of the authors who have appeared in Twentieth Century 
Literature during the last decade will be sad to hear the news of 
Margaret Cole’s death. An alumna of Barnard College, the Columbia 
School of Library Service, and the New School graduate library 
program, she came to Hofstra University as acquisitions librarian, 
having retired from a similar position in the Queens Borough Public 
Library. 

After she retired as associate professor emerita of library services, 
Margaret Cole crossed the campus to work for TCL as a volunteer, and 
for ten years as assistant editor brightened the lives of our staff and our 
contributors. Her intelligent suggestions, always courteously offered, 
clarified the contents of TCL, and the compassionate postscripts she 
often penned assuaged the anxiety of impatient authors and the 
disappointment of those who received rejection slips. 

A lifelong collector, she couldn’t resist purchasing items of every 
sort, once wittily describing herself as “a kleptomaniac who pays.” An 
ardent feminist, she was among the first to spot Geraldine Ferraro on 
the political rialto, which she carefully observed. Her courage was 
commendable: always in fragile health as a result of childhood polio, 
she bore the recurrence of that illness in her late years with patience 
and good humor. When finally she retired in 1990, the TCL staff 
grieved. Margaret Cole’s sudden death on February 5, 1991, “took all 


four] heart for speech.” 
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Introduction 


MICHAEL STEINMAN 


Almost twenty-five years after his death, Frank O’Connor presents 
a paradox: a handful of his short-story masterpieces are well known and 
often reprinted, but the rest of his work is neglected, and the little 
critical attention he has received has tended to be admiring, not 
analytical. It has been fifteen years since the Journal of Irish Literature 
devoted an issue to him, and almost a decade since James Matthews’ 
thorough yet ungenerous biography, Voices. The virtues that endear his 
work to readers—it appears emouonally direct, compassionate, straight- 
forward—seem to have become liabilities when literary complexities are 
prized. Although it would be unrealistic to suppose that this issue 
heralds a critical renaissance, perhaps it could serve as a well-behaved 
reproach to those who dismiss his work as insufficiently labyrinthine for 
serious consideration. We can say, however, that it sheds new light on 
facets of O’Connor’s diversified genius. Although never entirely 
forgotten or lost, he is clearly due for rediscovery by a large group of 
attentive readers. 

We have collected a variety of articles that treat O’Connor from 
new perspectives, and unusual unpublished writings. The reminis- 
cences and interviews add much to the elegiac, witty, and out-of-print 
memorial collection, Michael/Frank. Although “Only Child” bears 
similarities to what eventually became An Only Child, the first volume of 
his autobiography, it is far more than a trial run, and deserves to be 
read on its own. The early letters to his first love, Nancy McCarthy, are, 
I think, a delightful advertisement for a volume of letters, selected or 
collected, to come someday. Also, “Darcy in the Land of Youth,” 
originally written in Irish and not to be confused with its more amusing 
English namesake, is mournful, complex, and affecting. For those who 
know O’Connor only slightly, it is the point at which to begin; having 
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read it, perhaps you will wonder, as we do, at his current neglect. This 
issue’s critical analyses, as well, transcend much previous O’Connor 
criticism—genuine yet sometimes unfocused praise of his work—to 
reexamine his relations with other writers, with his country, with his 
reshaped past, the difficult relationships between his characters and the 
worlds they encounter and create for themselves, and the possibilities 
for study that lie in his manuscripts. Ideally, they suggest new 
approaches even to readers well-acquainted with his work. 

Our special thanks go to Harriet Sheehy, Carmen Russell Hurff, 
Ruth Sherry, Owene Weber, and Carol M. Steinman for their energetic 
devotion to the cause. All unpublished O’Connor material is reprinted 
here through the kind permission of Mrs. Sheehy; we thank Mary 
Lavin, Michael Longley, Thomas Flanagan, and the BBC for their 
gracious permission as well. 
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Frank O’Connor as Teacher 


ERIC SOLOMON 


Perhaps it is just as well that my carefully preserved lecture notes 
from Frank O’Connor’s 1952 Harvard Summer School class on Irish 
Literature have disappeared from whatever filing cabinet in which I 
thought I had stored them. Surely, he would have preferred me to 
retain lyrical memories rather than yellowing 5” X 8” cards. Why cards 
rather than a notebook? I was a graduate student at Harvard University 
(drumrolls and flourishes) and had learned how properly to take notes. 
And why were the memories lyrical rather than didactic? Quite simply, 
Frank O’Connor was the grandest literature teacher I had encoun- 
tered—and I had listened to Perry Miller and F. O. Matthiessen, to 
George Sherburn and Howard Mumford Jones, to I. A. Richards and 
Theodore Spencer, to Harry Levin and Albert Guerard—and the 
memory of that class still retains a nimbus of glory even after all the 
teaching I have encountered after thirty-five years at Harvard, Ohio 
State, Stanford, U. C. Irvine, and San Francisco State. 

Certainly, my own initial mood and approach had nothing to do 
with the class’s pleasure; I lacked one class to finish my course work and 
was reluctantly wasting my summer to meet bureaucratic demands by 
taking whatever was available. And I had never heard of Frank 
O'Connor. Also, in those dead pre-feminist days, at age twenty-three I 
was not pleased by the fact that there was a paucity of attractive women 
among the forty or so students—and he, of course, wooed and won 
during that summer the finest one. Granted, when O'Connor appeared, 
slim, brown, silver-haired, intense, eyes twinkling yet hawk-like, he was 
impressive. But when he commenced to speak in his rich brogue, the 
music started, and he was downright mesmerizing. 

What I recall most about that class was his presence, his warm sense 
of confidence that he would be our bard, our harpist, that he would not 
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just tell us about Irish writing, he would, in his special TE sing, i ve 
Oh, the facts were there, for Frank O’Connor was a learned man; but 
the facts are also in his A Short History of Irish Literature, which I just 
looked into, but the music is missing. And the passion —his own terrible 
beauty of commitment to recounting the literary, social, political 
tragicomedy of his people— was 1n the voice, the gesture, the beautifully 
cadenced shifts from clear historical fact, to textual analysis, to ironic or 
richly humorous anecdote. For eight weeks, five hours a week, we 
students were granted the unexpected and extraordinary gift of 
attending the finest classroom performance artist we would ever 
encounter. 

Frank O’Connor’s lectures were exceptional because of his rare 
/ combination of four qualities. First, he was a superb literary historian, 
| ranging clearly from Daniel Corkery (why else would I have read 
Widener Library's only copy of The Threshold of Quiet? and why, after 
nearly forty years of forgetting authors and titles do these remain in my 
mind?) through Synge and Lady Gregory, to long, careful analyses of 
background and text in Yeats, Joyce, O’Casey. Second, he was one of 
them, one of the makers and shapers, an Irish revolutionary who was a 
greatly gifted writer, even though we were unfamiliar with his stories 
before that class. Thirdly, he had been there, had observed the great 
ones during the troubles and after, had been Yeats’s dramatic colleague, 
Joyce’s secretary. O'Connor let us know from the start that he was to be 
a unique lecturer: “Let me make one thing clear immediately,” he 
intoned in a deeper voice than he would later use, “I’m three words 
starting with the letter A that no Irishman admits to: I’m anonymous— 
my name is Michael O’Donovan, not Frank O’Connor—I’m an agnostic, 
and I’m an adulterer.” All this in Emerson Hall! 

These mixtures worked beautifully. Although my notes are gone, 
my copies of Yeats and Joyce remain, permanently enriched by my 
transcription of his incisive and often profound readings. Only in 
tranquil recall, however, is the fourth quality he sustained in the 
classroom, the reading aloud of the poems and prose, his book held in 
one hand as he roamed before those enthralled summer school 
students, the sun, gleaming through Harvard Yard’s elms and 
reflecting off his glittering eyeglasses, his voice up, down, chanting, 
lilting, singing, hectoring as he brought the fields and streams of 
Connemara into a grim, red Victorian pile in Cambridge, Mass. 

I remember other aspects of that course, I guess. There were 
exams and papers. I did get my graduate students A. We would on 
occasion gather of an evening for immense amounts of beer and talk. 
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Nevertheless, Frank O’Connor’s classroom concert is what I recall best. 
He would read from Joyce’s “Araby,” then shift to local history, then to 
anecdote—“I once asked Joyce how long he expected his readers to 
spend on his works. ‘Why, their whole lifetimes,’ he said. ‘Isn’t that 
asking a great deal?’ ‘No,’ he exploded, ‘I’ve spent my whole life writing 
them!’”—then to explication, and, ultimately, back to the lyrical 
rendering. That is what I remember best about Frank O’Connor as 
teacher: the indomitable, seductive voice that sang of the glories and the 


beauties of Irish literature. 
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Visits to Michael 


Mary LAVIN 


Oddly enough, although I saw him once or twice in the streets of 
Dublin, I did not meet him until a few years before his death, when he 
was in a flat a short distance from a mews-house I had bought at about 
the same time. After we met it soon became customary for me to go 
over for a cup of tea or coffee in the afternoon and for him to come 
over sometimes to our mews. He came less often than I visited him 
because I think his wife was very watchful over him, and thought it 
better for his friends to call at the flat than for him to go visiting too 
often. 

The other odd thing is that I can never recall our talking about our 
work, his, or mine. My visits were just delightful episodes which I 
missed when they ended. I think he enjoyed them too because once 
when I had not been over for a longer time than usual he pointed out to 
me that he had noticed that my hairpins, which often fell out when I 
was hurrying over to see them, had become rusty on the path! 


—from an April 15, 1985, letter to the editor 
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| The Perils of Biography: A Talk with 
Harriet Sheehy 


MICHAEL STEINMAN 


Michael Steinman: How did James Matthews’ biography of Michael, 
Voices, come to be? 

Harriet Sheehy: I can’t really remember the exact sequence, but I do 
recall reading his Frank O’Connor in the Irish Writers Series and 
thinking that it was quite good, so when he contacted me and said he 
was interested in doing a bigger book on Michael I was favorably 
disposed. When he asked me if I would agree to its being an 
“authorized” biography I said no, but added that I would help him in 
any way I could, and I did. 

I haven’t reread Voices recently but I do remember getting the 
chapter on Michael’s work on Shakespeare and being very pleased. 
Matthews seemed to understand how Michael’s mind worked—how he 
approached criticism. I think he told me that he had gone to some 
mountain retreat and soaked himself in Shakespeare and in Michael’s 
rough drafts and notes and articles. The result seemed interesting, fair, 
thoughtful—in short, I was pleased and expected the rest of the book to 
be very much the same sort of work. 


MS: So he wasn’t doing it in a chronological sequence? 

HS: I don’t know how he worked, but I do remember that when he 
finished something he’d send it to me. And then he came to see me in 
Annapolis, where I had all of Michael’s journals and letters and the 
dream-book and unpublished manuscripts. Since I was quite happy 
with the work he’d done up to then, I gave him everything. He took it 
away to his motel room and worked all day and then in the evening we’d 
80 over the discoveries and connections he'd made. He did good, 
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thorough work—every now and then I come across notes he made at 


the time and they are quite solid. 
I think maybe the trouble began when he started to interview the 


people who had known Michael. Obviously he asked me who he should 
talk to, and whether I would give him introductions to them. I said, 
“Well, of course you have to talk to his first love Nancy McCarthy in 
Cork, and to his first wife Evelyn and to Joan and to the children—and 
then there are a number of friends in Dublin.” He asked me to write to 
them, to explain what his bona fides were, and I did. 
It was only after he had been to see Nancy in Cork that I began to 
i worry a bit about his attitude to Michael. Nancy spoke very freely to him 
at first, but she was a lot smarter and a better judge of character than I 
am and one day she said to me, “Dearie, I don’t know that I would 
really totally trust that Jim Matthews. He’s very good at being friendly 
and ingratiating himself with you, but he always seems to be looking for 
a mean, a derogatory angle. He seems to be very interested in 
gossip—and wanting to know how Michael behaved and how people 
reacted to him. I’m not sure that he doesn’t have a sneaking feeling of 
disapproval about Michael.” And that was the first hint that I should be 
careful about what I said to Matthews. Of course it was too late. I had 
already told him everything, about the fight Michael had with my father 
when my daughter was born, all the stories which, when put through 
Matthews’ understanding, turn up as indictments. When I read them in 
final draft I was shocked and sad. I remember thinking, “Wait a minute. 
I said that, but / said it in a context.” To me, he constantly relates things 
out of context. Perhaps that is my greatest unhappiness with the book. 
Anyhow, I digress. To go back to the writing of the book—we 
worked together for four or five years, I think. He would send or bring 
me something he’d written and we would go over it together. More and 
more I found myself saying, “No, that’s not quite right.” There was 
never anything totally false; it would just be false in tone or in 
implication. Finally, the last time I saw him was in Dublin when: he 
brought the chapters covering the period from the time I met Michael 
until his death in 1966. Our daughter Hallie Og tells the story of my 
sitting at the dining-room table with the pages spread out in front of 
me, saying, Oh no! Oh my God. This is terrible! Awful. What am I 
going to do?” “What’s wrong, Mom?,” she’d say, and I'd reply, “He’s got 
it all wrong. He’s got it almost right, but it’s so wrong.” Next day 
Matthews and I met and I said, “Jim, I’m sorry, but I think this $ 
wrong. I don’t like it at all. I’m terribly upset by it.” He said, “Why 
what's wrong with it?” I was in such a flap that I found it bere to ie 
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calmly, logically critical, but I think I said something like: “Look. Here 
you say one thing and then in the very next sentence you contradict it, 
you put in a snide remark which makes what you originally said 
meaningless. It’s almost as though you were saying, ‘Oh yes. He was a 
good guy. . . . Well, there were times when some people thought he was 
a good guy.” His reply was, “But he was a very complicated person.” 
“Of course he was. But you picture him as mean about money, cruel to 
women, and a drunkard.” He said, “Well, he did drink a lot.” I said, 
“Damned near everybody in Ireland drinks a lot, but he didn’t drink as 
much as most people. You keep quoting him as saying, ‘We'll meet over 
a jar, and making it sound as though he spent his life in the pub.” 
Matthews replied, “Well, that’s what people said he said,” and in 
exasperation I said, “Of course that’s what he said. That’s the usual 
casual Irish way, but that didn’t mean that he literally had to drink every 
time he met somebody.” Matthews was adamant. “That’s the impression 
I got.” 

: I felt as though he and I were speaking two different languages 
and said, “Well, I’m upset enough about all this to want to try to stop 
the book.” “All right then. Give me a list of what you want changed and 
I'll do my best.” I gave him three or four pages of things I thought 
might make the book more balanced, and said, “Please understand. I 
don’t want to try to turn the man into a saint. He wasn’t one—but he 
certainly wasn’t the selfish ogre you paint. Couldn’t you try to put 
yourself in his shoes a little more>?” 

He went away and about six weeks later I got “changes,” which 
were very slight, and he said the book had gone into galley proofs. I felt 
he hadn’t been fair and when I said so he replied, “OK. I’ve made 
changes, but if there’s anything you absolutely want taken out, you can 
80 see the people at Atheneum.” I went down and saw the editor, and 
said, “You know, I’m very unhappy about this, and since I gave him a 
great deal of the information, I think I have formally to disassociate 
myself from the book.” That’s why there’s that rather mild disclaimer in 
the front of the book, which I Suspect nobody read anyhow. I got to 
delete maybe three sentences that were absolutely appalling, and maybe 
change ten words. The editor made me feel like an unreasonable, irate 
widow who was causing a big hoo-hah over nothing. I still wondered 
about trying to stop the publication, but my literary friends said that 
would only give it more publicity —to let it go and any person who really 
knew Michael well would say that it wasn’t an honest picture. 

I got a letter from Jim just before the book was published in which 

€ said something to the effect of being sorry that, after all the years of 
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our good relationship and cooperation, I seemed to want the book to 
fail. I can’t remember whether I answered him. I think I wanted to, but 


didn’t. And that was the end of it. 


MS: What do you think went wrong? À l 
HS: I've often wondered. Matthews started with a good idea, he 


seemed to like Michael and be interested in him, and I am puzzled by 
why the book ended up giving such a sour view of him. 


MS: Perhaps he admired Michael as a writer, but the more he 
found out about personal things, some puritanical tendency was 
outraged, and Matthews never conceals his outrage: Being a 
long-distance friend or part-time lover came easily to Michael.” 
“O'Connor was given to violent language and abrasive behavior to 
protect himself, to keep people at arm’s length.” There’s one of those 
on every page. Once Matthews gets into Michael’s adult life, where he 
can’t draw on An Only Child, he seems consistently horrified at 
Michael’s wickedness. 

HS: That’s interesting, because my father was rather puritanical; I 
didn’t tell him about Michael’s personal situation until after I was 
married, because I figured if he knew beforehand he’d have a 
conniption fit. Actually, Michael took him for a walk (my parents came 
over to England to stay with us the spring after we were married) and 
told him about Joan and Oliver, and as I remember my father’s attitude 
was somewhat similar to Jim’s, i.e.: “Now why should he get by with that 
sort of behavior? Does he think that just because he’s a ‘famous’ writer 
he can have a good time while the rest of us have to behave properly?” 
I suppose it is a sort of philistinism—artists think they are different 
from the rest of us, and the rules that apply to us don’t apply to them. 
Actually Michael never felt that being an artist gave him permission to 
behave in some bohemian immoral way. He was certainly impetuous 
and indiscreet. He was forever sticking his neck out, sometimes not 
realizing how bad the consequences of his actions were going to be. He 
was a bit naive about that probably, and certainly sometimes he didn’t 
react as well as he would have hoped. 

For example, take the matter of Michael and Evelyn’s relationship. 
Remember that Evelyn's evidence (to Matthews) was given after an 
extremely bitter divorce with divisive custody hearings and Evelyn’s 
obtaining a writ for Michael’s arrest in England. Yet Matthews seems to 

take Evelyn's evidence as absolute gospel truth. He never puts in one 
word to suggest that there might be two sides to the story. Michael was 
very reticent about personal things and very loath to defend himself at 
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someone else’s expense. In fact, My Fathers Son was criticized for 
this—that he didn’t tell his side of the disasters in his personal life. But 
that was one of the lovable things about him. Matthews seems to have 
misread this quality, thinking that because Michael didn’t write about 
the mean things people had done to him that they must not have been 
done. If Michael didn’t do it, I won’t either, but I think it fair to say that 
Evelyn was far more sophisticated and worldly than Michael ever was, 
and that her life, both before and after their marriage, was complex. 

She was also an actress—I think Matthews tells the story of our visit 
to her to ask her to quash the court order for Michael’s arrest. 
Everything went smoothly until I said, in a typical practical American 
fashion, “Look. What good does the order do you? It means Michael 
can’t go on the BBC, can’t accept any speaking engagements in 
England. It’s so ridiculous and it doesn’t do you any good.” Her reply 
was wonderfully grand—something on the order of “If he were my 

| husband I would insist that he go to England to clear his honor,” to 
which I replied, “Oh, come off it, Evelyn.” We were ushered out of the 
house in a rage. It was all very high theater—not the easiest thing in the 
world to live with on a daily basis. Michael never “bad-mouthed” her to 
me. He told me the bare facts of her life and sometimes he would shake 
his head in despair and say, “God. That woman. If I were Just Joyce 
Cary, I could write a really funny novel about her, a hilarious novel in 
fact, but I can’t. It’s too close. It all bothers me too much. Too much 
damage has been done.” 

But you never get any feeling of this in the book. Basically, all 
Matthews tells about Evelyn and Joan is how good they were to Michael 
and how bad he was to them. Similarly with Myles (and perhaps to a 
lesser extent with Liadain). Of course there were times when Michael 
was not good with them. He was wonderful with babies and small 
children, but he found adolescents difficult, and the exaggerated 
responses of teenagers probably reminded him too much of the trauma 
of his father’s rages and the dramatic scenes of his marriage. He often 
didn’t understand what they were about, and often I had to play the 
protective mother, you know, “Oh, no, Michael. That’s not what they 
meant” — that sort of thing. He was impatient with them, but remember, 
in Our contemporary jargon, that he didn’t have much of a role model 
in his own father. But he loved them and worried endlessly about them 
and they knew it. 

It was hard for them because Hallie Og came along and he was 
good with little kids; I’m sure they were jealous. I remember Liadain 
Saying, “Now you have a child, one you can bring up the way you want 
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like I never turned out!” They were 


and she can turn out perfectly, 
ee er, and part jealous, and they also 


to have such a famous fath 
eee be an ordinary man, like Larry in “The Duke’s Children.” 
The other children of writers or painters I’ve seen have all had 
problems with it. It’s not an easy thing to be. In my last conversation 
with Myles, he said something like, “Well, at least you and I knew the 
real thing. We knew the real man, and we loved the real man. 
However, the book returns again and again to the way in which 
” other people took a dim view of Michael’s behavior and Wa ready to 
judge him as immoral, behaving in ways they couldn’t possibly 
countenance. One of the things I found very sad was the relationship 
with John Kelleher, for Michael was extremely fond of John, and I 
think John was very fond of him. But, for whatever reason, John took a 
rather moralistic point of view and the incident of the letter that John 
wrote Michael when Michael and I were married is a particular example 
of the way Matthews doesn’t give the other side. 


MS: Here’s the passage: “When he received Michael’s letter with its 
announcement of his marriage to Harriet, supported by accusations of 
Joan, John wrote back to Michael a violent letter of denunciation. 
Having heard for two summers about Michael’s sufferings with Evelyn 
and Joan, he had been more or less prepared for the outcome, but what 
infuriated him was what he saw as the cold-blooded ditching of Oliver 
by the great exponent of the instinct and emotion of paternity. Michael 
had been deeply wounded by Kelleher’s letter. Because he had already 
accused himself far worse than anybody else could accuse him, he 
recoiled in the face of John’s presumption that he needed to be 
instructed in personal ethics” (Voices, p. 300). 

HS: That last sentence is practically a quote from me, because I 
kept saying, “Look, Jim, no matter what anybody accused Michael of, he 
had already accused himself of, and much more severely. He had a 
much keener as well as more delicate conscience than any of the people 
who were so ready to jump on him.” But it’s interesting, because I know 
exactly what was in that letter. I remember it word for word. I’m not 
going to repeat it, but it was terribly insulting, as though John felt not 
only that Michael was immoral but a God-damned fool as well. After we 
were married, Michael wrote immediately to two people whose opinions 
he valued—Stan Stewart, his very dear friend in Limerick, and John 
Kelleher. We got a wonderful letter from Stan but it was a wile before 
a reply came from John. When it came, Michael called me and said, 
“Ah—here’s John’s letter at last.” I brought him a cup of coffee and we 
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sat down in front of the fire to read and discuss the mail—a morning 
ritual. As he read John’s letter the color literally drained from his 
face—he looked as though someone had hit him. I said, “What’s the 
matter, darling?,” and he said, “I don’t want to talk about it. It’s a 
terrible letter.” He was very close to tears as he passed it to me to read. 
When I gave it back he threw it in the fire. 

All right, I know there are times in friendships when you have to 
write to somebody and say, “I don’t understand what you've done; I 
trust you, but I’m having trouble with it. Maybe someday we can talk 
about it?” But you cannot sit down and say, “You have behaved in 
this-and-this way, and what you have done is this-and-this,” as though 
that person didn’t have any conscience at all. Matthews (perhaps 
quoting Kelleher, I don’t know) talks about Michael’s “cold-blooded 
ditching of Oliver.” This is absolutely not true. Michael’s concern for 
Oliver went on until the day he died. Of course Joan was upset when we 
married; she was furious, and she wouldn’t at first let Oliver write to 
Michael or talk to him. But as soon as that was over, Michael spent a lot 
of time making sure that Oliver knew that he was there, that he was his 
father, that he was prepared to do whatever he could for him. We took 
him on a hilarious trip to France—Michael and me, our new baby, 
Hallie Og, and Oliver—and it was great fun. Oliver used to come over 
to stay with us, sometimes by himself, sometimes with Joan. So 
Matthews’ phrase is just one of his gratuitous remarks, not even 
remotely borne out by what happened. 

It’s as though he throws them in to prejudice you against Michael 
and then hopes you won’t notice their inaccuracy. One of the comments 
that came as a big surprise to me was that two or three people remarked 
about Michael never picking up the check. I never noticed it. If we went 
out together, he obviously always picked up the check, and if we went 
with four or five people, I don’t ever remember him avoiding it. It may 
have been true, but when he first went to America, he was very much in 
debt, and had very little money for a long time. I think it took him a 
while to get used to his own earning ability—there’s a lot of chat about 
how much money he made from the New Yorker in the book. Michael 
came from a very poor background, and I think he always, to the day he 
died, had the feeling that he might get poor again one day. He used to 
be astonished at what things cost in America. For example, when I was 
Pregnant with Hallie Og and had the measles, the doctor came in the 
door and said, “That’s not the real measles. That’s German measles.” 
Michael said, “How can you tell?,” and the doctor said, “Oh, I can smell 
It.” When he went out, I remember Michael said, “God! I wish I could 
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ue: » i 
make twenty-five dollars that easily, just by a smell!” He was nervous 
about money, and so he may have been cautious, but certainly he was 

+) 7 } 
not mean with me. I can’t argue with these people, but I mone! why | 
they found it so noteworthy—or is the emphasis Matthews’? 
Somehow the negative criticism seems tied to the notion that he 


demanded special treatment because he was a special person, and that is 


just damned rubbish. Michael never went around thinking of himself as 


” When Tim Costello, a famous New York barman, 
said to him, “How does it make you feel when you read that you're the 
finest short-story writer since Chekhov?” Michael replied, “How would 
it make you feel if they told you you were the finest bartender since—-? 
You wouldn't believe a word of it!” He often suggested that if you're a 
writer, it may make you behave in a different way, because you have to 
write and that often takes precedence over things that society thinks you 
should do. He used to say to people, “Don’t be writers unless youre ų 
prepared to throw the wife and kids out the window,” by which I think 
he meant that if you were in the grip of writing, you had to be in it. You 
certainly weren’t going to go to a party and make polite conversation. 
Aside from that, I never got the slightest impression that he thought he 
was entitled to special treatment. He was always delighted when he got 
it, and amazed. I remember once in the Paris airport, when he was 
called “Maitre,” and he was so excited, he went around for a week, 
saying, “You should call me ‘Maitre’!” He thought that was the greatest, 
but he certainly didn’t take it for granted. 


“a very fine writer. 


MS: Do you think some of this accusatory stance comes from the 
apparent discrepancy between the stories Michael wrote, where many 
strained relations end up happily, compared to the realities of his 
personal life? Does this account for the shock: “How dare he have 
written such touching stories about mothers, fathers, children . . . why 
didn’t he live like that?” 

HS: You're probably right, though I never thought of it before. It’s 
funny, though, when you referred to the stories that ended happily, the 
one that immediately came to mind was “The Weeping Children,” 
although that’s not fair, because it’s one out of many. But many of them 
do end up with a kind of understanding. Probably one of the things that 
Myles found difficult was that he had this father who could write about 
teenagers in such a good way yet be so impatient with him. 

But then, think of “A Minority,” which is a story about Myles: 
maybe Michael wasn’t able to say to Myles, “I know what it felt like,” sO 
he wrote the story instead. So many children’s stories are about Myles 
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and Liadain, and a lot of them are almost apologies: you had to go to 
that terrible school, and you had a bad time there, and I wasn’t able to 

| do anything about it. Rather than being able to act it out in his own 
relationships, he had to put it through his creative process, and it would 
come out in the way he saw it in “The Luceys,” the way he understood 
that terrible thing between brothers. 

Michael would probably not have been able to say any of those 
things as a person in a relationship. He was quite shy, which people 
think is funny, because he was very flamboyant, and had very big 
opinions. When we went to a party, Michael would be the one who 
would say, “Oh, Auden? He never wrote a word that anybody ever 
wanted to read!” or some really wild statement like that, so people 
thought that he was arrogant and that he didn’t have any patience about 
anything. He’d come home from a party like that and say, “Oh, God, I 

I made a fool of myself. I talked too much. I blathered such rubbish,” 
and that was partly because he was shy. 

Matthews didn’t really think Michael was in love with Nancy 
because he never wrote her what Matthews thought was a love letter. To 
me, if somebody writes and says “I worry about you because your family 
gets at you too much and they don’t let you do what you want to do and 
be the person you want to be,” I call that a love letter twice as much as 
one that says “Darling, I will die. . . .” He was that way with me. You 
know, the letter where he asked me to marry him was two typewritten 
lines, Starting “H,” and signed “M.” He had a kind of diffidence and 
shyness, and I think he was also afraid of expressing too much emotion 
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osition has changed, and we can think, oy can he be so 
N a woman?,” but in those days the man didn’t have a chance. 
We went for a court hearing the week after we were married to try to ' 
get custody of the children, and when we came out, not r 
custody, Bill Naughton (the author of Alfie and a long-time pon ) said, 
“Michael, it’s all your fault. The judge knew you were a writer and a 
Communist (and probably a wife beater) as soon as he saw your red tie. 
How the hell was he going to find for you?” i 
Its hard for people to understand that, or to realize what an 
~ atmosphere of censoriousness there was in the Forties and Fifties. Now 
one thinks, “Oh, come on! It couldn’t have been that bad,” but it was. 
Michael never once got a favorable court hearing, and people were 
doing the same things that they're doing in Voices, categorizing him, 
“Oh, such a wicked man!” He was no more wicked than the rest, but 
where they kept it hidden he acted openly, so that people could say, | 
“He’s supposed to be a Catholic. What’s he doing having a mistress?” 
“What’s he doing, getting divorced and getting married again?” Now, 
we'd all laugh and say, “Is that all he did?” He wasn’t a model of 
conventional virtue, but neither was he a hypocrite. Perhaps that’s why 
several of his friends in Ireland took it upon themselves to chastise him 
in the same way that Kelleher did—he should have been devious and 
kept up proper appearances. 

And speaking of appearances reminds me that Kelleher reports 
what a bad houseguest Michael was. I’m sure he was—from the 
American neat, tidy point of view. Michael would probably sit around in 
his shirt-sleeves and never think to wash the dishes, and never stand up 
when a woman came into the room, but neither did anybody else in 
Ireland at that point. Basically, you never saw the women and men 
together in Ireland, because the men all went to pubs and the women all 
stayed at home and worked. There’s no complaint from Dick or Mary 
Ellmann, with whom he spent just as much time. Michael and Dick got 
on beautifully; Michael and Wally Stegner and Mary Stegner got on 
marvelously. An awful lot of people didn’t have any complaints about 
him, but in the book the people who had them get more prominence. 


MS: Would it have been possible to write a more objective 
biography had Michael himself done some of it in My Father's Son? Once 
past 1939, he never says anything personal about himself in print. 
Thats why Voices made such an impression when it came out, 


apparently containing new information, but we don’t have very much of 
Michael at all in the book. 
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HS: That’s absolutely true. The problem with My Father’s Son was 
that it was only the second draft, and it was put together brilliantly by 
Maurice [Sheehy], because there were a lot of chapters where he had to 
choose between many versions, and there was something different in 
every one. I wonder if Michael had lived, having written only the bare 
bones of what had happened, whether he would then have felt free to 
be less reticent about his marriage to Evelyn, his relationship with Joan. 
I suspect that he wouldn’t, because even though I never felt that 
Michael held anything back when I would ask, he was extremely loath to 
talk about how bad they’d been. I remember him talking about the night 
he left the house in Strand Road and walked the strand all night; I 
remember him saying, “I was really close to suicide, I’d made such a 
mess of everything, and I couldn’t see a way out of it, I couldn’t see any 
way forward, and I couldn’t see what to do,” but that would be all he’d 
say. Whether it was still too painful, whether he hadn’t been able to put 
it through the creative process, I don’t know. 

Though there is very little about Michael’s private adult life in the 
autobiographies, some traces of him can be found in the stories. 
Michael the child and Michael the adolescent are transparently there in 
stories like “The Drunkard,” “The Face of Evil,” “Judas” —one has only 
to read An Only Child to see how closely fiction resembles truth when it 
comes to himself as young. But Michael the adult is more veiled— 
perhaps he hadn’t gained enough perspective to reveal himself—or 
perhaps much of it was still too painfully close. But in stories like 
“Ladies of the House,” “Darcy in the Land of Youth,” “The Cheat,” 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” and “Expectation of Life” there are little 
glimpses of him, although other elements are mixed in. For instance, in 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” the character [Denis O’Brien] is Michael, 
but the physical description and way of talking are clearly Bill 
Naughton—so clearly Bill that it made me laugh when I read it. Michael 
simply does not seem to have used himself as a character in many stories. 
One time when Oliver was little, Michael asked him a question, and 
Oliver said, “That’s pwivate, Daddy.” Michael felt that much of his life 
Was private. He was determined to be fair. He didn’t mind talking about 
Yeats’s deviousness or Higgins’s; those were public figures, but to write 
about his wife or the people he had loved and who had been very 
‘mportant in his life, he would have felt it a kind of betrayal. Even if he 
hd Hed to be older, he probably would not have revealed himself very 

uch. 

He had really fierce loyalties. I remember saying, one time, that I 
was afraid to meet Evelyn or Joan. He replied, “Don’t be. You'll see 
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they’re just ordinary people like yourself. There’s nothing to be afraid 
of.” Then he laughed. “Anyhow, you have the man! They don’t have 
the man!” Somebody else would take that as vanity. I Roe padarned well | 
that’s not what he meant. He was really reassuring me, saying, “They’re 
not going to upset our relationship. They're not going to upset our life.” 

A lot of the things he said which were of that sort people took the 
wrong way. 

I suppose, to be fair, that Matthews was stuck because he couldn’t 
ask Michael for his side of the story. The people he talked to weren’t 
likely to give it, though I suspect he got more of it than he put in. | 
think that’s why there are those parenthetical “this might have been for 
a good reason” remarks that he includes, because he may have heard 
more of Michael's side of the story than we see. 


MS: Anyway, bad behavior’s more interesting. I 
HS: Always. What was that Joyce Carol Oates wrote recently, where 
she had a new name for this kind of biography? I thought it was 
brilliant. You bring out everything bad and make it as sexy and exciting 
as you can. It’s not balanced and it’s not really the person, but I can see 
what a temptation it is. 


MS: The biography of a saintly writer may not go on for six 
hundred juicy pages. 

HS: And I’m sure publishers say, “Isn’t there anything more 
interesting than that? We don’t want to hear about his six grandchil- 
dren. Didn’t he ever beat his wife, or seduce his secretary, or have some 
secret vice?” 


MS: Yet I don’t think it’s possible to write biography without 
making moral judgments about the subject. 

HS: Neither do I. Still that book could have been written with 
everything in it, but from a more balanced point of view. I’ve often 
wondered whether Jim was too young; perhaps he hadn’t lived enough 
to see how much you have to compromise to get through life. I 
remember Michael giving a talk at St. John’s about Yeats. He said, 
“Until the age of fifty, Yeats hadn’t learned to compromise with life,” 
and there was a groan from the students who obviously thought, 
“Compromise? That’s what jerks do! That’s not what we wonderful 
seekers after truth do!” I think you have to live a long time before you 
discover that there are times when whatever you do is going to be bad 
or wrong from your point of view; so you choose—not the right course 
of action but the least harmful one. I think Michael felt that way about 
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breaking up with Joan. He knew it was going to be hard for her, but 
he did the best he could see to do under the circumstances. Jim never 
said, “Would I have acted differently?” He writes as though there are 
absolutes of behavior; you conform to them no matter what. God 
knows, you can’t! Michael only got to sixty-three, but he knew it long 
before I did. It’s perfectly right to make judgments as a biographer, 
but you have to do it with less pseudo-psychology, a broader 
understanding. 


MS: It also seemed to me that he got angry with Michael, turned 
against him, at some point. 

HS: Well, it was as if he felt Michael had let him down in some way. 
Yet if he had known Michael, he would have had a completely different 
view. If he’d have had two or three afternoons with Michael, he would 
have been able to write the same book, the same facts—but he would 
have been able to say, “Oh, God, Michael! You didn’t do that? What a 
terrible thing to do!” Matthews would have had a much more relaxed 
attitude toward him and wouldn’t have been so vindictive. Of course, it 
must be extremely hard to get that closely into someone else’s life. 


MS: And he spent almost ten years doing it. 

HS: Right. And the book can’t just be dismissed, because parts of it 
are very good indeed. I just wish I could have gone through it with a 
blue pencil—eliminating all the niggly derogatory smart-alecky re- 
marks—helping the portrait of the real man shine through more 
clearly. And of course I am vain enough to wish I could edit the portrait 
of myself—what an insipid, spoiled brat I seem. I hope I wasn’t really 
like that! But to get back to what’s good about the book; certainly the 
chronology, when things happened, where Michael was and what he 
was doing when they happened—that’s very accurate and very useful 
for anybody studying Michael’s work. 

I guess if I had to sum up my overwhelming reaction to the book it 
would be one of sadness. Sadness because Matthews put so much work 
Into it and some of it is so good and yet it leaves you with a sour taste. 
I'm afraid that people who like Michael’s work will be delighted to see 
that there’s a biography—will read it and then will say, “Oh, not a nice 
man. And his stories seem so warm and compassionate. . . . It makes you 
wonder.” Though maybe that’s a foolish worry because nobody seems to 
feel that Joyce’s life invalidates his work, and God knows I—for 
one—certainly wouldn’t want to have been married to him! 


MS: I coerced you into having this talk by asking you to consider, 
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l1? What would the 


“What don’t the biographers know about Michae at 


ideal biography have been? What could have been added 

HS: So now I must answer those questions, right? I feel that there 
will never be another extended biography. I don’t think Michael is 
famous enough, for one thing, and I think that Jim was so thorough 
that all you could do would be to go back and say, This has to be 
amended.” There could be a small book dealing with aspects of 
Michael’s relationship with women, his attitude to them (and Owene 
Weber is doing a dissertation on that). To me, you could find out more 
from that than you could ever find out from Matthews. Owene and I 
talked about it quite a bit one day and I got so excited I was sorry I 
wasn’t writing the dissertation, because I thought, “Oh, I could do that!” 
Michael saw these different kinds of women—the impudent woman, 
like Rita in “The Mad Lomasneys,” or the good, almost sacrificing 
woman like Kate in “A Set of Variations.” If you went carefully and 
sympathetically through his stories, just took the women out and said, 
“What is Michael saying about them?” —you would find that he had very 
advanced ideas of what women should be allowed to do, to think, to 
feel. It surprises me that nobody has ever done that. 

I had thought at one point I would try to write a small memoir, a 
reminiscence, telling about the things we did together, the fun times 
and the hard times too, basically how I saw him—not trying to say 
anything definitive, but rather, “This is my Michael. This is the Michael 
I knew.” I’ve got notebooks full of bits, but I find it hard to put them 
together. I don’t know whether it’s that some of his reticence came over 
to me, or whether I haven't got the energy. I don’t know if I’ll ever do 
it or not; if somebody nags me enough, I might. They’ve been nagging 
me about the letters, and I got very discouraged about them because I 
made a selection of letters between Michael and Nancy which I thought 
were very good and showed them to somebody at Knopf, maybe eight 
years ago. They said, much to my surprise, “I’m really sorry, Harriet, 
but I think those letters are boring.” Then my next idea was that I 
vorl en a Sie of letters between Bill Maxwell and Michael, which 
course ora: ERE S ae ne let aoui writing, and then Bill, of 
nagged this summer b ee Seales oe lite. l Wa ey much 
George Yeats, which I'm lookin foe foie cone, the lifes" 
Michael thought she was th oe Ee Uo) on bocana 

e greatest, that she changed Yeats’s life 
oeii He hated Maud Gonne, but he loved George Yeats. We were 
Aa a Sane Sarees Ann said, “Harriet, get on with 

. : Get on with them,” so maybe I will. 
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MS: Surely they could provide a useful counterbalance to the 
biography. 

HS: Yes, they could, even more so than anything I might write, 

because I’m a suspect witness, or a friendly witness, or whatever it’s 

called. Not detached and not judicial, just prejudiced in favor of the 


subject. 


MS: The problem also in writing another biography of Michael, in 
ten years or whatever, is that the testimony isn’t going to be there. 

HS: No, it certainly isn’t. Within the last few years, Sean O’Faolain 
has stopped seeing people, Dermot Foley has gone into a nursing home, 
Nancy has died. Many people have gone, and his first wife has been 
very ill, so even if you went back and said, “Do you want to amend what 
you said before?” they wouldn’t even remember. I think that this book is 
it, so far as biography is concerned, but I think there may be other small 
books. 


MS: Why do you think the critics haven’t been as interested in 
Michael as in other writers? 

HS: There was a very cross review by Francis Stuart in the Irish 
Times in which he took Michael to task for being a “kitchen writer” or a 
“kitchen-table writer.” Stuart’s objection was that you could read 
Michael and you wouldn’t know what the hell was going on in the 
world, that he never engaged with Fascism or Communism, never any 
of the big problems. He just wrote about people and home and their 
relationships. No wonder he wasn’t a very important writer! I also think 
he seems not to be complicated enough. You think you know right away 
what he’s talking about, although some stories, in particular “In the 
Train” and “The Luceys,” are as complicated as you could want, but you 
do get what’s going on at first reading. Some people also liked O’Faolain 
more because he dealt with modern sexual mores and the problems of 
sophisticated living, which Michael never did; he stayed pretty close to 
the ordinary average Irish family. 

I think all those problems Michael tried to engage with in books like 
The Mirror in the Roadway and The Lonely Voice, and because he wasn’t a 
trained academician, the academics said, this is all very interesting but 
he is a Writer, not a scholar; what does he know? And the ordinary 
reader didn’t realize how readable they are. They’re great books; The 
Mirror in the Roadway says a lot about contemporary life that’s extremely 
important, but how many people have ever read it? It’s been out of 
print for a long time, and I'd love to see a new edition. 

He wrote a lot of articles about what was going on in the world, but 
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all of that was ephemeral, they’d be in the newspaper It makes me 

_ laugh now, because Ireland is suddenly taking its national monuments 
very seriously, and they’ve restored many of them. For years he wrote 
articles saying that these places are an important part of our culture; 
why don’t Irish-Americans give money for them instead of money for 
the IRA? All of that was, I suppose, too marginal, in the sense that 
people would see it and forget about it. One of the things I've always 
wanted to do was a Frank O'Connor reader, a great way to publish some 
of these articles which have never been seen again and some of his 
translations. It would be fun. But part of the reason he isn’t as famous 
is that he didn’t fit right into any of the slots. He wasn’t sensational, he 
wasn’t didactic, and he wasn’t obscure enough. 


MS: Also, people know so little of his work. 

HS: Yes, I am always pleased when I see an anthology that wants to 
include a story that hasn’t been used very much, and I think, “Oh, 
bright person! Who are you? You didn’t just look at all the other 
anthologies and see what they took.” 


MS: I’m waiting for an anthology to use “Bridal Night.” 

HS: Actually, you’d think that it would be one of the first to be 
selected, because it’s quite—not sexual, but it’s emotional. Somebody 
did put in “The Cheat” and I was thrilled. Perhaps in the future people 
will choose something a little different; if they would anthologize the 
more obscure stories, maybe Michael would be better known. 


New York City, May 2, 1990 
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Remembering Michael: A Talk with 
Thomas Flanagan 


MICHAEL STEINMAN 


Michael Steinman: Your first meeting with Michael was a non- 
meeting, as a result of The Irish Novelists 1800-1850. 

Thomas Flanagan: That’s right. When that book came out in 1960, 
my publishers sent a copy of it to Michael, who was then living in 
Brooklyn Heights, and he wrote me a marvelously generous and 
thoughtful letter of a couple of pages, single-spaced. At the end of it, he 
suggested that we get together for a meal or a drink, and he gave me his 
address and his phone number. I never got in touch with him. He 
would have had every reason to attribute this to rudeness on my part, 
but it wasn’t. It was just that I was so much in awe of him that I couldn't 
pick up the phone to phone him, really. So we didn’t meet. 

But then, only a year later, I moved out to teach at Berkeley, and at 
the same time he came to Stanford for a visiting professorship. We met 
at a mutual friend’s dinner party, and I think he had really forgotten 
that I hadn’t answered the letter. We were talking, circling around each 
other, because, as I’m sure other people have told you, for all of his 
theatrical manner, Michael was really a quite shy person. Then the host 
came over to us and asked whether we had read the latest volume of 
Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings. Without reflecting on the matter, I said, “No. 
I don’t have many rules about novels, but they have to be about people,” 
and Michael said, “Yes! Exactly,” and we were friends from that minute 
on. 

At that time, I had never been to Ireland, but I had an ACLS grant 
to go that summer, and our friendship developed during the course of 
that summer. At the end of it, I knew that I wanted to come back to 
Ireland, and so I applied for a Guggenheim Fellowship, for which 
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Michael agreed to be one of my sponsors, and I’m sure was 
instrumental in helping me to get It. 


MS: In your essay on him, you said that your “role... was to offer 
unrelenting dissent.” Kate Murphy has said that she thought Michael a 
very gentle man who delighted in offering incendiary opinions. 

TF: Oh, certainly. You remember the way O’Faolain describes him 
in Vive Moi; he says that Michael was like a man who goes into a 
shooting gallery and begins shooting, and by the time he’s finished he 
has completely wrecked the gallery, but he’s scored five perfect 
bull’s-eyes. And I think that was a habit of mine, very much like his 
habit of saying incendiary things. 

MS: One of the incendiary things concerned the Casement affair. 

TF: That wasn’t Michael being provocative in the context we’ve just 
meant. This was something that Michael really believed—I think 
mistakenly believed—and it became a kind of King Charles’s head to 
him. He was persuaded that the Casement diaries were forged and that 
they had been forged by British intelligence during the period of 
Casement’s arrest. No evidence, and the evidence began mounting up, 
could persuade him otherwise. Nor did he have any use for my own 
argument, which was that it doesn’t matter whether Casement was a 
homosexual or not; he was a very admirable person. Michael regarded 
that as an evasion. 


MS: Do you see that as connected to his attitudes to sexuality, as in 
his own work? 

TF: I've thought that once or twice, but I don’t know whether I 
resolved it in my own mind. He certainly was a man very careful in his 
own language. In conversation, there were very few of those casual 
sexual references people make in pubs. I don’t know. 


MS: In reference to Michael’s defense of Casement, you have 
mentioned a story about Honor Tracy and Kevin Barry. 

TF: Michael had been very antinationalist, the demythologizing of 
Trish nationalism, as we all were. This was my first night in Dublin, in 
Michael's flat. Honor Tracy was also there, and Michael was debunking 
one glorious legend after another. Honor Tracy said, “Yes, and this 
myth that the soldiers tortured Kevin Barry before they hanged him. 
Petey: Michael was so immediately furious that I thought he was going to 
physically throw her out of the apartment, he was so angry. It was all 
right for him—it might even have been all right for him Oran , other 
Irishman to do it—but not for an English person to do it. 
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They were friends, and it was clear to her at once that she had 
stepped on his corn. 


MS: Do you feel that O’Faolain’s shooting-gallery image applies to 
Michael’s approach to literature, as in the Shakespeare book, The 
Backward Look, and so on? 

TF: They are, each in a different way, highly idiosyncratic books, 
and brilliant, and wrong in many ways, I suppose specialists would say. 
I think his notion about the short story that he advances in the 
introduction to The Lonely Voice is interesting, the idea of the short story 
being the voice of the outcasts, the voice coming from outside the 
community, but I’m not sure whether it’s true! And the same thing 
could be argued about the kinds of cases he’s making for the Irish 
literary movement in The Backward Look. He was a writer, not a scholar, 
and he looked at literature with a writer’s sensibility, although he would 
be very angry if he heard me say that. In some ways he was a scholarly 
person; when it came to early Irish, he could hold his head up with the 
scholars. 


MS: Does this hold true for all his archaeology, Irish Miles and the 
like? 

TF: Michael’s archaeology was that of an inspired amateur, but it far 
exceeded my own! I’m very bad about architecture, and I’m much 
indebted to Michael for the times I was out with him, and he’d be 
pointing out archaeological phenomena, what was going on in one 
monastery as opposed to another, or the kind of mason that had 
constructed this. But I have heard archaeologists speak with very great 
reserve about Michael’s archaeology. 


MS: What of the short stories? For it seems that his reputation is 
going to rest on them. 

TF: I'm not altogether comfortable in talking about short stories. 
I'm not sure that I have a real sense of them and the fact that my own 
fiction is so inordinately long is good evidence of this! If I were to speak 
m nontechnical terms, I would say that he’s probably right in the boast 
that he made about the short stories, that he was the first person to 
represent a certain kind of Irish Catholic middle-class life in fiction. I 
think he was the first and the most brilliant person to do that. That this 
isn’t recognized in America is an interesting kind of misconception. 
Americans judge him by what are really atypical stories, “Guests of the 
Nation” and the other war stories, “My Oedipus Complex” and the 
Others. He wasn’t really a man writing about the Troubles; he wasn’t a 
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gh he did it on occasion. He was 
d priests. On the times when he 
fiction, which weren't all that 


man writing about children, thou 
concerned with middle-class types an 


would talk to me about his own 
frequent—he wasn’t obsessed with himself to that extent—his voice 


would quicken and his eyes would brighten when he was talking about 
stories that involved priests. That really was something that fascinated 
him, maybe for the same reasons that it fascinates J. F. Powers. 


MS: Also, when you knew him, those were the stories he was 
writing, Father Traynor, “The Mass Island,” between 1959 and 1962, 
perhaps, for that volume he planned to call “The Collar. 

TF: He was also fascinated by and felt affectionate toward nuns, 
although it doesn’t appear in the fiction, and he almost never wrote 
about them. I remember thinking at the time that that was quite 
extraordinary, because the average conventional nun and priest would 
have had many misgivings about him! But he had no corresponding 
misgivings about them. 

He said one thing to me once that was very interesting; it doesn’t 
have to do with the fiction, but with the cast of his mind. I had met a 
priest, a writer I was much taken with, and I was praising him to 
Michael, who had met him casually, and I said, “I’m very impressed by 
him, and I think he’s someone that one could trust. He’s a very liberal 
priest.” And Michael said, “It’s the liberal ones that I don’t trust!” 


MS: In some of the Father Traynor stories, the enthusiastic young 
priests are shown to be amiable fools, and the Bishop is the one to rely 
on. 

What do you make of Michael’s rather odd, long-standing 
relationship with Joyce and his works? 

TF: I remember one day when we were taking a Saturday 
afternoon walk—we actually took a bus—to Sandymount and we walked 
along the strand, not as far as Sandycove, but almost, and we passed the 
house Michael had lived in in Sandymount; I remember him saying, 
mostly as a joke, he was not into the Martello Tower that they had in 
Sandymount (it was, even then, a kind of sweetshop and teashop), “I 
don’t know why people go all the way out to Sandycove to look at Joyce’s 
tower. This one’s just as good.” But then he showed me other things 
that were connected with Ulysses like the Star of the Sea Church, and we 
were talking about Joyce. He said to me, joking, “There’s no point in 
talking about Joyce as a novelist, because he wasn’t a novelist at all. He 
was the last of the great European rhetoricians.” I regarded that rather 
angrily, on Joyce’s behalf, as a kind of putdown, because | was then still 
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young enough to think that a novel was a form of art inherently 
superior to rhetoric, and I assumed that Joyce thought so too. Both in 
Portrait and in Ulysses he was very hostile to rhetoric. But then, years 
afterward, I realized that Michael had said that as a way of specifying 
the way in which he thought of Joyce as a great writer. He may have 
been right about it, that Joyce was a master rhetorician as compared, 
say, with Michael’s own stories, which are fiction rather than rhetoric. 
He never denied Joyce’s stature; it’s that he was doubtful as to what the 
stature was! 


MS: Michael’s perception of O’Casey and relationship with him 
echoes some of the same things, admiration and animosity. 

TF: I remember Michael was once saying how much he disliked 
O’Casey’s autobiographies—I don’t much like them myself— Michael 
said, “The thing I can’t stand in them, it’s all ‘Oh, my poor eyes!’ and 
‘Oh, my poor mother! ” but that could be a description of Michael’s 
own autobiographies. 


MS: Although Michael’s autobiography doesn’t go on for as many 
volumes, and there is far less self-pity. 

TF: I don’t think he was all that impressed with O’Casey as a writer, 
and I can see why. 


MS: You knew Michael when his interests were not as strongly in 
fiction as they were perhaps ten years before; between 1960 and the end 
of his life, there weren’t that many stories. Do you feel that he had come 
to the end of his material? 

TF: I know what you mean, and I don’t know whether he felt that 
or not, because he never spoke to me about his work in those almost 
personal terms. It’s possible, though. Certainly his energy, to the degree 
that he wasn’t writing essays and journalism and the occasional story, 
was all going into the second volume of the memoirs. I suppose that 
when you're writing the book of your own life, that tends to preempt 
other forms of artistic statement. I thought then and still think that he 
had a problem with that second book because he was determined to be 
reticent about the parts of his life that he wanted to keep private, which 
he had a perfect right to do. On the other hand, as a memoir, it 
precludes us from a sense of what was going on in his life and in his 
mind at that time, and I think it’s a loss in the book, because you don’t 
get that in An Only Child, where there is an integration between what 
was happening to him personally—the description of his mother, his 
father, other people, you don’t get that. 
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eems to be a series of beautiful but 
ften don’t have a great deal to do 
here’s Phibbs, here’s 


MS: The second volume often s 
tangentially connected portraits that often 
with Michael: here’s Yeats, here’s Robinson, 


disorder at the Abbey. 
TF: Absolutely, and they all have to do with what you might call 


blic relationships. The Yeats thing is different, because Yeats clearly 
was a kind of father figure to him, but the others are external. When he 
was writing these things, he was married, and there’s no sense of the 
woman in it at all; he almost didn’t mention her. 


pu 


MS: It must have been a more troubling book for him to write. 
TF: It was. When we would meet for a drink at the end of our 
respective working days—he was, as everybody knows, a meticulous 
writer who wrote draft after draft of the stories, but he was now writing 
draft after draft of the chapters in the memoir—he did speak about 
how it was troubling him, how he was going to order the material. I 
remember once he said that he was thinking of calling the book The 
Death of Yeats, and I asked him why, and he reminded me that Yeats 
wrote quite a personal book dealing with a number of issues under the 
heading The Death of Synge. I said, “Yes,” and Michael said, “You see, 
what I would do, which would be the equivalent of that, would be 
1939-40: there’s the quarrel at the Abbey, there’s the death of Yeats, 
there’s my marriage, and there’s the world war.” And he seemed to be 
putting those in an order of descending importance, with the world war 
as the least important! But that would have been an ordering principle, 
an absurd one, but anyway an interesting ordering principle which we 
don’t have in My Father’s Son. 
ag remember he told me on three separate occasions the story about 
him going to Yeats to complain about the woman who was crying 
onstage, and then Yeats put it almost unchanged into “Lapis Lazuli.” I 
didn’t mind his telling it to me three times because he was a magnificent 
raconteur, but nevertheless it made a considerable impression on me 
that he d tell it in three times over a couple of months, and always acting 
eg os Dem 
that a lot of the stories ee telli : a one ee, ert 
ears talking ab but h shone eas Cnag toh 
y 8 about, but he was actually turning this material over to use 
in My Father’s Son. 
E Se ee oien p F. R Higgins, who doesn’t come out 
hostile, and I think one of the r a E N SE ae 
, easons is that Yeats, for Michael, really. 
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was a father figure, and Higgins was the preferred son. I think he also 
thought of Higgins as a phony—I guess he was right! Thats Paddy 
Kavanagh’s charge against Higgins, trying to get “peasant quality.” 


MS: I find the book oddly interesting because you have the picture 
of a man looking back at his own life and stopping his memoirs twenty 
years before, at a point when his creative life was not full; much of his 
major fiction was still to come in 1939-40. 

TF: He had done the book on Collins, which I think is a very 
interesting book; I’m not sure that it’s a significant book, but I think it’s 
significant that he wrote a biography of Collins. Of course, he had taken 
the other side in the Troubles. There’s a passage in An Only Child where 
he speaks about young people leaving the country in the years after the 
establishment of the state, saying that they left the country not because 
it was poor but because it was mediocre. I suppose that’s true, although 
I suppose most people did leave it because it was poor, but a sense of 
disillusionment seems to have been characteristic of the people—on 
both sides—who fought in the Troubles and then in the Civil War, that 
they had entered it with a sense of almost unrealizable exhilaration, and 
it was the installation of the mediocre that embittered Michael 
considerably, and it embittered a lot of his prose. 


MS: He also seemed to be fascinated by Collins as somebody 
complex, enigmatic, mysterious. 

TF: Which he was! Michael also had an admiration for strong, 
complex, ruthless people that was quite unlike his own character. He 
was not himself a ruthless person; he had a hot temper, but he was 
anything but ruthless, but the admiration for Yeats had a lot to do with 
that (Yeats was even more complex than Collins, to put it mildly)—part 
of it was the way that Yeats could act out of a mask of haughty pride 
and with Collins it would be a kind of demotic arrogance, but there was 
the same almost physical force to it. I think Michael admired that. 


MS: Sometimes you see Michael himself assuming that mask, as in 

the Ben Mayo pieces, where it’s “Ireland should do this immediately 
--” in a thousand vigorous words. 

TF: I had a joke which I didn’t tell Michael: the progression of 
headlines for Michael's articles in the Sunday Independent, not the Ben 
Mayo ones, but the later ones. The headline would begin, “As Yeats said 
© me,” and then there was a middle stage of “As Yeats and I would 
Say,” and finally “As I said to Yeats.” He had worked out a rather 
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haughty persona which he could assume as a theatrical mask when he 
wanted to put somebody down. It was pretty effective. 


eral, coming back to Ireland as he did, he seemed 


: But, in gen 3 
MENG arlier. 


much more at ease there than he must have been e } 

TF: Of course. For one thing, he came back as a man with a secure 
reputation. He was a famous writer, and he knew that there was no 
gainsaying that even if anybody in Ireland wanted to gainsay it—it was 
pointless for them to try it. I think he had made a kind of peace with the 
country. 

MS: In doing so, was he no longer a man “who wrote for American 
magazines,” or would that still have rankled? 

TF: I think it continued to rankle other Irish writers. Whether it 
rankled him or not I don’t know. The American connection was always 
very important to him, and that’s understandable. I remember once 
thinking in my own case how much at ease I feel in Ireland; in many 
ways I feel more at ease in Ireland than I do in my own country. Then 
it occurred to me that I’ve never been dependent on the Irish for my 
livelihood. That would make me very uneasy, I’d suspect. And I think 
that is one thing that the American literary connection meant to 
Michael. It meant that he would be a writer with an income and a 
reputation that wasn’t dependent on the jealousies of the Dublin circles. 


MS: Or on the possibility of being banned for no reason. 
TF: Sure. 


MS: Since his death, his reputation seems not to have increased; 
you once suggested that this is connected with writing short stories. 

TF: If you look at the short-story writers he himself most admired, 
A. E. Coppard, for example. . . . Now, if it hadn’t been for Michael, | 
don't think that the name Coppard would have stuck in my mind at all! 
Victor Pritchett is different, because he’s not merely a short-story 
writer; he’s also a brilliant journalist and travel writer and many other 
things. Chekhoy was a great writer of short stories but it’s because of the 
plays that he’s remembered. 


MS: As the years go on, do you think that the middle-class Catholi¢ 
world of his stories gets farther away from readers? 

TF: No, I think it’s the other Way around. Young writers in Ireland 
now, and in the last twenty-five years, have been writing about 
middle-class people. Two or three books of stories come out 4 
year—Kate Cruise O’Brien js writing about suburban and exurba? 
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Dubliners, Edna O’Brien is, in a way. This wasn’t the case when Michael 
began to write the stories, but it became the case. I think that in a way 
Michael was out of touch with what was happening in Ireland. For 
example, the censorship really had ended, but it had been so hurtful to 
Michael and all the writers of Michael’s generation that it continued for 
him as a present rankle. He would say to me, “This damned 
censorship!” when, in fact, anything was coming into the country, the 
Kama Sutra. Michael was still living the bitter days of the Merryman 
translation being banned, and things like that. I’m not sure of the 
circumstances, but either he or Dermot Foley told me that when a 
process was established to get books un-banned, or whatever it was 
called, Dermot wanted to submit the Merryman The Midnight Court as a 
book that should be un-banned and Michael either told him not to do it 
or else that he didn’t give a damn whether he did it or not, that he 
didn’t want to cooperate even to that extent. 

Those must have been extraordinary years in Dublin, the years of 
the censorship, of the Second World War. This puts it much too luridly, 
but I suppose it was almost as if the writers were internal émigrés. 


MS: It was as if everything systematically was cut off for Michael, 
although I don’t know that it affected others as strongly. It seems that 
Michael was pushing against it more and was hounded by it more as a 
result. 

TF: I think he was, and O’Faolain was, too, and Peadar O'Donnell, 
and it was very brave of them to do it. Somebody should have been 
pushing against it. It’s easy for other writers to say in retrospect how 
“we chafed against the censorship,” but it was a pretty silent chafing. 
There, once again, it was a non-Irish market that made it possible. 


MS: Do you know Kavanagh’s attack on Michael, in the Bell, from 
1946, where he accuses Michael of phoniness, shallowness, trashy 
semierotic sentimental writing? 

TF: Pm not at all surprised. There was a story going around 
Dublin, and I forget who told it to me, that when Michael had his first 
heart attack, someone said to Kavanagh, “Frank O’Connor’s had a heart 
attack,” and Kavanagh said, “Thank God!” 

You get that in Montague’s poem with the refrain, “Romantic 
Ireland’s dead and gone, / A myth of O’Connor and O'Faolain.” Do you 
know that poem? He’s talking about lovers lying in the grass and 
listening to jazz, and that Ireland isn’t puritanical any longer. Then, a 
year or two later, Montague came out with a book of short stories, and 
One of the stories says that there’s a Frenchwoman who takes her little 
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boy into the women’s bathroom at the beach to undress the boy, and the 
women are all shocked that she would expose a little boy in front of 
women. Clearly they’re very puritanical! 

MS: Do you think that other people perceived Michael as fighting 
outworn battles? 

TF: Yes, I think so. Of course, the people he was seeing most in 
those years were people of his own generation, who would have agreed 
with him, for they too were fighting outworn battles—Dermot Foley 
and Dan Binchy. 


MS: Michael also had friends from a newer generation, I think of 
Mary Lavin for example. 

TF: Yes, and Brendan Kennelly and Eavan Boland, he had much 
time for them, but there was a real gap of years between them. 


MS: In a number of years, do you see his stories being examined 
and analyzed more, in Irish courses, in literature courses in general? 

TF: I think they will be, and I think O’Faolain’s and Mary Lavin’s 
will be as well. The way that most such courses are set up now, there’s 
no way of easily accommodating the kinds of things that they were 
doing. The best of Michael's stories, the best of O’Faolain’s stories, and 
all of Mary Lavin’s stories lie outside the cultural, historical, and 
political nationalistic matrices that people impose for course purposes 
on Irish literature. They’re just doing different things. 


Stony Brook, New York, April 19, 1990 
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Frank O’Connor: An Interview 


MICHAEL LONGLEY 


The white slip of cardboard was inscribed “O’Connor—O’Dono- 
van.” I pressed the button and the mysterious box which looked like a 
small radio spoke in a charming American accent, “Yes?” One’s name 
sounds even more peculiar spoken into midair toward a box in reply to 
someone invisible—in that brief situation it seems the only thing (and a 
very flimsy thing at that) by which one is to be judged. I was directed 
toward the lift. “And we’re on the second floor.” 

I heaved upward, the lift opened, and to my surprise I found 
myself at once in the O’Connors’ flat. “Come in!”—the familiar 
American accent, Mrs. O’Connor’s—and I negotiated the two sets of lift 
doors. Frank O’Connor appeared from a room. 

“What on earth’s that?,” he asked suspiciously, pointing at my right 
hand. 

“A tape recorder—the editor’s bright idea,” I apologised. In my 
confusion I headed for one of the bedrooms but was successfully 
deflected by Mrs. O'Connor into the living room. 

“Shall I plug the thing in?” 

“Yes, go ahead—anywhere you like.” 

I shifted a chair, eyed a gramophone, and fiddled around for a few 
minutes to discover the plugs did not fit. 

“The plugs don’t fit,” I said, relieved to be rid of my demanding 
partner, 

“Ah, well,” said Frank O’Connor, also relieved, I suspected. “You'll 
be much better Writing it out of your head. Will you have a sherry?” 

Sherries poured, cigarettes lit, and the interview began. 


Interviewer: What would you say were the sources of your 


Imagination? (Pause) It’s a corny question I know. 
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O'Connor: The sources of my imagination? It is a difficult question, 
I suppose anything could engage my imagination. It could be a poem 
or a folk song or a character that starts me off. Anything. 


Int.: Do you still get inspiration from Dublin? 

O’C.: Well, I don’t find Dublin invigorating any more, although of 
course I’m closer to my material. The literary atmosphere of this city jg 
one in which every young writer is chopped down as soon as he makes 
an appearance and shows signs of talent. That is one of the reasons why 
I went all out to praise Gerry Simpson’s play. This must be about the 
only city in the world where a writer could be destroyed. There’s such 
violence and ignorance here. The writer is up against a terrible 
middle-class hatred. 


Int.: Do you find childhood an especially rewarding subject to write 


about? a: A 
O'C.: Not especially rewarding. It’s material like anything else. 


Int.: Do you enjoy the effort of remembering the distant past? 
O’C.: The remembering is not an effort. I find it just comes—very 
easily. 


Int.: Which do you prefer, autobiography or short stories? 
O’C.: I prefer short stories. You are more like God when you're 
writing stories and controlling the characters. 


Int.: Have you enjoyed appearing on television? 

O'C.: Oh I love being on television—and the radio. It is a pleasant 
change not to be writing. But I loathe public speaking. Television, in spite 
of the cameras, is more like conversation. There is one person to talk to. 


Int.: On the Monitor programme you talked about the mental age 
of cities, estimating Cork’s at 17, Dublin’s at 25. Why are you still in 
Dublin? 

; O'C.: (with determined sideways flash of eyes in direction of interviewer) 
I’m here to try and raise the mental age. Every artist should attempt 


this. There are risks of course. Forrest R id kill : taying in 
Belfast all his life. eid killed himself by staying 


Int.: Do your enjoy Reid’s work? 
O'C.: Oh yes, he’s very fine—within his limitations. His tW? 
autobiographical books, “Apostate” and “Private Road,” are especially 


good. Yes, he is outstanding on childhood. And he was an interesting 
link with writers like Forster and De la Mare. 
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Int.: And what about the North? 

OC.: I'm very fond of Belfast. I have a lot of friends there. I’m 
fond of the whole of the North really—in fact at one time I was tempted 
to live there. Still artists in Ulster are a beleaguered minority. Yes, they 
are forced into rather frantic cultural cliques. 


Int.: Did you enjoy working in American universities? 

O’C.: Very much. I was involved in creative writing classes, which I 
found excellent in practice. Writing can be taught just like painting or f 
music. Presuming the material, the talent, is there, these classes | 
probably cut two years off a young writer’s apprenticeship. The 
American student enjoys absolute freedom and he can change courses 
quite easily. Each academic year begins with ten days’ shopping when 
the students hunt around for the courses and lectures which appeal to | 
them most. I found American students very rewarding—and the | 
country too. But then, I like most countries I visit. Í 


Int.: A friend of mine said that he found the Americans 
extraordinarily generous but lacking in any real, deep sympathies. 

O’C.: You just can’t make these sweeping generalisations. Right 
enough, there is a change of atmosphere as you go from country to 
country but you mustn’t generalise on it. The Americans realise that 
their own grandparents were probably immigrants and as a result they 
are very gentle with foreigners. Stalin stated that there were no such | 
things as races, only phases of civilisation. Quite a good remark coming | 
from an old scoundrel like that! 


Int.: When were you first published? 
O’C.: Russell was the first to publish me. I was seventeen when I got 
a poem into the Sunday Independent—and a terrible poem it was too. 
After the Civil War I wrote for the Irish Statesman. Russell and Yeats 
encouraged me. I am still excited by getting into print, but if afterward 
I discover the stuff is bad I feel like committing suicide. Yes, I was 
pleased to be published by Penguins. I’m always glad to appear in cheap 
Paperback editions. People in Ireland can’t afford expensive books. I 
ave a second volume of short stories coming out in the future 
Sometime. There has been a delay because the printers have messed it 
up. I'm quite pleased with it. 


Int.: Do you regret not having been to a university? 
OC donit Ninka university does anybody any harm. It gives one 
@ certain discipline. 
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Int.: Would you say it was bad for writing that so many writers 
now—especially in the States—are academics? 

O’C.: You just have to find a way to buy your time. You have got to 
sell yourself in order to buy those three or six free months per year in 
which you do your writing. And I would just as soon sell myself to an 
American university as to a newspaper Or any other institution. 


Int.: How do your feel about your lectureship at Trinity? 

O’C.: Trinity is an Irish university with Irish problems. In 
American universities there is a much larger element of disengagement, 
I feel there is much more at stake in lecturing at Trinity—I am engagé 


before I begin. 


Int.: How much pleasure do you get from translating? 

O’C.: A great deal. Translation is a kind of literary criticism. In my 
classes I give parody and translation central places—they are the best 
ways of commenting on literature. As for myself I translate because a 
certain poem has given me a kick and I want to convey that kick. It 
doesn’t matter if I fake my results so long as I convey the excitement I 
felt. A translation is a poem about a response. . . . It is like any other 
poem. 


Int.: Do you write any original poetry yourself now? 

O’C.: No. I stopped writing poetry when I stopped being able to 
remember long screeds of poetry off by heart. You see your head has 
got to be full of it. I couldn’t remember poets like Betjeman or Frost 
now. 


Int.: Did you know Frost? 

O'C.; Yes, I can remember the two of us fighting like cats over the 
ways Yeats read his poetry. I was all for it and Frost violently against. He 
wrote some bawdy poems which have never been published of course. 
There was a marvelously blasphemous one about the Blessed Virgin: 
Frost was disgusted that so many young poets were being converted— 
Auden an Anglican, Allen Tate a Roman Catholic. “They haven't the 
courage of their sins,” he used to say. Yes, he was a very great poet. 


Int.: There is a lot of literary activity in Dublin just now. How real 
would you say this is? 


O’C.: There are half a dozen good poets writing in Dublin at the 
cae But as I said earlier young talent here runs the risk of being 
led before it begins. A great deal of the new liveliness is due to Liam 
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Miller of the Dolmen Press. It gives me great pleasure to see a young 
writer like Kinsella making an international reputation for himself— 


Int.: I find his poetry very difficult— 
OC.: Well, it’s very scholarly, of course. 


Int.: What about Montague? 
O’C.: I don’t get the same pleasure from his work as from 
Kinsella’s. He’s a tough Northern Irishman! 


Int.: Are you a fast writer? 

O’C.: Very fast. I hate to write a story over a period of even two 
days because then I lose the mood. I write my stories as though they 
were lyrics. I can manage the mechanics of writing easily enough but I 
like to get the essence, the spirit of a story down in about four hours—in 
any old rigamarole (I’ve got to catch it like a poem). And then I polish 
endlessly. In my latest book there are stories I have rewritten fifty times. 
I go back to my stories even after publication and read and reread them 
until I sense what’s wrong. Once I know a story is as perfect as I can 
make it I never look at it again. Yes, these processes are purely intuitive. 
I would say that I have a slow mind, and I like to feel my way. 


Int.: Have you written any novels? 

O’C.: Two novels—both of them awful. It’s not my métier. You see 
I would call myself a spoiled poet. I write my stories, as I’ve suggested, 
as a lyric poet would write his poems—I have to grasp all my ideas in 
one big movement, I am a violent, emotional man, and novels require 
meditation and a more plodding day-to-day kind of energy. 


Int.: You resemble Schubert in this respect. He was great at 
conceiving and perfecting single brilliant ideas, but poor at putting 
different ideas together—greater as a songwriter than as a symphonist. 

O’C.: Yes, there’s some truth in that. Beethoven is the supreme 
architect for me. 


Int.: Do you like music? 

O'C.: I adore it. Ireland has produced many writers and singers, 
but there is not the necessary machinery nor the tradition here to 
produce composers. It’s rare to find two intellectuals together in any 
Irish town, so what chance have you of encountering a string quartet? 


Int.: Who is your favorite composer? 
O'C.: Mozart, I suppose. After Beethoven. 
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Int.: I ha 
quartets— 

OC.: Oh, marvelous music! 

Int.: I found them immediately exciting, and yet some people 
would warn you off them as sacred ground not to be explored until you 


have prepared yourself with years of listening. 
O’C.: That’s nonsense of course. His C-sharp minor quartet was 


almost the first thing to hit me between the eyes. 


3 i i ven’ ; 
ve just become acquainted with Beethoven’s last String 


Int.: Is that the one that goes . . . (Hums out of tune)? 

OC.: Well, the slow movement goes (Hums out of tune). I used to 
write stories around music. There was one, I remember, called 
“Michael’s Wife” which I wrote with the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony in mind. That’s a very beautiful piece of music—it 
used to haunt me while I was in gaol—that and the Mozart A-minor | 
violin concerto. 


Int.: Who are your favorite modern poets? 

O’'C.: Well, I’m not so well up on modern poetry. Frost of course 
(and I heard them dismiss him in the States as “that agricultural poet.” 
F Yes it was England who discovered him when he was about forty. There 
r was a lot of bitterness in Frost). And I like Betjeman too. A born 

poet—he couldn’t stop talking poetry for more than four or five 
minutes at a time. He was working over here during the last war—he is 
an enchanting character. 


Int.: Do you enjoy writing? 
O’C.: I love writing—it’s the only thing really. There are tough 


patches of course. But I can never understand those writers who say 
they don’t enjoy their work. 


TCD (Trinity College, Dublin, literary magazine) 
1 November 1963. 
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Fathers and Sons: O’Connor among 
the Irish Writers: Corkery, AE, Yeats 


RUTH SHERRY 


Frank O’Connor himself was the first to acknowledge that he 
tended to form filial relationships with older men; his own father’s 
inadequacies made him, he felt, particularly susceptible to the influence 
of more attractive father figures. In An Only Child (1961) and My Father's 
Son (1968) he records several such relationships; the title of the second 
volume of autobiography is deliberately ambiguous, and leaves open 
the question of who provided the most significant fathering for him.! 

Not all of his relationships with older men had a foundation in 
artistic activity; Richard Hayes, for example, tended and cared for 
O'Connor in ways that had little to do with writing. But the most 
important of these associations were ones which also left their mark, 
primarily for the better, on O’Connor as one of the most prominent of 
the postrevolutionary generation of Irish writers. For his development 
as an Irish writer with a public conscience, O'Connor owed much to 
Daniel Corkery, to AE (George Russell), and to W. B. Yeats. But by the 
1930s O’Connor had taken his place as one fully able to enter, on equal 
terms, into a dialogue, public or private, about Ireland and how its past, 
present, and future could be expressed. In many respects he surpassed 
two of his mentors, Corkery and AE, and he made his own contribution 
to the work of the third, Yeats. 

The most obvious relationship between Corkery’s work and 
O’Connor’s is that Corkery was the first important writer of fiction to 
use Cork and its distinctive life as his subject matter. His focus was not 
confined to Cork City; it included the surrounding rural districts where 
traditional life remained largely undisturbed. In Guests of the Nation 
(1931), The Saint and Mary Kate (1932), and Bones of Contention (1936), 
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O'Connor stays surprisingly close to the kind OSS ee Character 
kery had used in his collections A Munster Twilight (1916), The 
ae Banba (1920), and The Stormy Hills (1929).2 The Hounds of 
DA seems furthermore to have provided OiConunor with the 
suggestion of a collection of stories based on the gea of war. 
O’Connor’s friend Sean O’Faolain, another Cor kery protégé, also took 
the point in his first collection, Midsummer Night's Madness (1932); all 
three writers concentrate, in these books, on fighters, isolated or in 
small groups, on the run, working aslant of the ordinary domestic life of 
city and countryside but repeatedly encountering and shedding light on 
it. Corkery’s only novel, The Threshold of Quiet (1917), deals with the 
urban middle class, whereas his stories about the city treat the life of the 
poor in the lanes and on the quays. Corkery’s novel is a forerunner of a 
few of O’Connor’s early stories, but its influence is most apparent in 
Dutch Interior (1940). | 

Corkery’s stories contrast rather strikingly with his own life, which, 
except for his involvement in the rebellion and the Civil War, was 
domestic, quiet, and regular; for his fictional subject matter he tended 
to choose characters and incidents that were dramatic and extreme. A 
similar emphasis colored O’Connor’s early work. Although O’Connor 
had become a librarian, more or less middle-class and respectable by the 
time he began to publish, most of his early fiction used vivid and 
distinctive characters drawn from the lanes and quays of Cork or from 
the wild countryside. The Anglo-Irish and the Civil Wars presented, as 
subject matter, incidents intrinsically violent or dramatic. The choice of 
setting helped to define the kind of experience depicted. 

Typically, Corkery’s characters are under the sway of a ruling passion 
that colors and controls whatever they do; the revelation of this passion is 
frequently the point of his stories. Most of these stories deal with experi- 
ences that may themselves be small, but are felt with great intensity; the 
characters are pushed to the limits of their selves. In The Hounds of Banba, 
the ruling Passion usually proves to be a patriotic one, even when found 
in rather unlikely individuals such as the family in “The Aherns,” who 
appear uninvolved at first, but prove, one after another, to be staunch 
supporters of the Republican cause. In “The Price,” Nan Twohig’s ac 
knowledged holiness gives her unquestionable moral authority when she 
unexpectedly comes out on the Republican side. 

Similar situations are found in th 
well; often a character who has pr 
presented in a situation in which 
commands attention, because the forc 


e stories in other collections 4 
eviously appeared negligible ' 
he achieves stature, or at least 
e of his ruling passion is revealed. 
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The context of such experience is occasionally sedate, as in “The Breath 
of Life,” where a decayed musician is given one final chance to display 
his artistry before fading into oblivion. More frequently the incidents 
themselves are extreme, as in “The Wager,” where Sean Brosnan, 
driven to defend his family’s honor, throws a huge horse off a narrow 
ledge, or “The Return,” which culminates in a murder and a suicide. 

Corkery’s stories of rural life tend to create an implicit contrast 
between the values of country people and the values that prevail in the 
cities. Experience is elemental, sometimes violent. On the whole these 
stories are celebratory; typically they center on a strong, vivid figure 
who confronts circumstances and triumphs morally, if in no other way. 
Challenges are met with the qualities of fierce pride, honor, sometimes 
physical power—qualities that are largely irrelevant in a mercantile or 
academic world like the one Corkery himself lived in. The confronta- 
tions are not necessarily human ones; in “The Lartys,” for example, the 
issue is a family’s ability to survive a storm. Corkery’s work reaches its 
peak in “The Wager” and “The Ploughing of Leaca-na-Naomh”; in 
both these stories horses take on symbolic significance as representing 
all that is in opposition to the individual spirit. The characters who meet 
the challenge presented may survive or die, but they triumph because 
of their unique willingness to test their strength to its limits. 

O’Connor, in his early stories, puts less emphasis on the matter of 
physical courage than does Corkery, who was lame, and he is unlike his 
mentor in being suspicious of heroics, but the two writers share a 
fascination with the assertion of selfhood. O’Connor’s early stories, like 
Corkery’s, are frequently dominated by single colorful, powerful 
figures making dramatic, heroic, or at least attention-getting gestures. 
The title characters of “Alec” (1931), “Jumbo’s Wife” (1931), “The Man 
That Stopped” (1934), and “The Late Henry Conran” (1931) all 
illustrate this point, as does the tramp in “Machine Gun Corps in 
Action” (1931). If the characters are quieter, drama is usually supplied 
by the events themselves, violent, odd, even macabre, as in “Guests of 
the Nation” (1931), “The Sisters” (1931), and “Bones of Contention” 
(1932). Either way, life is presented at its extremes. 

This tendency in the stories of Corkery and O’Connor is, as 
Previously noted, clearly related to the settings they choose. For both, 
the slums of Cork are worth writing about because of the distinctiveness 
and vitality of the characters who are found there. These characters 
themselves are frequently shown as deriving much of their vitality from 
their closeness to Gaelic Ireland, which exerts its own fascination 
because of its difference from the world of middle-class Cork. Corkery, 
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like O'Connor after him, was absorbed by the operation of a unique ge 
of values in rural (implicitly, Gaelic) Ireland, values TENGT perhaps 
dying but still commanded respect, and gave SEU tot ne individuals 
who asserted them against an alien world. Larry, in Corkery’s The 
Cry,” holds fast to his custom of adding a stone to the NGS as he Passes 
by the grave of “the Croppy”; he cannot be deflected fr om this duty of 
reverence by the promise of “American gold.” He is, in this, close] 

related to Dan in O’Connor’s “The Majesty of the Law” (1935), who is 
willing to pay a stern price for his adherence to his own values in 
defiance of the modern world’s different view of things. 

Several other Corkery characters anticipate O’Connor characters, 
Diarmuid Mac Coitir in Corkery’s “Vanity” is a forerunner of 
O’Connor’s Abby Bat Heigue (“The Long Road to Ummera,” 1940) in 
his obsession with the ceremony surrounding his own death and the 
neighbors’ responses to it. Another anticipation of “The Long Road to | 
Ummera” comes in Corkery’s “A Looter of the Hills,” with its depiction 
of the longing of the country people, displaced in Cork, to return to 
their old homes. The significance of place in this world is asserted in 
such Corkery stories as “Carrig-an-Afrinn,” and in such O’Connor 
stories as “Michael’s Wife” (1935) and “Uprooted” (1937). 

Corkery’s work also anticipates O’Connor’s in its understanding of 
the intertwined, often desperate, lives of the Cork poor. Small shops 
and other places of business provide social centers for those who live in 
crowded tenements, as in Corkery’s loose sequence of stories, “The 
Cobbler’s Den,” and O’Connor’s episodic “The Patriarch.” Corkery is 
the first Irish writer to have explored this milieu. His stories “The Child 
Saint,” “The Lady of the Glassy Palace,” and “The Bonny Labouring 
Boy” all deal with characters whose personal isolation is relieved by the 
constant presence of neighbors, in and out of each others’ rooms, 
especially in times of illness, death, or disaster. Like Maggie in “The 
Cobbler’s Den,” the neighbors May sometimes be a nuisance, but they 
also provide an essential support for each other in a world that is largely 
hostile or indifferent to the poor. “The Serenade” asserts that a beggar 
will find generosity among the poor, not the rich. A very similar sensé 
of the close, crowded, but interdependent world of the lanes and quays 
crperges in O'Connor's work, especially in The Saint and Mary Kate 

eae Particular, Strive to hold together lives that are on the 
Mee eee or physical dissolution. 
‘oti, lites eat i not merely a matter of a river; for him, Cork 1s @ 

, Ship sators an essential part of the milieu. And in a port, 
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hunger and illness are not the only dangers. Both O’Connor and 
Corkery associate the River Lee with drownings. It appears to tempt to 
suicide and accident in a way the Liffey, at least in fiction, does not. 
Corkery’s story “Maggie’s Way” presents the situation of waiting for a 
body to be brought up; it is echoed in the drowning of Peter in The Saint 
and Mary Kate, and a somewhat similar episode also occurs in 
O’Connor’s later story “This Mortal Coil” (1950)3 

The Threshold of Quiet, one of Corkery’s earliest works, in his only 
novel, but O’Connor does not appear to have drawn on it at all for The 
Saint and Mary Kate, where, on the other hand, the debt to Corkery’s 
short stories is evident. The Threshold of Quiet has, however, left its mark 
upon the later Dutch Interior. In his novel Corkery makes a concerted 
effort to give a general sense of the city and its life—not merely of 
particular corners of it, as in his stories. O’Connor takes the effort even 
further in Dutch Interior, which is much more occupied with the physical 
and visual atmosphere of Cork than is The Saint and Mary Kate. The 
social setting of Corkery’s novel automatically takes him out of the 
lanes, for here, for the first and almost the only time, he takes up 
middle-class characters and experiences. His focus thus moves to the 
Lough and the area around it; he also evokes well the sense of the open 
hills that rise above the city, and he makes much use of the emotional as 
well as the physical presence of the harbor, with its continual promise of 
adventure and invitation to escape. 

Corkery’s novel appears, in fact, to have been the first realistic 
novel ever to deal with Cork middle-class life. Corkery uses for his 
epigraph Thoreau’s familiar observation that “the mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation.” Virtually all the characters in the novel are 
frustrated. A dreamer like Stevie finds no real use for his energies, 
Frank can bear neither his wandering life nor the prospects of a settled 
home, Martin Cloyne (with whom Corkery may have identified 
himself)* lacks the emotional courage to break out of his deadening 
routine. The problems are strikingly similar to those O'Connor 
identified twenty years later in Dutch Interior, which might equally well 
have used the quotation from Thoreau as epigraph—if O'Connor had 
not perhaps thought the point too obvious to underline. 

In Corkery’s novel, sexual frustration as such is de-emphasized 


rey 


* When O'Connor was imprisoned during the Civil War, Corkery sent him a 
note signed “Martin Cloyne.” The ostensible point was to conceal his identity, 
ae one is invited to speculate why he chose this, of all his characters, to provide 

pseudonym. See O'Connor, An Only Child, ch. 18. 
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(romance, not sex, is what the characters seem to want), but frustration 
is nevertheless endemic: there are no marriages, NO matings, despite 
various attachments, past and present. The obstacles are not legal; they 
appear to lie in the characters themselves. O Coonoor; in a later 
generation, was somewhat more frank about the sexual component of 
the problem, as was O’Faolain, whose novels also owe something jn 
theme and setting to Corkery. But all three agreed on the essential 
point that one would not find emotional fulfillment in respectable Cork, 

Corkery, unlike O'Connor, appears to have remained a committed 
Catholic (although the point has been disputed), but the matter of 
religion is treated ambivalently in his novel. His heroine, Lily, jg 
emotionally coerced into entering a convent, and Corkery cannot follow 
her there to confirm or deny that she finds the peace she is seeking; 
instead, he concentrates on the significance of her memory for her 
undeclared lover. The figure of a man whose beloved girl has gone into | 
a convent was perhaps a natural one in the Ireland of the time; it occurs ` 
strikingly in two of O’Connor’s stories, early in “After Fourteen Years” 
(1929) and later in “The Ugly Duckling” (1957). In both O’Connor’s 
story and Corkery’s, the writer seems unable to engage the matter of the 
girl’s mental state, but suggests that her vocation may be without 
meaning; in both, her erstwhile suitor is depicted as emotionally empty. 
By the time O'Connor wrote “The Ugly Duckling,” however, he had 
long since assimilated the influence of Corkery and was independent of 
him. The characters are viewed in entirely different terms in the later 
story; the possibility of a lifelong celibate devotion to the lost beloved is 
dismissed, and the attractions that a convent might have for a lively, 
affectionate girl are acknowledged, 

The Threshold of Quiet has, as O'Faolain observed, a “middle-aged” 
feeling about it.4 It is notably less successful than O’Connor’s Dutch 
Interior, partly because Corkery’s preoccupation with intense experience 
appears, in the middle-class setting, in the form of a tendency to 
senumentalize. But the general analysis given by the two novels is much 


the same: middle-class Cork life is marked by emptiness and dreaming; 
lives are narrow, fruitless, or perverted; 


fee Corkery seems to find this state of things perfectly 
sone weight of the novel is on masculine friendships and the 
Tesponsibilities or emotions that go with them 
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O'Connor, too, places this subject at the center of his novel, and 
perhaps relates it to the general atmosphere of sterility, but, having 
moved beyond Corkery, he is much more successful at giving a 
convincing presentation of women and of accepting that women, too, 
suffer because of the limitations of the life available. This observation 
leads one to wonder whether the tendency to sentimentalize young 
women, which mars some of O’Connor’s early stories, such as 
“September Dawn,” ought to be seen in the light of the fact that 
Corkery, who never married, had a similar blind spot. Corkery, notably, 
did not pursue the themes and settings of The Threshold of Quiet in his 
later books; after writing this one novel he returned to writing short 
stories with characters and settings of the kind previously described. 

Although O’Connor’s early work thus appears to a great extent to 
derive its concepts of character, setting, and subject matter from 
Corkery’s, it would be impossible to confuse the work of the two men. 
Corkery’s fiction tends to be bleak. In a few of his stories the air is 
amiable, but none of Corkery’s work displays any sense of humor, even 
though his ear is finely attuned to the richness of Irish speech, which 
many previous writers had valued partly for its humorous possibilities. 
Corkery’s passionate characters and dramatic events tend toward the 
legendary and heroic, while the young O’Connor, even when dealing 
with sensational material, usually has an instinct to domesticate it, to tie 
it down to a familiar world or a humble routine. O’Connor’s work is not, 
of course, always humorous, but his sense of humor contributes to his 
ability to anchor his fiction in a recognizable world of experience. 

When O’Connor and Sean O’Faolain began to bring out books in 
the early 1930s, their mentor Corkery dropped for a time into silence. 
There was a long gap in his work as a writer of fiction between The 
Stormy Hills (1929) and his final book of short stories, Earth out of Earth 
(1939). This final collection is his weakest. It is slightly more varied in 
tone and setting than his earlier works, but no single story is 
memorable, and many are marred by inadequate exposition, a frequent 
weakness in Corkery’s earlier stories as well. By the time Earth out of 
Earth had appeared, O’Connor was a mature artist who had notably 
begun to pull away from the Corkery conception of appropriate 
Subjects for fiction. He was growing into a celebrator, not only of the 

ramatic or the exceptional, but also of the normal. He had begun to 
treat children who survive comfortably into adulthood, ordinary but 
likable young people who come together happily. Later O’Connor did 
not lose sight of those who live at the extremes, but he also frequently 
celebrates, in later stories, the impulse to be reliable, to be 
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le and valuable member of family and 
eS al eee Rea as O'Faolain suggests, RR his 
nidle age in his novel in 1917, he did not explore the 
subjects of middle age further, but left it i3 his Dee, papis to do 
that. He published no more fiction after Earth out of Earth, although he 
lived another twenty-five years, dying only fourteen months before 
O'Connor. : z 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe that Corkery’s influence 
on O'Connor stopped with his influence on O’Connor’s early fiction. 
Corkery also provided a model of all the various kinds of activity that 
might be regarded as appropriate for an Irish writer. His writing, to 
begin with, was not confined to fiction; he also produced poetry that 
was praised in its day, although now it is mercifully forgotten. To rather 
better effect he wrote plays and produced both his own and others’ in a 
small Cork theater. In all these endeavors O’Connor followed him, | 
although with different subject matter and results that were perhaps | 
' not always significantly better. In periods of strife Corkery tried his 
hand at political writing—like O'Connor after him. 

More notably, Corkery—who, after all, became professor of 
English in University College, Cork—regarded the writing of literary 
history and literary criticism as a natural extension of his own work. Not 
all artists feel that these activities are compatible, but Corkery seems to 
have passed his conviction on, not only to O’Connor but also to 
O'Faolain, who competed against him for the U.C.C. chair. Corkery’s 
most familiar, albeit controversial, scholarly work, The Hidden Ireland 
(1925), is related to the Irish language and its poetry, subjects to which 
he introduced O'Connor and ones that O’Connor regarded as central 
objects of his own concern until the day of his death, however much his 
Opinions on these subjects differed from Corkery’s. 

In addition to the model he provided in his own writings, Corkery 
seems to have been the one who introduced O’Connor to other artists, 
equally significant for his growth. It was from Corkery that O’Connor 
Pea Bee for the Russian writers, especially Chekhov and 
Rapes fn ont a ee ae ne Gate for good music ang 
ca Gere nee we a maned his vision of the perfect artist. 
accomplishment, and Daa ; ie poker Weer ye ee Of ore 
might become a painter; h ON ae time O'Connor we thought he 
continued to be fond of vedi Poea tar Aand indater Yo 
impulse was, however his Pipa E a la upg OME ee 
another subject to which oe Pe fascination with anchie pe 

orkery introduced him. This passion 3S 
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crucial to Trish Miles (1947) and to Leinster, Munster and Connaught (1950) 
and essential to O’Connor’s many campaigns for preservation of 
[reland’s national monuments. 

The impression one is given is that Corkery created in his young 
disciples, O'Faolain as well as O'Connor, a lasting conviction that “to be 
an artist” is a myriad responsibility. All one’s potential talents are to be 
explored; as many as prove serviceable are to be employed. The arts are 
all sisters; those one does not practice one must at least appreciate. 

Equally essential is that Corkery also clearly viewed himself as 
having a public, a national role to play. He introduced O’Connor to 
Irish nationalism, but his sense of responsibility for the nation did not 
die once independence had been achieved. He understood what he saw 
as his duty to the nation very differently than O’Connor, in later years, 
was to do, retaining a strict Republicanism long after O’Connor had 
repudiated such a position, but for both the principle of continuing 
responsibility for Ireland’s future was beyond argument. 

Corkery, as an artistic father figure, thus set the pattern for the 
mentors O’Connor was to move on to. AE and Yeats, too, shared the 
conviction that the artists work was not confined to one genre or 
medium; they too acknowledged a public responsibility and assumed a 
public role for the artist. That this view of the artist is one which has 
prevailed widely in Ireland is not always noticed; the concept might 
readily be traced back to Young Ireland, where the notion of all the arts, 
all accomplishments, together serving the cause of nationhood, pro- 
duced the distinctive synthesis. Yet such a view of the artist has not been 
universal in Ireland, as a brief contemplation of Joyce—or Beckett—will 
indicate. After an early enthusiasm O’Connor rejected Joyce as a poten- 
tial model; his adopted fathers were all of the other mold. 

Perhaps one of the greatest services Corkery ever did O'Connor 
was to introduce him to O’Faolain, who was almost the same age, who 
learned many of the same lessons from Corkery, and who shared most 
of O’Connor’s artistic and political concerns. The two stimulated, 
Supported, and goaded each other for years, competing as much as they 
collaborated, together carrying Corkery’s influence on into the next 
generation. By the 1930s, however, both had fallen out with the older 
man and found it impossible to avoid public opposition to him. One 
bone of contention was that Corkery wanted his disciples to write in 
Irish, not English, although he was himself much more unwilling to use 
ee as a literary medium than they were. Another problem was his 
eel to evaluate literature on purely nationalistic grounds, most 

Ously in his Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature (1931); to O’Connor 
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and O'Faolain this was part of a narrow-minded Men ae they felt 
characterized the De Valera government, and whic Me) Opposed 
openly and constantly. The competition eee i aolain and 
Corkery for the university chair in Cork did not make the atmosphere 
> 5 
any te 7 Only Child, published in 1961, O’Connor’s account of 
Corkery is washed clean of the sourness that tainted their later 
relationship; his depiction of Corkery 1s informed only by love and 
gratitude. When a younger man, he had written tributes to Yeats and 
AE, but had been moved to do so only by their deaths. It must have 
been a source of gratification that his tribute to his first fosterer came 
while Corkery was still alive to read it—even though he never 


acknowledged it. 


O'Connor first met AE (George Russell) in 1925, when he was still ( 
an aspiring but unknown young writer whom AE, as editor of the Irish 
Statesman, encouraged. AE had little direct influence on O’Connor’s 
work in a strictly literary sense, unless perhaps the example of AE as 
poet—like that of Yeats—kept O’Connor going in the line of thinking of 
himself as a poet for longer than he might otherwise have done. AE's 
poems and his few plays are the outgrowth and expression of his 
convictions and experiences as a mystic, and this is an area that was, and 
remained, quite foreign to O'Connor; whatever he took from his 
mentors, it was not their spirituality. But certainly AE gave the crucial 
boost to O’Connor’s career; he gave O’Connor his first firm market, 
publishing early poems and translations in the Irish Statesman and 
providing him with constant work as a reviewer, so that it was through 
the Irish Statesman, in the 1920s, that the name “Frank O'Connor” first 
became widely known. 

Perhaps as important, AE recommended O’Connor’s work to 
Macmillan, who recognized the promise of Guests of the Nation. Not all of 
AE’s assistance was so useful; he was, by O’Connor’s account, fascinated 
pote e a The Saint and Mary Kate, a work that might have 

¢ rom a mature writer 
eee Fe ae ge ling one of son 
N e oS tbat he should write a book abod 
the whole AE O T Bela o O asot we see re, k 
dence of the younger oe OS a peeing the inache 
though he may have sug A es E a oe 
who included James Ste g i css none of his OX pIo SE rick 
phens, Liam O Flaherty, O’Faolain, and Patric 


’s astringent criticism than from 
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Kavanagh as well as O’Connor—wrote imaginative work that bears 
much resemblance to AE’s own. 

Rather, AE, like Corkery, provided a model for the scope of the 
artists legitimate concerns, his own covering a rather different 
spectrum from Corkery’s. It is a commonplace to observe of AE that the 
range of his interests was remarkable, and the combination of them 
might well be regarded as peculiar: the mystic, whose painting, as much 
as his poetry, attempted to express supernatural experience, was 
balanced with the down-to-earth advocate of the cooperative movement 
who cycled around Ireland organizing dairies. AE’s work as editor, first 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society’s organ, the Irish 
Homestead, and later, more importantly, of the Irish Statesman, provided 
a link between these two seemingly disparate areas of activity. As editor, 
he could write leaders about public policy, and review and publish 
works of literature from the same desk. As an influential cultural figure 
in the period in which Ireland gained its independence, AE attempted 
to think through and articulate the issues facing a new, comparatively 
underdeveloped nation that presumably had a unique opportunity to 
determine its own destiny. 

In The National Being (1916) in particular, AE confronted a 
question that is still a central one for Ireland: how could a nation that 
was primarily agricultural also be modern?® AE observed that no 
respected political theory dealt with this question. He was convinced 
that increased urbanization, the usual result of increased industrializa- 
tion, was undesirable. Although the problem has not yet been solved, 
there is now widespread agreement at least with his view that a 
wholesale migration from the country to the capital is not a good thing. 
A corollary concern was that of making life in the countryside more 
agreeable and satisfying. AE’s espousal of the cooperative system as the 
solution to the country’s economic difficulties may, in retrospect, seem 
excessively optimistic (although the system has worked well in Denmark 
and Norway under conditions rather similar to those in Ireland). Yet 
the questions he faced are, and were, real ones, and the solutions he 
Proposed still seem, on the whole, sensible and workable. Other, related 
areas of concern were housing and education, which he regarded as 
insufficiently practical. 

; Behind AE's political thinking was a persistent concern to free the 
Individual, as much as possible, from dependence upon the state.7 

ducation and cooperative associations would give individuals the 
means to determine their own destinies, and reliance upon the 
8°vernment for support or leadership would be unnecessary. This 
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t, naturally, be intellectual as well as economic. 
d pornography, AE was one of the chief critics of 
nsorship Act of 1929, and repeatedly wrote 
proposed for Ireland in the Irish 


independence mus 
although he oppose 
the later notorious Irish Ce 
against the form of censorship 


Statesman. T l 
AE’s instincts were all pacifist, and he originally desired to find a 


political solution for Ireland that would avoid partition but still be 
acceptable to the Ulster Protestant minority in which he had his own 
roots. For this reason, although certainly a nationalist, he was really 
more of an advocate of Home Rule than of Republicanism.® Yet, in 
keeping with his desire to avoid bloodshed, he supported the Treaty 
once it was signed and hence opposed the Republican, anti-partition 
side in the Civil War. O’Connor remembered AE’s denunciation of the 
hunger strike in Gormanstown as a crucial blow to the morale of the 
Republican internees.? Later AE’s wrath, which was rare, focused on De 
Valera, and O’Connor remembers him “cursing De Valera the way I 
had seen old women in Cork curse—raising his arms about his head and 
giving himself up entirely to his emotion. ‘I curse that man as 
generations of Irishmen to come will curse him—the man who 
destroyed our country!’ ”!° 
O'Connor wrote and talked about AE often in later years, the first 
account he gives being found in an article, “Two Friends: Yeats and 
AE,”!! published a few months after Yeats’s death in 1939, while the 
last, along very similar lines, is found in the posthumous My Father's Son. 
O'Connor in fact took much more from AE than his own accounts of 
their relationship indicate; in them, he focuses on AE’s warmth and 
generosity, as well as some of his eccentricities. He acknowledges the 
crucial help AE gave in publishing his early work, yet he leaves the 
impression that there was comparatively little intellectual commerce 
between them. But O'Connor stood for years in a filial relationship t0 
AE, and a young man can scarcely be constantly in the company of a 
ee) influential, and widely respected older man without absorbing 
some of his ideas, or at least coming to accept that his preoccupations 
are important ones. While AE was alive, or at least while he was actively 
ere oar roe Sele tas i 
O'Connor began to write and co par ae ae oyun the 
concerned citizen, and he cain cor te oe ae ee other 
banners that AE raised O'Com ae peice cues arie 
= : onno lways 
elsewhere, but his i 1 rs central energy was alwa 
impulse to speak out, concerned for the common 
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good yet independent of any recognized political affiliation, appears to 
be derived from AE’s paternal image. 

In the 1940s, when he was virtually under ban among Irish 

ublishers and broadcasters, O’Connor published a series of articles in 
the Sunday Independent under the pseudonym “Ben Mayo.” His identity 
as the author of these articles remained a well-preserved secret until 
after his death. In these articles in particular, O’Connor time after time 
picks up an issue about which | AE felt strongly, and presents an 
argument much along AE’s lines. Thus O’Connor, whose own 
experience of agriculture was comparatively limited, wrote several Ben 
Mayo columns on farms: on farm housing,!? on the role and work of 
farmers’ wives,!3 even on farmers’ clothing.!4 Like AE, O’Connor 
started from the assumption that it was necessary to preserve farming as 
a vital and attractive way of life; he perceived the daily difficulties under 
which farm families lived and worked, and he calculated how these 
would contribute to migration from the farms, whether to Irish cities or 
abroad. O’Connor might, of course, have arrived at such ideas even if 
he had never read or known AE, but in retrospect the conjunction of 
the social and political thinking of the two men is striking. 

The problems of cities are, logically enough, another persistent 
theme. Essentially O’Connor—himself very much a city boy—accepted 
AE’s arguments against urbanization and articulated them for the next 
generation. Here again, housing was an item of particular concern, and, 
as Ben Mayo, O’Connor inveighed against a government that permitted 
the disgrace and misery of the Dublin slums.!5> Medical care and 
hygiene came in for his attention,!® as did problems of employment and 
vocational training.!7 In one column, O’Connor in effect enunciated the 
principle that social-welfare payments—and, by implication, taxes— 
should be kept at a minimum so that individual families would 
themselves retain the disposition of the greatest possible part of their 
Income.!8 This stance may seem inconsistent with his also berating the 
8evernment for its failures in such areas as housing, sanitation, and 
hygiene, but it is perfectly consistent with AE’s view that good 
§evernment should give the individual the greatest possible degree of 
self-determination, and that for the people to depend upon the 
8overnment to take care of them is for them to cultivate a false sense of 
security. (Doubtless his insistence on individual self-determination is 
also related to his suspicions of the government of the day.) 

The Ben Mayo articles also show a repeated concern with 
Section in particular a concern that basic education should be less 

lalized and academic, more general and practical, more a 
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preparation for living than an entry into Cee e This strain of 
thinking sits very oddly with another Ben Mayo PEO Peer EN O ie 
effect that Greek and Latin—languages that O’Connor himself did Not 
know—ought to be the cornerstone of any a S the 
emphasis on practical education sounds much more like AE than like 
O’Connor when he speaks of education in other contexts. The gaps he 
felt in his own formal education were in the areas of languages, history, 
and the arts, rather than in the practical or scientific spheres. (AF, 
perhaps no more consistent, wanted a Padraic Pearse-y element of Irish 
mythology to be part of fundamental education.) ; 

In considering O’Connor as a disciple of AE, what is probably most 
significant is O’Connor’s concern for the cultural life of the provinces, 
While his knowledge of agriculture was not, like AE's, professional, 
O'Connor as a revolutionary, a traveling librarian, and a sometime 
teacher of Irish had his own experience of the Irish countryside, not | 
altogether unlike AE’s experience gained in agricultural organization. 
Moreover, he lived for three years, from 1938 to 1941, in the County 
Wicklow village of Woodenbridge, where in a small way at least he 
experienced the problems of farmers firsthand. Later he expanded and 
reinforced his earlier impressions while cycling around the country 
examining the ancient monuments described in Irish Miles and Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught. Thus, despite his being basically a city boy, he 
was no stranger to the difficulties of those who lived in small towns and 
even more isolated places. 

In the Ben Mayo articles he repeatedly urged the establishment of 
theaters, libraries, and musical and debating societies in provincial 
towns. Without these, the provinces would be cultural deserts, and the 
continuing population drain to Dublin and abroad, which both he and 
AE deplored, would remain unchecked. In 1939 and 1940 O'Connor 
had seen the beneficial effects of active cultural groups in the Feiséanna 
at Sligo at which he adjudicated. He did not approve indiscriminately of 
the results, but he always regarded Sligo as a model of what a cultural 
centenin the provinces might be, offering a real alternative to migration 
to Dublin, London, or Philadelphia. The present cultural renaissance in 
Galway is entirely in line with what he envisioned. 

The problems of the provincial were prominent in O’Connor’s 
cal sere n Dt oe ten Cork elas depicted as 
this period are set in small ae P in ie eric onon eae if 
typical Asragh, where chara ae Regence nthe fiction®) He 
an atmosphere of salen ei eae afina Dunan fulgimen ni 

Y, often lacking in stimulation. The stories, 
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he travel books, the Ben Mayo articles —all are an assertion, more often 
indirect than direct, of the same point AE repeatedly made: life all over 
Ireland could, should, needed to be transformed by indigenous activity. 
More than AE, O’Connor was sometimes direct in his accusations 
against repressive forces. In a letter to Stan Stewart, for example, he 
complained of a parish priest who had closed down a dance hall in a 
country place, observing that the one sure result would be that, 
deprived of all other activity, the young men would once again start 
drilling in the fields, Republicanism flourishing in a cultural desert.2! In 
Leinster, Munster and Connaught, O'Connor recorded with fury the story 
of the Birr Little Theatre—the only thing of its kind in the 
Midlands—which was forced out of existence by religious zealotry.?? His 
outspoken article, “The Future of Irish Literature,”?3 attributed the 
exile of Irish artists to repressive forces at home, and explicitly tied this 
repression with AE’s voluntary exile in the last years of his life, after the 
Irish Statesman folded. 

In the long run, O’Connor—and many others with him—blamed 
the repression on De Valera. As we have seen, the Ben Mayo articles 
give vent to O’Connor’s views of De Valera and his government. The 
issue of the censorship of books is not directly raised in these articles, 
but O’Connor, like many another Irish writer and intellectual, often 
objected in the press under his more familiar name to one or another 
particular outrage by the Censorship Board. This concern is certainly 
one he shared with AE, although AE was out of Ireland by the time the 
most notorious cases began to appear; however, the concern was so 
widespread that the question of AE’s influence, on this point, is perhaps 
not particularly relevant. 

There is, however, a much more intriguing matter: how big a role 
did AE play in O’Connor’s gradual turning away from the Republican 
side on which he had once fought, the side which De Valera claimed to 
represent? O’Connor’s own accounts of this change in his thinking 
emphasize certain crucial experiences he himself had during the Civil 
War and his internment; he describes these as leading him to doubt the 
Validity of holding on to the Republican ideal even though he continued 
to feel affection and respect for many individual Republicans. But he 
has nowhere recorded the stages of the mental or emotional process 
that led him, after his release from Gormanstown, to the point, not 
fact of rejecting Republicanism but—something quite different— 
Ms i y espousing the pro-Treaty side and vilifying the Republicans in 
$ 00k on Michael Collins. There is nowhere any indication that 
Connor regarded Collins as a hero while Collins was still alive 
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corded Corkery’s admiration for him),?* but it js 
certainly known that AE always admired Collins and suggested him to 
O'Connor as a subject. Henry Summerfield oe that AE's 
“generosity in suggesting ideas, subjects and plots to auner writers was 
boundless, and he never revealed what he had contributed to their 
works. ”?5 ; 3 
Equally relevant to the question of O’Connor’s belated espousal of 
the Free State cause is the turning away from De Valera. As long as AE 
was alive, O’Connor’s known remarks about De Valera were neutral or 
moderate; his early account of his internment experiences, “A Boy in 
Prison,”26 does not include the brief but biting indictment of De Valera 
which is found in his revised account of the same experiences in An Only 
Child.27 Obviously O’Connor was not the only idealistic Irishman who 
early viewed De Valera as a leader in the struggle for freedom, but 
later, in the 1930s and 1940s, came to see him and his government as | 
rigid and repressive; the example of AE cursing “the man who 
destroyed our country” need not be taken as crucial on this point. 
The open question is, rather, how much AE’s influence helped 
O'Connor to view matters of domestic politics in a more subtle way than 
that offered by the hard-line Republicanism that became increasingly 
irrelevant after the end of the Civil War. To say that O’Connor in 
retrospect adopted the Free State side is not to imply that, on later 
issues, he sided with De Valera’s political opponents; rather, he objected 
that none of the available parties had a relevant program to offer. It 
would certainly seem that AE, who was constantly concerned with 
matters of political economy but never committed to a predictable party 
line, must have offered a congenial model to a young man whose strong 
but rather unconsidered convictions had been shaken by experience, | 
and that AE, with his geniality, helped O’Connor to take an 
independent line and, where necessary, acknowledge the merits of 
those he had once opposed. 
; As this account suggests, the late 1930s and the 1940s are the period 
ee ete D ae with AE is most obvious, and there is a 
hern tet OP PELS up On issues that AE would have 
cen concerned about only after AE is no longer able to speak for 
himself, The early 1940s is also the period of O’Connor’s most intensé 
involvement with the Bell. This rev; dnei ’Faolain’s 
creation, but it was also, in it ede a SPunGpally Olana 
pa OERE ENN in its early years at least, a collaborative effort | 
or O'Connor andl later ieee ctoctly polit ical than either O'Faolai? 
third eee oa OOK over as chief editor of the review, was the 
partner. He and O’Connor made major contributions» 


(although he has re 
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pot only in terms of writing and editing, but also in terms of 
formulating policy, as is evidenced by O’Faolain’s many letters to 
O'Connor on Bell business.2® The Bell, a monthly, was the closest thing 
Ireland had to a successor to AE’s weekly Irish Statesman, with its 
distinctive mix of literary, cultural, economic, agricultural, and political 
writing; its willingness to present the critical—if need be, the 
unorthodox— view; and its desire to provide a forum that was both Irish 
and cosmopolitan. 

O'Connor did not contribute political writing as such to the Bell. 
What he did for it was not dissimilar to what he had done for the Irish 
Statesman: he provided stories, poems, reviews, and literary articles. In 
addition he served as the Bell’s poetry editor during its first years. Even 
O'Faolain, his closest friend at the time, apparently did not know that in 
the latter months of his association with the Bell O’Connor was 
beginning to fill out the typical AE mixture by his political writing 
under the Ben Mayo pseudonym. 

In time, disagreements and coolness grew between O’Connor and 
O'Faolain, and these, as well as his departure for England in 1944, led 
to O’Connor’s more or less severing his relationship with the Bell. The 
estrangement from O’Faolain should probably be traced to the tensions 
of O’Connor’s private life at the time. He was virtually under ban in 
Ireland; pressure was being brought to bear upon him because of his 
unorthodox marriage; he was in financial difficulties as a result. In 
these circumstances, O’Connor was tense and irritable generally, and 
O'Faolain and the Bell felt the repercussions. But there was really little 
essential disagreement between O’Connor and O’Faolain on the Bell, its 
policies, and its activities. O’Connor, O'Faolain, and O'Donnell together 
must be regarded as the successors, in the next generation, of AE the 
editor, and it says something about AE’s qualities that it took the three 
younger men to make an approximation at producing, monthly, what 
AE produced weekly. The Bell, too, succumbed in time. In the present 
generation, several contenders have arisen, trying to fill its place, but it 
still has no real equivalent. 


_ It was AE who arranged for O’Connor to meet Yeats, his oldest 
friend, and O'Connor's first published reminiscences of the two men 
couple them together, almost as mirror images of the Irish Renaissance, 
Yeats all subjectivity and AE all objectivity.2? Together, his view seems 
to 1mply, they provided a comprehensive image of the artist who is also 
3 public figure. Once having begun, O'Connor returned over and over 
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to his memories and impressions of Yeats; in addition to the accounts | 
given of him in My Father’s Son and The Backward Look (1967), O'Connor | 
produced in all at least fifteen articles, lectures, and broadcasts on 
Yeats. i Oe ' 

In his reminiscences about Yeats, O'Connor is direct in saying that 
Yeats at times had a hand in his work. Certainly Yeats encouraged him, 
especially in his work as a translator, not least by publishing collections 
of O’Connor’s translations at the Cuala Press.3° O’Connor has 
described, in a tantalizing but generalized way, Yeats’s habit of revising 
his friends’ poems,3! and has acknowledged Yeats’s involvement in a 
few poems in particular, notably “Kilcash” and O’Rahilly’s “A Grey Eye | 
Weeping,” but specific details are almost completely lacking. We may | 
feel we recognize Yeats’s voice occasionally, as in these lines from | 
“Kilcash”: 

No sound of duck or geese there 
Hawk’s cry or eagle’s cry 
No humming of the bees there. . . .32 | 


But is there more? At this date it is impossible to say; manuscript | 
evidence has not, thus far, come to light. In fact, in the published | 
version of “A Grey Eye Weeping,” we find that O’Connor has retained | 
a line he says Yeats objected to, a fact that might imply that, although | 
Yeats took an active interest, in concrete terms his effect was not great. 

O'Connor's original poems, as opposed to his translations, employ a 
variety of styles and, as is frequent with young poets, echoes of many | 
voices can be heard in them: Browning, Housman, and Corkery, for 
example, have all left traces. Occasionally there seems to be a bit of 
Yeats, as, for example, in the opening of “Irish Channel JI”: “The 
dream of which our spiritual life is born / Returns to haunt us still but 
sternly, more subdued.” Or, in a different Yeatsjan vein, we find the | 
following in “Three Old Brothers”: 


While some goes dancing reels and some | 
Goes stuttering love in ditches | 
The three old brothers rise from bed | 
And moan, and pin their britches.34 


Generally one feels that these poems are too entirely derivative; the | 
various influences seen in them have not been assimilated into 4 

personal style or voice.85 Whether Yeats himself ever actually had 4 | 
hand in any of O’Connor’s original poems is impossible to say; he | 
certainly never published any of them. As the poems are among | 
O’Connor’s least felicitous work, one would prefer to assume that | 
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yeats’s influence took the negative but useful form of leading O’Connor 
ently away from original poetry by supporting him in the much more 
fruitful activity of translation. But in the absence of clearer evidence, 
e can do no more than speculate. 

One is thus left with the question of what influence Yeats had, in 
the more general sense, on O'Connor's artistic work and on his attitude | 
toward his own role as an artist. One point on which Yeats surely 
contrasts with AE is in his passion for revision, his capacity for taking 
endless care with his artistic work. O'Connor romplained of AE that he 
had talent, intelligence, and facility, but “he was too impatient to do 
anything that required labour . . . he knew the technique of nothing.”36 
In contrast, O’Connor describes at various points Yeats’s absorption in 
the difficult—certainly not facile—act of writing; he tells of Yeats 
spending a whole evening testing a line of poetry by declaiming it over 
and over—and this not his own poem, but O’Connor’s.3’ It has been Ca 
observed by O’Connor as well as by others that, although he himself did > 
not realize it, Yeats in fact lacked a natural ear for poetic rhythms; this 
limitation led, not to his producing rhythmically imperfect poems, but 
to his giving enormous care to their construction. 

One would not exactly wish to say that O’Connor’s habit, similar to 
Yeats’s, of repeatedly revising works, even those that had already been 
published, actually derives from the example of Yeats; such an 
approach is a matter of temperament rather than of emulation. What is 
more to the point is that in Yeats O’Connor found the model of the 
artist as a patient toiler, a perfectionist. For O'Connor the example of 
Yeats justified this attitude, for he observed that he did not believe that 
Yeats was a great poet “by nature”: rather, he made himself a great 
Poet.°® That such a thing could happen at all O'Connor attributes to the at 
Power of Yeats’s intellect, but his description also suggests that Yeats’s 
greatness lay partly in his capacity for intense experience and partly in 
his concentration, his absorption in the artistic process. Out of this came ) 
the Yeats who may sometimes, in Maud Gonne’s phrase, have been 2 

silly,” but who nevertheless held authority and commanded a respect | | 
that raised him above argument. : 

oo O'Connor, the death of X eats was the a ae ous > 
losanna oea as the deteriorato E as cea ete 
artistic : = point relates, not to Yeats's administrative a a 4 ee ve 
ormer x ority; in the last part of his life ee a fee See 
retained a. control over the Abbey's dommgs, i ee 

is moral force. Once he was gone, O'Connor says, the Abbey 


W. : & 
as left in the hands of those who no longer had Yeats “to whom they 


on 
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would ultimately have to defend themselves.” He adds, “Genius is often 
a light by which we occasionally see ourselves and so refrain from some 
commonness of thought or action that the ume allows.”39 | 

It is doubtful that, without the example and help of Yeats, O’Connor | 
would have persisted in writing drama as long as he did; Yeats’s criticism 
of his plays was something he took to heart.*° O Connor furthermore 
continued to admire and defend Yeats as a dramatist in a period when this 
aspect of Yeats’s work was largely ignored. In practical terms, of course, | 
he owed his seat on the Board of the Abbey Theatre to Yeats; in this | 
position he was naturally encouraged to write plays and to avail himself of | 
the associations and assistance that the theater offered, in particular his 
collaborations with Hugh Hunt. After the death of Yeats O’Connor felt a 
responsibility for keeping a serious Irish theater alive, and feared that the 
great founding work of Yeats and Lady Gregory might ultimately go for 
nothing. When O’Connor was—at least as he himself saw it—forced outof | 
the Abbey, he continued for a long time to think and write about the | 
problems of an Irish theater, and, with O’Faolain, tried to come up with | 
a scheme that could provide productions for new Irish plays to which the 
Abbey offered no home. Little came of these plans, but O’Connor’s con- 
cern was a serious one, and was intimately related to his sense of obligation 
to Yeats. 

Gradually, however, he became less absorbed in the matter of a 
national theater and extended his attention to a view of the drama in | 
general, a natural enough development as he also began to live outside | 
of Ireland for long periods. His book, The Art of the Theatre (1947),4! is | 
the product of more than a decade of thinking, writing, and speaking 
about drama. In the 1940s the BBG frequently used O’Connor in 
discussions about drama in general, or individual new productions in 
particular, and in the 1950s he was once again doing drama criticism for 
an American magazine.42 This aspect of O’Connor’s work and thought 
has been largely forgotten since his death, and certainly much of what 
he wrote and broadcast about the drama was ephemeral, but the 
concern was, for many years of his life, a central one, and it was 
strengthened by the years of association with Yeats. ; 
___ What I have been discussing thus far is the extent of Yeals® 
influence on O’Connor, but in this relationship the communication was | 
not all one way. Certainly a few of Yeats’s poems bear obvious marks 0° | 
his association with O'Connor: his “Lullaby,” for example, is 2? 
extension of O’Connor’s translation of the lullaby of Grainne for 
Ae panies familiar is Yeats’s adaptation, in “The Cures 

, onnor’s line from O'Rahilly: “My fathers follow 
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theirs before Christ was crucified.” O'Connor himself discounted the 
| idea that his translations had any significant influence on Yeats’s later 
| oetry: the true state of affairs, he claimed, was that “Sometimes, 
| having supplied some felicitous line of his own, he promptly stole it 
| back for one of his original poems.”44 

| Here again, details are impossible to ascertain. What one does 
| notice is how certain of Yeats’s preoccupations, which become 
particularly prominent in the poems of the 1930s, have their 
forerunners in the Irish poetry O’Connor was working on at the same 
time. Is it, for example, a coincidence that Yeats created the character 
of Crazy Jane at about the same time that O’Connor was struggling with 
his first complete translation of “The Old Woman of Beare”? Old age is, i 
indeed, a frequent theme in the Irish poems O’Connor was translating 
| in the 1930s. The angry regret for the loss of youth, which we tend to | 
think of as distinctly Yeatsian, is in fact there in the Irish originals, not na | 
only in “The Old Woman of Beare,” but in such bitter poems as | 

“Usheen” and “Prayer for the Speedy End of Three Great Misfortunes” 
(later known as “Inheritance,” or “Devil, Maggot and Son”). Consider, E: 

for example, “Fathers and Children”: - 


l A young man at his father’s fire 
Lords it and takes the best 

An old man at his son’s fire 
Covers his knees with his breast. 


Fathers and children—no, 
The son the father devours; 
All that is ours is theirs, 
Nothing of theirs is ours.45 


The treatment of the sexual frustration of old age, which we think 
of as being both a distinctively modern and a distinctively Yeatsian 
Contribution to the literature of old age, is in fact there in the older 
poetry too, not only in “The Old Woman of Beare,” but also in the 
O'Connor translation (published under several different titles), which of 
begins “Woman full of wile / Take your hand away.” In both O'Connor 
and Yeats we often find a bitter, incisive note, an aphoristic and ironic | 
quality, O'Connor, for example, renders: 


Love like heat and cold 
Pierces and passes soon 
ealousy pierces too 
ut stays in the marrowbone.*® 


In 
Yeats, to take one of many instances, we find: 
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A bloody and a sudden end 
Gunshot or a noose 

For death who takes what man would keep 
Leaves what man would lose.47 


Who is the leader here? “Influence” is perhaps not always an issue, At 
some points it may be more appropriate to speak of a coincidence of 
insight. i 
In one striking example, O’Connor records how he objected to the 
actress’ weeping at the end of a performance of Lady Gregory's 
“Devorgilla”; Yeats supported his view, and shortly afterward came 
“Lapis Lazuli”: 

All perform their tragic play. . . . 

Yet they, should the last scene be there, 

The great stage curtain about to drop, 

If worthy their prominent part in the play, 

Do not break up their lines to weep. 


O'Connor, in recording this event in My Father's Son, does not go on to 
quote the following lines: “They know that Hamlet and Lear are gay; / 
Gaiety transfiguring all that dread.”48 But the extended idea, that 
nobility and heroism are marked by the gay response to tragedy, is one 
that might have been O’Connor’s own. It is precisely this capacity that 
makes Mozart, for him, one of the greatest of all artists: 


It is a way of seeing things which revokes the tragic attitude 
without turning it into comedy, which says, not “Life is beautiful 
but so sad” but “Life is sad but so beautiful” and this way of 
seeing things, half way between tragedy and comedy, represents 
a human norm. . . . [Mozart] will always keep the place he has 
held since his death since he represents a human norm by which 
the greatest must be judged.*9 


The importance O'Connor accords to this idea can be seen in the light 
of the fact that he describes his mother as being of “Mozartean 
temperament”; her gaiety in the face of experiences that would have 
led many another woman to despair is, for him, the sign of her “internal 
integrity.’5! O’Connor felt that these were qualities he did not himself 
share, yet one might question his judgment. Who, before him, 
perceived in the Oedipus complex the material for a comedy? “A l 
things fall and are built again / And those that build them again are 
gay. 

That Yeats and O'Connor share these values is, perhaps, tO be 
explained in another way: the attitude is an Irish one. Sean O'Casey» 
himself a master at creating something “half way between comedy 2 
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tragedy,” dedicated one volume of his autobiography “To the gay laugh 
of my mother at the gate of the grave.” George Moore, Shaw, James 
Stephens, Patrick Kavanagh, Brendan Behan, even Beckett, all in one 
way or another evince the same capacity for responding to suffering 
with laughter. Perhaps Yeats and O’Connor helped each other to 
articulate these shared values; the sense is, not so much of a lesson 
taught and learned, as of “the shock of recognition.” 

O'Connor tended to view with amusement Yeats’s fondness for 
making fine-sounding pronouncements, laying down the law to the 
world on the strength of the artist’s authority, which Yeats, in his 
preoccupation with ancient Ireland, saw as merely the Irish poet’s 
inherited privilege. What O’Connor does not acknowledge so readily is 
that for rather a long time he, too, tended to pontificate, especially in 
book reviews and other statements about artistic matters. The same 
tendency is often seen in his letters to the Dublin newspapers, letters he 
usually felt impelled to write to express his displeasure with 
something —not infrequently the Abbey and its policies. The manner, 
with its tendency to enunciate broad but not necessarily well-established 
principles as a basis for the position it espoused, is clearly derived from 
Yeats; its hallmark is the ponderous declarative sentence, the air of 
schoolmasterly or pastoral scolding. Sometimes O’Connor can gain 
assent; at other times the absoluteness is self-defeating, as when he 
wrote in advice for young writers: “Read modern books only, and read 
every book by a modern Irish writer. . . . Education is a preparation for 
life, and the only suitable preparation for Irish life is Irish literature.”52 
The advice, whatever prompted it, invites instant dissent. Certainly it 
sounds unconvincing coming from a writer whose own education came 
largely from Turgenev, Chekhov, and Goethe. 

Examples could proliferate. Sometimes O’Connor tended to 

Orrow, not only Yeats’s manner, but also his vocabulary: 


___ Players are human beings. Keep them only at the presenta- 
tion of provincial life and they become of necessity aie of it; 
strident, harsh—comedians. To get the best out of players you 
must employ the whole range of their humanity, their intellect, 
their heart, their pride of life. Then they will bring to farce, as 
Lady Gregory brought from “Devorgilla” to “The Workhouse 

ard,” as Synge brought from “Riders to the Sea” to The 
Playboy,” all that sense of the dignity of life which they have 
learned from its heroic things.°? 


No : 
clei Teading that last sentence, unascribed, could be blamed for 
Buting it to Yeats. 
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O'Faolain, who often engaged in—indeed, cooked up— newspaper 
controversies with O’Connor, in time found himself in the Position | 
having to edit some of what O’Connor wrote for the Bell. O'Faolain 
who had the advantage of intimacy as well as insight, is unquesti onabl 
the best, if the briefest, of O’Connor’s major critics to date. He almos 
certainly rubbed a raw nerve when he pointed out in a private letter 
that O’Connor was attempting to assume to himself the authority of 
Yeats without the platform of respect that Yeats’s eminence and social 
position had given him. Attacking one of O’Connor’s outbursts, he said: 


Come off it, there, and be yourself. Yeats was Anglo-Irish and 
had standards long established in his class and breed. They are 
not our standards, and God alone knows if we have any 
standards at all. ... But whatever standards we have or may 
create, they can’t be Yeats’s toplofticality shoved over, with his 
common arrogant contempt for “the beggars,” on the people. 


It is a great temptation. To behave like a genius in public. To do 
it one has to be able to carry it off. ALWAYS. But you and I will 
go and spoil it all by being breezy with Mickey Muldoon the next 
minute. . . . In you and me that sort of thing is not natural. The | 
people are OUR people, our fathers and mothers. They will take 
it from Yeats, from Parnell, but not from Mikey Donovan, nor 
even from Frank O’Connor.54 


Unpalatable though the observation must have been, it is an acute one; 
O'Connor in the pontifical vein is not O’Connor at his most attractive or 
Most convincing, and in later years—when his own authority was, al 
length, beyond question—he was less tempted to employ it. 
O'Connor himself attributed to the example of Yeats another 
misguided role, that of “the man of action,” in particular in his activities 
at the Abbey. Although some observers, especially Peter Kavanagh, 
insist that O'Connor represented Yeats’s natural successor at the Abbe 
because he was one of the few in power in the theater who was capable 
of upholding its artistic standards, O’Connor himself came to regard his 
involvement in running the theater as a personal disaster. Despite his 
devotion to Yeats and to the theater Yeats had built, he finally had 1 
acknowledge that the political skills necessary to control such a bog 
were beyond his grasp. Yeats, man of the theater, senator, dramatist 
poet, had filled all of these roles convincingly, but for O’Connor—W | 
also tried to exercise the AE roles of editor and social commentator- 
the combination of public and creative work was ill-suited. For Y€ 
perhaps, the Self and the Anti-Self which needed to be balanced We“ 
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those of the poet and the man of action, but O’Connor could not 
maintain the equilibrium. Not long after the death of Yeats, he reports, 
«j saw that the man of action was still on top: with nothing like Yeats’s 
talent I had been playing Yeats’s game. At once I resigned from every 
organization I belonged to and sat down, at last, to write.”55 

My comments, taken together, may tend to suggest that the 
influence of Yeats on O’Connor was either minimal (in the translations) 
or baleful (in the public manner) and that, if anything, Yeats’s art may 
have profited from the relationship at least as much as O’Connor’s. But 
the overriding consideration is that Yeats was the one father figure who 
provided O’Connor with a model of artistry of the highest order, for fe ee 
whom artistic concentration and artistic integrity were paramount and 
inalienable. 

Corkery, despite his gifts, produced an art that was limited in 
focus; his attitudes tended to be parochial. It was not long before his 
younger disciples outstripped him both artistically and politically, and 
he lacked their staying power, stagnating and apparently retreating 
into bitterness as O’Connor and O’Faolain matured. The fact that he 
was the mentor of two younger, much more significant, Cork writers 
is usually the second, if not indeed the first, thing now said about 
Corkery. 

AE was more cosmopolitan than Corkery; he offered a far broader 
view and was in no way inclined to literary envy, at least not of those 
younger than himself. But AE’s major achievement, as we now 
understand, was not really in the literary sphere; he excelled as an 
editor and public commentator, and is now interesting chiefly because 
he embodied, in one person, so many of the preoccupations and 
tendencies of his generation. He shaped O’Connor’s ideas about what it 
1S to be an Irish writer, but had little positive influence on O’Connor’s 
fiction or poetry. 

One would not wish to claim for O’Connor a stature as great as 
that of Yeats. It is a commonplace to say that, in the generation which 
Succeeded Yeats, there were no giants comparable to himself and 
pee O'Connor's name is usually among a a Pes 

€ sure, on 3 Hs one rene fee ae ere an DOY 
Ta v who effaced his predecessor, u eee e 
Ei ane eats was the only one of his masters v Pe es 
that last a the only one with whom he had a T ae en oie 
Co € until the end of the older man's like. was , 
nnor himself says, that he discovered his “real father” at last. 
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1 It should, however, be noted that this title was selected after O'Connor, 
oN of Corkery’s fictional works were first published by the Talbot 
Dublin. Many of his books have gone through several editions. 

3Corkery also wrote about other coastal towns, about sailors and 
fishermen. This point does not seem to have made nearly so much of an 
impression on O'Connor, and it is mostly in his novels, which owe much to 
Corkery, that water has much significance. In an anthology of short stories he 
edited, O'Connor included Corkery’s “The Awakening,” a story about a youn 
boy who inherits his father’s fishing boat. It is not a particularly typical Corkery 


Press, 


story, and certainly would not invite anyone to consider that Corkery had an | 
influence on O'Connor's work. However, O’Connor’s widow recalls that he 


originally chose a different story by Corkery for inclusion, but that Corker 
rejected the choice and insisted on “The Awakening. She does not remember 
what O’Connor’s original choice was. See Modern Irish Short Stories, World's 
Classics, No. 560 (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957, and later printings). 

4 Sean O'Faolain, “Daniel Corkery,” Dublin Magazine, 11, No. 2 (Apr.—June 
1936), 51. 

5 See Vive Moi! (Boston: Little, Brown, 1964), pp. 334-38 for O’Faolain’s 
own account of this episode. 

6 The National Being was published in London and Dublin by Maunsel. 

7 See, for example, AE, “The Beggar within Our Gates,” Irish Statesman, 5 
Sept. 1925, pp. 810-11. 

8 See AE, “Thoughts for a Convention,” in Imagination and Reveries, 2nd ed. 
(Dublin and London: Maunsel and Roberts, 1921). This piece was written in 
1917. 


° Frank O'Connor, An Only Child (London: Macmillan; New York: Knopf, | 


1961), pp. 268-69. 

10 Frank O’Connor, My Father’s Son (New York: Knopf, 1968), p. 129. 

1 Frank O'Connor, “Two Friends: Yeats and AE,” Yale Review, 29, No. | 
(Sept. 1939), 60-88. 


12“Making the Countryside Fit to Live in,” Sunday Independent, 23 Jan. 
1944, p. 3. 


13 “Qur Farmers’ Wives Are Not a Race of Foreign Beauties,” Sunday 
Independent, 26 Nov. 1944, p. 3. The headlines given to the Ben Mayo articles 
are often cryptic, awkward, or misleading. 

; “A Dress Reform for Irish Farmers,” Sunday Independent, 24 Sept. 1944, 
P 


Present?,” Sunday Independent, 27 Aug. 1944, p. 3. 
ane goths are the People’s Genuine Friends,” Sunday Independent, 26 Sept: 
p P. g 


PN PE ducatie System that Provokes Quarrels,” Sunday Independent, ] Aug: 
, p. 3. j 


18 See “Danger of State Control,” 1 Oct. 1944, p. 3. Also relevant isle 
Urgesfon Security Has Great Dangers,” Sunday Independent, 11 Feb. 1945: P: Ik 

® These points are taken up in many articles. See, for example, “This T3 
about Education,” Sunday Independent, 25 July 1943, p. 3, and Edie 
System that Provokes Quarrels,” Sunday Independent, 1 Aug. 1943, p. 3. 
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20 “History Is Damned by Henry Ford, But.. -> Sunday Independent, 27 Feb. 


13. 
o letter is undated. 


) 22 Frank O’Connor, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught (London: Robert Hale, 
50), pp. 99-101. 
ey ), peak O’Connor,, “The Future of Irish Literature,” Horizon, 5, No. 25 
(Jan. 1942), 55-63. 

24 O'Connor, An Only Child, p. 205. 

25 Henry Summerfield, That Myriad Minded Man—AE y J.J.: 
Rowman a Littlefield, 1975), p. 105. Morowa Silt 

26 Frank O’Connor, “A Boy in Prison,” Life and Letters, 10, No. 56 (Aug. 
1934), pp- 525-35. 

27 “Fighting outside had definitely ended; De Valera had issued a cease-fire 
order but had refused either to surrender or negotiate (the Government of the 
Irish Republic, being the only lawful one, could not possibly negotiate with A 
impostors).... We professed to be prisoners of war, but the government to fy 
which we gave allegiance would accept no responsibility for us, either by 

) surrendering or coming to terms with the enemy” (O'Connor, An Only Child, pp. 
260, 265). 

28 The letters from O’Faolain to O’Connor are in the Frank O'Connor 
papers, Mugar Library, Boston University. Some of O’Connor’s letters to 
O'Faolain are in the Bancroft Library, University of California at Berkeley, but 
they are mostly from a somewhat earlier period. 

29 O'Connor, “Two Friends: Yeats and AE.” 

3 The O'Connor translations published by the Cuala Press (Dublin) were 
The Wild Bird’s Nest: Poems from the Irish by Frank O'Connor with an Essay on the 
Character in Irish Literature by A.E. (1932); Lords and Commons (1938); and The 
Lament for Art O’Leary with Illustrations by Jack B. Yeats (1940, but planned before 
W. B. Yeats’s death). The same poems were included, although often in 
different versions and/or with different titles in The Fountain of Magic (London: 
Macmillan, 1939) and in Kings, Lords and Commons (New York: Knopf, 1959; 
London: Macmillan, 1961). Below, I have referred to these poems by first lines 
or by the titles used in the Cuala Press editions, and have quoted the texts as 
they appear in the earliest editions because of the connection with Yeats. These 
titles and versions will often be much less familiar than later ones. 

F O'Connor, My Father's Son, pp. 104-05. 

S O'Connor, The Wild Bird’s Nest, p: 24: 

a O'Connor, My Father’s Son, p. 104, and any text of “A Grey Eye 
ing.” 
Other po Connor's only collection of original poems is Three Old Brothers and 
Ake ems (London and New York: Nelson, 1936). “Irish Channel II,” p. 22, 
Ss pbears as “Dedication” at the beginning of Guests of the Nation. The utle 
Ta: Three Old Brothers is on pp. 9-10 of that collection. À 
iereeeus Higgins made a similar point, with particular reference to Yeats, in 
aug of Three Old Brothers, Dublin Magazine, 11, No. 3 (July-Sept. 1936), 
BO 
37 eanan “Two Friends: Yeats and AE,” p: 80. 4 
Corkery e onnor, My Father's Son, p- 104. O'Faolain is reported as saying thar 
ncouraged him to rewrite and revise extensively, but I am not aware 
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f O'Connor ever making a similar observation about Corkery. See Paul 
Doyle, Sean O’Faolain, Twayne English Authors Series (New York: Tie 


1968), pp. 135-36. amy 
s Prank O'Connor, “What Made Yeats a Great Poet?,” Listener, 15 Ma 


1947, pp. 761-62. 
29'S 'Connor, My Father’s Son, p. 199. 


40 Ibid., pp. 162-63. 


y 


41 Frank O'Connor, The Art of the Theatre (London and Dublin: Fridberg | 


1947). The book is based on a series of lectures given at the University of Hul] 
in 1944. They were also published serially in the Bell, March to June 1945, 


42 O'Connor participated in a BBC discussion series called “Curtain Up!” | 


which ran for many weeks in the first part of 1941; these discussions were 
published in the Listener between January and April 1941. In 1948 and 1949 
O'Connor provided theater criticism for another long BBC series, “The Critics,” 


and occasionally participated in a different series, “The Critic on the Air,” inthe | 


same period. In 1956 he wrote several pieces of theater criticism for Holiday; he 
also wrote occasionally for Theatre Arts Monthly in the 1950s. 

43 This poem is entitled “Lullaby of Adventurous Love” in The Wild Bird's 
Nest, “Grania” elsewhere. 

44 Frank O'Connor, preface to Kings, Lords and Commons, 2nd ed. (London: 
Macmillan; Dublin: Gill and Macmillan, 1970), p. vii. 


45 The first stanza appears in “Stray Verses” (no. 2) in Lords and Commons, | 


the second is added in The Fountain of Magic, where the poem is called “Fathers 
and Children.” In Kings, Lords and Commons it is called “Fathers and Sons.” 

46 “Stray Verses” (no. 1), in Lords and Commons, later called “Jealousy.” 

47 W. B. Yeats, “The Lament of John Kinsella for Mrs. Mary Moore,” Last 
Poems. 

48 See O'Connor, My Father's Son, pp. 211-12. 


49 Frank O’Connor, “For a Two-Hundredth Birthday,” Harper's Bazaar | 


(New York), No. 2390 (Jan. 1956), 94. 
5° O'Connor, An Only Child, ch. 1. 
51 bid., ch. 2. 


52 Frank O'Connor, “The Belfry: To a Would-Be Writer,” Bell, 1, No. 5 
(Feb. 1941), 87. 


53 Frank O'Connor, Letter, under “Ideas for an Irish Theatre,” Irish Times 
12 Oct. 1938, p. 5. 


54 Undated letter, probably of March or April 1941 [my date] in the Frank | 


O'Connor papers, Mugar Library, Boston University. Quoted with kin 
permission of A. P. Watt and the Mugar Library, Boston University. 
55 O'Connor, My Father's Son, p. 235. 
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Clouded Patrimonies: A Glance at 
My Father’s Son 


JOHN HILDEBIDLE 


The title of Frank O’Connor’s second volume of memoirs, My 
Father’s Son, seems cruelly sardonic. Certainly the Michael O’Donovan 
who appears, thinly veiled and under other names, in such stories as 
“My Oedipus Complex” and “The Cornet Player Who Betrayed 
Ireland,” and, under his own name in the opening pages of An Only 
Child, seems little enough to be proud of, and even less to claim an 
inheritance from. Vain (or to use O’Connor’s word for it, “proud”), 
drunk, angry, forgetful of his son and too often unaware of the true 
nature of his wife: Michael O’Donovan reads almost like the villain of 
An Only Child, played off against the “Mozartean” and “innocent” 
temperament of O’Connor’s mother. We might expect this second 
volume to restore balance; to see Michael in a new light. But for the 
most part it continues the work of the first volume, to pay tribute to 
O'Connor's mother and to explain or excuse O'Connor's own nature as 
that of “A Mother’s Boy.” 

The oedipal tactic of My Fathers Son seems at first to be the 
obliteration of the father. There is an explicitly oedipal battle between 
father and son over houses: O’Connor wants the family to move, but the 
father suspects, correctly, that this is just a ploy to get closer to Minnie 
O'Donovan. O’Connor’s change of name had apparently wiped Michael 

„novan out of his life. Of his birth name: Michael Francis 
$ Donovan, O'Connor drops exactly those parts—first name and 
rence aich would at all identify him as his father's son. But 
eee most of My Father's Son, O'Connor 1s still O'Donovan; and it 
wy, Some mental adjustment not to be puzzled when someone says, 


Well, O'Donovan,” in speaking to the man we know as O'Connor. In 
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father: melancholy and awkwardness. Yet it is an inheritance, or at ae 

rate an influence, that ought to be easy enough to escape by taking (as 

O’Connor ultimately does) any train out of Cork. Michael O’Donovan_ | 
| 
| 


An Only Child O’Connor in passing asserts a dark inheritance from his | 
| 


“the most complete townie I ever knew”?—cannot and will not live 


outside of Cork. So it is more than a little important that, having c 
become a librarian, O’Connor takes a post in Sligo. That narrative of $ 
escape is emphasized by the ending of the book, which finds O'Connor | : 
(now, significantly, under the name by which we know him) alone in | 
Dublin, as he “sat down, at last, to write” (p. 235). |g 
The last lines of the book suggest an analogy to Portrait of the Artist i 
as a Young Man that is otherwise hard to see in the book. They show ti 
O'Connor freed by the older man’s death from the presence of his A 
father. However firm that is as a rhetorical ending, it conceals the actual L 
story the book has to tell. O’Connor has long since begun to write, has d 
produced by his own account a volume of short stories (Guests of the h 
Nation), a novel (The Saint and Mary Kate), and a very successful play (The | y, 
Invincibles). The best escape is to Dublin, since his father particularly |, 
hates that city and its inhabitants (p. 80). Ae 33 
To “escape” from his father is problematic, since it also, given the | p 
devotion of Michael and Minnie O’Donovan, means an “escape” from | p 
his mother, and from Cork, and thus from “my material, as you might | Je 
call it” (p. 41), since Cork is inescapably present in almost everything he | 
wrote, although not always by name. Away from Cork, he still can | c 
encounter “my material, as you might call it,” most especially in the | a 
form of small-minded library councils. But the view is, ominously “from 
outside” (p. 41). His father is, in his way, a window into “the real 
Ireland, lonely and dotty” (p. 50). Now some distance from that 
material is beneficial, and is played out in the knowing, ironical voice of 


his stories; but an outside, distant view is too much like the | 
detachment— from subject and audience—the result of which O'Con- | p 


nor sees horribly laid out in Joyce.3 | b 
And in a sense escape from his father is escape, Or attempted | E 
escape, from his mother and himself. At one point O’Connor offers@ | sc 
summary of his father’s character that could, in large part, be applied t0 | lo 
himself: ; poh 
} ` 
Father was a one-woman man [N.B., it is the same woman: | : 
O’Connor’s mother, Michael’s wife], and in the same way ie ie | é 

e 


a one an man, and one might go even further and say he 
PODE] ouse. In some extraordinary way she and Cork and Or h 
? . Í 

ouse in Harrington’s Square (not to mention the pensions) weri 
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all fused together into a vast complacency that hid whatever 
drove him to his terrible drinking bouts. Clearly I had some of 
his weakness to go back to Cork in defiance of Russells 
warnings. (p. 49) 
O'Connor, as An Only Child makes clear, does not share his father’s 
weakness for one house and his obsession with pensions; but otherwise 
the fixities seem as evident in son as in father. Breaking them does not 
however produce drinking bouts; O’Connor says nothing that would 
allow the reader to accuse him of being “his father’s son” when it comes 
to the bottle. 

“Escape” from Minnie O’Donovan is not so easy. Minnie is more 
transplantable; her son, even when away, mails his laundry home, and 
when faced with unhappy circumstance, such as the “ruthlessness” of 
Lennox Robinson’s negotiations over salary, he can go “home in great 
distress to my mother” (p. 5). Eventually O’Connor obtains “a seaside 
house in Glengarriff for myself and Mother” (p. 126), and Mother 
reacts favorably to her son’s request that she “come to Switzerland with 
me” (p. 164). His father’s visits are unsatisfying, to put it mildly. The 
last is “uncontrollable,” and ends with Michael O’Donovan almost 
begging to leave: “I shouldn’t have come. I'll go back by the next train. 
I'll be better at home.” O’Connor accedes to his father’s request, but is 
left feeling terrible “pity and remorse” (p. 166). 

But O’Connor’s decision whether or not to leave Cork is much less 
calculated, and is driven not by logic or even the need to write as much 
as by psychic turmoil: 


When I applied for a job as municipal librarian in Dublin, I still 

had the notion that I should do it only as a temporary expedient 

until a similar job turned up in Cork. Nothing could cure me of 

the notion that Cork needed me and that I needed Cork. 
Nothing but death can, I fear, ever cure me of it. (p. 61) 

Part of that “fear” is O’Connor’s visible and painful fear of leaving, and 

losing, “home.”4 In An Only Child, he had rehearsed, at length and with 

Breat poignancy, his mother’s life as a “homeless” orphan, and no 

sooner does he reach Dublin than he is struck by “a suicidal mood of 

Oneliness” and homesickness (pp. 76-77). But no sooner, on the other 

rand, does he connive his way back to Cork—as he had hoped, a 

prarian’s job came open—than he realizes that “I couldn't stand the 

Sen, Place” (p. 50) and more to the point, trying to become a 

ites scale theatrical impresario, he realizes “Cork standards of 

i a and my own could not exist for long side by side” (p. 60). As 

ncounters with the censors will repeatedly prove, such conflict is 
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not true only of Cork. Bu 
threatening to suffocate me 


Rock and Dutch Interior.° 
It seems a hopeless muddle. The route of escape, which hag 


(p. 61), as it does the characters in Moses! 


t the city seems deadly to him now: “Cork wall 
5 | 


seemed such a logical and even necessary response to Michag | 


O'Donovan, is thus full of psychic barriers. And Michael iS NOL so easy to 
escape, in any case. O'Connor keeps encountering him, or aspects of 
him, in the most unlikely places. Taking rooms in Sligo, O’Connor finds 
that his new landlord “when he was on the drink was very like father" 
(p. 7), so much so that O'Connor, to protect himself and the man’ 
family, must hide an army rifle under his mattress. “The O’Donovan 
morbidity” reappears as the “melancholy” of Lennox Robinson, who 
sets O’Connor on the track of becoming a librarian, thus in a way one 
might describe as “fatherly” helping him solve the problem with which 
the book begins, that of having neither money nor job. His father’s 
obsessive quirks, especially a devotion to pensions, recurs in George 
Russell’s obsession with habit and pattern. O’Connor no sooner flees 
one father than he finds another, especially Russell and Yeats, of whom 
he says, “one might say I was discovering my real father at last.” 

That he could claim the title of the great poet’s son seems odd, 
since we are so used to thinking of him as at most a translator, and more 
fundamentally a writer of fiction. But as a young man, especially in 
league with his friend Geoffrey Phibbs, O’Connor thinks of himself asa 
poet (p. 23), and he had in Cork been, like Yeats, the founder of a 
theater. It is perhaps Yeats’s single-minded devotion to his art, his 
willingness to employ all of his energy and his “deviousness” —two traits 
of the man which O’Connor finds remarkable (pp. 194, 181), in defense 
of his vision of the Abbey, that O’Connor would like to claim as a 
inheritance. 

Of Yeats we might imagine O’Connor claiming, with more pride 
perhaps than justice, “I am my father’s son.” Certainly Yeats move 


í} s, . . i 
O'Connor to a kind of compliment not much found in his treatment | 
ii 


his other “fathers.” “In the few years I had known him I had seen 
poetry getting nearer and nearer to my own ideal of poetry” (p: 222) 
Or, later, after what Auden permanently named that “dark, cold daj. 
when a great man dies . . . a phase of reality ends” (p. 230). 
And it is Yeats who gives the book its title, which is taken fron 
some lines from his play Purgatory: 


I ran away, worked here and there 
Till I became a peaa on the roads, 
No good trade, but good enough 
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Because I am my father’s son. 


a Because of what I did or may do.6 
had O'Connor finds a “good trade,” but hardly due to the help of his Ra 
al biological father. The play from which these lines derive has been taken i 
yto as Yeats’s valedictory, as have his words from the stage at the Abbey on | 
S of the night of its first performance: “I put nothing in this play because it 
nds seemed picturesque. I have put there my own convictions about this 
ler" world and the next.”” Perhaps then a part of Yeats’s legacy to O'Connor 
an’s is artistic frankness. 
van But Yeats is hardly perfect. Like others in the memoirs—most 
who notably Daniel Corkery and Erskine Childers—his intention to change 
one Ireland largely fails. Like the other fathers, he is full of obsessions and 
ich quirks, one of which destroys O’Connor’s carefully planned campaign 
er's against the censors by insisting on delivering a prepared speech on 
rge | “The Sanctity of the Nude” (pp. 116-17). His persistent devotion to a 
lees | peculiar style of acting threatens to destroy his beloved Abbey Theatre, 
Jom and embroils O’Connor and others in a round of “schoolboy gossip and 
intrigue” (p. 226), which in the end leaves “mediocrity in control” (p. 
ydd, 231). Like many another father in the book, Yeats leaves behind a 
jore memory of peculiarity and stubbornness, rather than a patrimony to be 
y in proudly claimed. 
asa The question of whether the title of the book can be taken at all 
ofa seriously is complicated in part by O’Connor’s admission that he is like 
his his biological father—but only a “little bit” (p. 44)—and then by the 
rails sheer number of possible “fathers” O'Connor stumbles upon or against. 
ense The events of the book—especially O’Connor’s long, patient, and 
5 al politically astute efforts to start local libraries—make him seem not at all 
| like his loud, rowdy father, although the turmoils that spell the demise 
ride of the Abbey bring O’Connor “too much of the reputation of a 
oves firebrand” (p. 218). The mood of the book is anything but admiring. 
tof Indeed the latter portion of the book is haunted by deaths, real and 
1 his | imagined, and full of betrayals. The deaths begin with the “dress 
22). rehearsal of the death that had haunted me from the time I was a 
lay, child”—that of his mother (p. 161). Some of the treachery is O'Connor's 
own; he says of his involvement with the Abbey, “I had, without i 
yom realizing it, put a large nail in the coffin of Yeats’s life work” (p. 178). r 


re to the point, there is a sense in the book that O'Connor has 
betrayed himself, first by being “A Mother's Boy,” for which he finds 
| Occasion nearly to apologize (p. 140); and by allowing himself, as his 
Publisher Macmillan puts it to him, to try to become a “good public 
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official” rather than “a good writer” (p. 235). His father’s death even 
involves a kind of treachery on the part of his beloved mother, who 


refused to tell me anything until he was dead. This T 
something I found hard to forgive, because though with half her 
mind she felt she was saving me anxiety, deep down there wa, | 
something else, not far removed from resentment—the feeling i 
that I wouldn’t understand and that I never had understood | 


(p. 167) | 
Hard words indeed for “a mother’s boy!” The greatest betrayal is death | 
itself; Michael O’Donovan’s death seems to his mother like an infidelity 
(p. 167). Treacheries and unfaithfulnesses abound; O’Connor remarks 
on the “treachery” of his good friend Richard Hayes (p. 232). 
Perhaps that is what he means when he says that only at the end of 
the book, after so many deaths—his father’s, Russell’s, Yeats’s, the | 
Tailor’s, his friend (and as a priest, necessarily another “father”) Tim 
Traynor’s—he “sat down, at last, to write” —since as we have noticed he 
was long since a professional and published writer. But only now does 
he enter fully into the world of his stories, taking up the inheritance of 
melancholy that will underpin the comedy in those stories, where | 
passion and impulse exert a much more determining force than do will | 
and intention and reason; where, given a range of possible outcomes, 
the wise money will prefer the most unhappy and disappointing, where 
lives of energy and imagination are cut off or trimmed down by the 
very “provincialism” that at the same time exerts so powerful an appeal 
to the “townie” O’Connor; where love and friendship are only 
temporarily reliable; and where, as he puts it in one of his quietest and 
finest—and saddest—stories “Song without Words”: “Even if there were 
only two men left in the world and both of them saints they wouldn't be 
happy.” Having seen at close hand the life of saints—he is unabashed 
about applying the word to his mother and to his sometime neighbor 
Minnie Connolly—and sinners, a name that surely fits Michael 


O’Donovan—he knows that neither leads unquestionably to happiness | 
or out of loneliness. | 


; Frank O'Connor, An Only Child (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1985), pp: 5» 28: 
Frank O'Connor, My Father's Son (Boston: G. K. Hall, 1985), P: 

pubeeduent page references are cited parenthetically in the text. 
Frank O'Connor, The Lonely Voice: A Study of the Short Story (New 
Harper, 1985), pp. 113-97, f ay i 
‘I have tried to detail the peculiar centrality of home and family ™ 
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| 
| g’Connor’s fiction in my chapter on him in Five Irish Writers: The Errand of 
| Keeping Alive (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1989). 
| 5 Frank O'Connor, Dutch Interior (New York: Knopf, 1940); Frank 
$ | O'Connor and Hugh Hunt, Moses’ Rock (Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. of 
er | America Press, 1983). 
a 6 William Butler Yeats, Selected Poems and Three Plays, ed. M. L. Rosenthal 
| (New York: Macmillan/Collier Books, 1986), p. 214. 
| anes Matthews, Voices: A Life of Frank O’Connor (New York: Atheneum, 
1983), p. 144. 
8 Frank O'Connor, Collected Stories (New York: Random House/Vintage, 
1982), p. 33. 
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The attempt to describe the world of Frank O’Connor’s stories i 
leads to the conclusion that like Bunyan, Sterne, and Fielding, 

O’Connor conceives of the world in the traditional Christian sense more a 

common in literature before the advent of Romanticism and perhaps a 

derived ultimately from the popular traditions of medieval Scholasti- | E 


< 


cism influential in Ireland: the view underlying his stories seems to be | 
that life is a compelling and designedly confusing challenge of pleasure a 
and pain, trials and errors, triumphs, temptations, and defeats—the l a 
whole nature of which is designed for the testing and development of Į 
the individual. 

A corollary of this position is O’Connor’s view of the individual asa 
soul rather than as a sensibility. Characteristic of the individual as a soul 
is his awareness that his primary goal is his own integrity with respect t0 
his designed purpose; that his own importance as a purposeful being 's 
sovereign, as is the importance of all men as individuals; that he is not 
victim of circumstance but is responsible for his actions as soon as he! | 
conscious of his own existence; and that he is not responsible for | 
conditions in the world, although he is responsible for his actions uf 
response to these conditions. Like Bunyan’s pilgrims, then, O'Connor’ | 
characters, armed by their assumption of individual value and of the | 
testing function of the world, go forth. nf 
Since the individual’s participation in various contexts Or “worlds | 
1s contractual—a conscious and purposive agreement on his part—he® 
sensible of the rights, responsibilities, and duties of his position within 
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his world as well as of his responsibility to his ultimate purpose; he 
expects, in return for his cooperation, that the particular world’s 
customs and actions are organized to answer to his own ultimate 
purpose. Hence he assumes, until he discovers otherwise, that the 
bargain is an honorable one on both sides. His recourse, should the 
world in which he finds himself betray his ultimate purpose, is to 
dissociate himself from that specific world by refusing to participate, 
abandoning its specific objective or finding an alternate form for its 
accomplishment. 

Since man’s sense of his own intrinsic dignity and mission is inborn, 
he becomes responsible for his actions as soon as he becomes conscious 
of his individual being. Hence O’Connor’s characters, even quite young 
children, are self-dependent. Hence, also, O’Connor’s characters 
denigrate adherence to group values, for as soon as one is capable of 
awareness of individual mission, one’s task is successful negotiation of 
individual challenges. Actions which spring only from membership in a 
group or class are not significant to individual mission and responsibil- 
ity and hence are irrelevant to the soul. 

For O’Connor’s characters, actions have primary significance, for 

actions are both sign and substance of a man’s spiritual victory or defeat 
as he meets the series of challenges presented by the worlds in which he 
participates. To the degree that a man’s action reflects an individual 
witness to the sovereign importance of his personal spiritual existence, it 
acts as a heartening reminder to others of the importance of their own 
beings, reinforcing a loyalty to the primacy of the individual in a 
purposefully ordered universe. 
In addition to reinforcing for the spectator a sense of his primary 
significance as an individual, the significant actions of others have a 
further value. Because all men and all contexts have an identical 
Purpose, proper actions are analogous. Hence the action and 
experience of others can reveal problems and conditions in the 
challenging topology of human life and, as well, varieties of good and 
bad resolutions. 

Thus O’Connor’s humanism is based on the belief that man’s 
Purpose in life is to validate his ultimate significance as an individual 
ou by grappling with a world designed for ‘this DUE nose The 

Plications of this view for the artist are many. O'Connor's convicuion 
ee commonality of mission of human beings may Spe his 
na use of a storytelling technique close to oral mes LOE a 
ae The storyteller in O’Connor’s stories assumes the universa 

vance of human action and its consequences and the analogy of the 
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hearer’s values to his own. The tellers purpose is to convey ą 
individual’s response to the challenge of his world for the relevan 
information to the listener’s mission that another’s experience Provides mA 
A sense of fittingness based on the conviction of universal order | 
together with the belief that all men know inherently the purpose | ae 
that order, is the basis for the comic vision, which acts to preserve or 


| e 
restore to the world an order already known; it judges men by actions | p 
and actions by their fittingness to the individual’s ultimate purpose; and } ch 
it judges social contexts by the appropriateness of their design to the op 
individual’s purpose. It is thus sensitive to false conceptions, misleading (4) 
appearances, distortions, and reversals of fittingness in action and form, | int 
Most importantly the comic vision finds primary reality in the visible | w¢ 


world of men’s actions and of actual conditions. Conflicts are resolved | im 
in action and are observable rather than intangible. That O’Connor’ | 
metaphysical view should involve a commitment to realism js 

explainable on the grounds that observable reality is the given design of in 
the universal order; personal perceptions are only interpretations. Thus | frí 
O'Connor's comic vision is not the “unholy laughter” ascribed to himby | iní 
his fellow-countryman Patrick Kavanagh,' nor is his purpose to “laugh | th 
both at the people and what they believe.”? Far from being either | ™ 
unholy or uncaring, his vision—based on a sense of fittingness in terms | ™ 
of a universal order—sees that man and the world are, in their nature 
and mission, mutually consecrated. i 


= 


A standard of fittingness to ultimate purpose is similarly the P 
grounds of O'Connor's view of the normalcy within grotesque, | 
ridiculous, and strange actions, and of the abnormality of accepted | i 

a 


actions. Conflicts of fittingness are the basis of the action of his stories | 
because kinds of fittingness exist in a hierarchy of value, with actions in 
recognition of man’s individual dignity and mission at the highest point. 

The conflicts of fittingness to which O'Connor directs our attention pa 


an 
= 


l mi 
are forms of the conflict of purpose between the individual soul and the ie 
particular context or world in which he finds himself; the individuals ac 
. . a à . ( 
dominating task throughout is to come to grips with the actions that | tio 
characterize this world and, by acting in accord with his essential natur®, | i 
to triumph over the temptations to lesser being which the worl O our 
p oa roen the task, proper action as a valuable and oniga ki 
individual, remains the same th i gi ries, Hf | 
“worlds” or gr . p roupo Oonan; ARE ilar ho 
groups in which a person finds himself, and the particu” |, 
tasks that each world poses, vary. i 
) . . . . . s — e | k 
O'Connor distinguishes in his stories two types of worlds—th di 


natural or normal worlds through which every person successive! | 
312 | 
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progresses in the process of growing up, and a number of “unnatural” 
worlds which the individual elects or in which he arbitrarily finds 
imself. 

u The natural worlds are defined by an individual’s level of 
consciousness. They are: (1) the world of young children, in the child’s 
perception defined by family; (2) the world of older children, whose 
wider consciousness also includes members of the neighborhood (other 
children, shopkeepers, teachers, Priests); (3) the multiple and often 
opposing worlds of youth—of their male friends, their jobs, their girls; 
(4) the world of mature men and women, involving the often 
interrelated worlds of marriage and society; (5) the world of young 
women, involving sex, marriage, and children; (6) the world of the old, 
involving the weaknesses of age and the nearness of death. 

In contrast to contexts defined as normal and natural, the 
“unnatural” worlds in O’Connor’s stories are defined, not by an 
individual’s stage of consciousness, but by the difference of these worlds 
from the majority world that surrounds and dominates them. They 
include: (1) the world of the Irish peasant, which is distinguished from 
the majority world by its primitive and personal code of justice, law, and 
manners; (2) the world of the clergy, which is separated from the 
majority primarily by its condition of celibacy and its obligation as 
spiritual authority; (3) the world of the revolutionary, distinguished 
from the majority by its commitment to violence and its freedom from 
moral and social sanctions; (4) the world of the very poor, separated 
from the majority by the immediacy of the struggle for physical 
survival; (5) the world of illegitimate children, separated by their 
abandonment; (6) the world of the exile, separated from the 
Surrounding majority by his singularity of values and feelings. 

Each of these groupings is an ordered whole, organized around a 
Particular objective or imperative to action. The individual’s task or 
Mission is to accomplish the particular objective embodied in his world 
accord with his sense of his ultimate purpose, and by this means to 
accomplish his own sovereign objective, the development and preserva- 
ton of his own integrity as a human being. Ideally, since man and the 
eer designed for each other as interacting parts of a larger 
ats “tse, the particular objective embodied in a specific world and the 
eee objective of the individual should be harmonious. In an 
a Ta both individual man and the world in which he ae Meee 
a a error. Man’s challenge, then, is to accomplish t ~ ee E 

K In his world in a way appropriate to his uititats OUYRCUNE Tey) 
Ing and correcting errors within himself, and by discovering 
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and avoiding the errors in his world. His primary method for Correction 
is dissociation from error within and without. 


The natural “worlds” in which the individual finds himself are 4 
defined by his perception, and change as that perception widens and his r 
immediate field of action and his goals shift. The first world oy 5 
grouping in which the individual finds himself is of course that ofa 3 
child within a family. In this as in the other worlds in O'Connor, ic 


stories, the individual reveals in speech, action, and way of thinking the 
underlying sense of his position in relation to his world as an honorable 
contract. Aware of duties, responsibilities, and rights, the child assumes 
that an honorable participation on his part will accomplish his sovereign 
purpose, an awareness of which is innate. His goal is similar to that of all 
of O’Connor’s individuals: in meeting the challenge of his world, he 
must validate his inborn conception of his importance as a person 
facing a designedly testing universe. He is, from the point of view of 
O’Connor’s controlling vision, a form of the normal man. 

The child learns to become aware of the capacity for betrayal of 
purpose within himself and in his world, and of his ultimate recourse, 
dissociation. His pattern of action is necessarily a series of dissociations 
from those actions, customs, and persons that he discovers do not 
accord with his ultimate objective, these discoveries being balanced by 
unexpected discoveries of associations he had not earlier suspected. 

Because of the contractual nature of his relation to his “world” or 
family, the child in O’Connor’s stories never conceives of himself as a 
passive victim or as an extension or possession of his parents; he 
considers himself to be, instead, an agent and an independently 
valuable being. Thus the state of childhood consists not in a state of 
lesser being and responsibility than adulthood but in a condition of | 
lesser power and perception of which the child is imperfectly aware 
Since he begins in the assumption that all true individuals are equal, 
sharing an identical objective and an identical contractual relation 
their worlds, he assumes that his own actions have as much meaning ® 
those of an adult. 

One evidence of this assumption of the equality of all individuals 
regardless of “world” is the child’s conversation with others whom he 
considers to be similarly aware individuals, often adults who seem s 
him to act as independent persons rather than as representatives g 
group attitudes or positions. Having begun life with the assumption ° 
his equal relation to all men based in his awareness of identical purpor’ | 
the child has progressively dissociated himself from groups 3 p 
actions of representatives of groups reveal betrayal of or blindness 
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individual purpose. But discovering an individual who gives evidence of 
a vision identical to his own, the child finds his own loneliness suddenly 
relieved; he assumes immediately an equality of relation to the other, as 
js evidenced in conversational exchanges. The link in each of the 
conversations that follow is the assumption that personal rights and 
responsibilities proper to one’s unique importance exact a universal 
loyalty. The illustrations chosen are representative: 


Seven-year-old Jackie, in “First Confession”: 
“And she know I don’t like her, and she gives pennies to 
Nora and none to me, and my da sides with her and beats me, so 


one night I was so heart-scalded I made up my mind I’d have to 
kill her.” 


The priest who is hearing Jackie’s first confession: 

“And what would you do with the body?” he asked with 
great interest. 

“I was thinking I could cut it up and Carry it away in a 
barrow I have,” said I. 

“Begor, Jackie,” said he, “do you know, you're a terrible 
child?” 

“I know, father,” said I. . . “I tried to kill Nora, too, with a 
breadknife, under the table, only I missed her.” 

“Is that the little girl that was beating you just now?” 

“Tis, father,” said I. 

“Someone will go for her with a bread-knife one day, and he 
Won't miss her,” he said. “But you must have great courage. 
There’s lots of people I’d like to do the same to, between 
ourselves, but I’d never have the nerve. . . .”3 


The narrator in “My Oedipus Complex”: 
. I couldn’t help feeling sorry for Father. I had been through 
It all myself, and even at that age I was magnanimous. I began to 
Stroke him down and say: “There! There!” He wasn’t exactly 
responsive. 
“Aren’t you asleep either?” he snarled. : s 

__ “Ah, come on and put your arm around us, can’t you?” I 
Said, and he did, in a sort of way. Gingerly, I suppose, is how 
you'd describe it. He was very bony but better than nothing.+ 


The barman in “Masculine Protest”: : ; 
“What did you come all that way for?” he asked in surprise. 
(the narrator): ' 
“Ah, I was running away from home,” I said despondently. 
. You were what?” he asked in astonishment. “You're not 
Serious.” 


“But I am,” I said, very close to tears. “I did my best, but 
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then I couldn’t stick it any longer and cleared out.” I turned my 


head away because this time I was really crying. — i 
“Oh, begor, I know what ’tis like,” he said in a friendlier t 
tone. “I did it myself.” i i i 
“Did you?” I asked eagerly, forgetting my grief. This, I felt, f 
was the very man I wanted to meet.® 
In addition to his sense of equality with all others, the l 
child-narrator is characterized by his capacity for compassion for the f 
sufferings of other individuals, no matter what their age, when he js £ 
able to understand their suffering as analogous to his own. Assuming I: 
the analogy of all human goals and, consequently, values, he is h 
interested in other individuals experiences. He observes, predomi- F 
nantly, actions and character; his awareness of nature and the 5 
man-made physical aspects of his environment is subordinate. All : 
elements of environment are of value and interest primarily in their I 
relation to his sense of mission. A final essential characteristic of the f 
narrator is that he translates his judgments into immediate action and ! 
assumes the consequences of that action. 7 
All of the child-narrators in O’Connor’s stories, because their ; 
actions are controlled by the assumption of the same world order, are i 
similar in personality, character, and behavior. The child’s particular i 
task is to make conscious the specific content of his nature. He grapples ic 
in all the stories with the task of discriminating between truly manly 
action and false appearances presented to him by his limited and h 
particular world—that of twentieth-century working-class Cork. He is d 
limited not only by his world but by the fact that although he is equal to s 
other individuals in value, he is not equal in perception and power. h 
Because he is imperfectly aware of this distinction, actions governed by th 
his sense of the ideal, as a result of his limited perception and power p 
often overreach his concrete abilities; and his actions governed by a w 
false image stemming from his world’s imperfections often betray his tc 
underlying ideal. Like all true individuals in O’Connor’s stories, the 
child feels a responsibility for his actions and hence seeks to learn from a 
his experience; but though he affects knowledgeability and grows Wis fa 
in particularities about himself and his world, the limitations of his a 
vision, based on his age and context, remain constant. 8y 
The stories that the child-narrator tells of his defining experiences ar 
can be considered in terms of the particular conflicts with which the se 
stories are concerned. Bs dı 
“Old Fellows,” “The Drunkard,” and “The Duke’s Children, © lo 
among other stories, focus on the relationship of the narrator t° a pı 
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father who fails his inborn responsibility as a father-ideal, a character 5 
type who also appears ın stories involving other “worlds.” The action in f 


the stories springs from the narrator’s dissociation of himself from his j 


father as a model of manhood. In “Old Fellows” the dissociation is 
gradual: the narrator’s inner protest is followed by his direct attempt to 
correct his father, which develops into his own assumption of the 
father’s responsibility. The narrator acts as a father-substitute for a little 
girl who is an analogue of himself—for whose plight he feels his father 
is responsible. Finally the narrator totally abandons identification with 
his father; going home alone, he spends his father’s false present of 
pennies on a false guardian (a toy dog) to protect him, as his father 
should have done, from the fright of the dark laneways. In “The 
Drunkard” the child’s natural and proper dependent position in 
relation to his father is completely reversed; he is sent out by his mother 

‘- to guard his father from a new drinking bout. By performing, himself, 
the action typical of his father—becoming drunk—he maintains the 
unnatural reversal of roles and ironically succeeds in restoring his 
father to the proper position of guardian. In “The Duke’s Children,” 
the young narrator rejects his laborer father, who is unfitting to the 
falsely superior self-image the narrator has assumed partly in order to 
Impress a girl. The narrator discovers that his action is a betrayal of his 
ideal self, not a witness to it. 

_ A larger number of stories involve the child-narrator’s relation to 
his mother. Though with qualification in one story, “Masculine Protest,” 
the mothers are sympathetically portrayed. In these stories the action 
Springs primarily from the narrator’s false conception of himself and 
his position and his consequent betrayal of his ideal self. “The Man of 
the House,” “The Thief,” “The Pretender,” “The Genius,” and, 
Fecal My Oedipus Complex”? are concerned with the conflict 

thin the child of a false image of himself and his ideal self in relation 
to his mother. 

; Be The Man of the House,” the child-narrator assumes, and fails, 

aen ave! adult responsibility beyond his powers when his mother 

: failure hen his world is totally disordered by what he conceives to be 
sympath Of his proper and normal responsibility, his mother’s 

euc awareness that his powers are naturally unequal to the task 

€ protective motherly role restore his sense of right order and his 

‘teem. In “The Thief” the narrator's jealous imagining of his 


Utiful br ae 3 
lose X brother's higher place in his mother’s affections leads him to 
s 


Pres 


ene Proper sense of self. His receiving from “Santa” a Christmas 
he deems more appropriate to his brother only reinforces his 
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unconscious conviction that his identity is lost. His act of self. 
assertion—switching the presents —is of course discovered by his 
mother, whose grief at the boy’s betrayal of honor brings him to an 
awareness of his betrayal. That awareness in turn defines for the boy his ( 
sense of self, restoring proper order. i 

“The Face of Evil,” “The Idealist,” “The Man of the World,” j 
“Masculine Protest,” “First Confession,” and, peripherally, “The 
Patriarch”® involve the relation of the narrator with male figures other 
than his father, the first three stories involving his relation with his 
peers, and the last three his relation to sympathetic father-images. In 
two stories of the latter group, “Masculine Protest” and “First 
Confession,” older men rescue the narrator from the plight in which his 
action has involved him because of their sympathy for his vulnerability 7 
to the hard-heartedness of women; the narrator thus gains a sense of \ 
membership in the world of men. In “The Face of Evil,” “The Idealist,” a 
and “Man of the World,” which involve the narrator’s relationships with s 
his peers, he discovers the hierarchical structure of that communal male ti 
membership, learning the falseness of the assumption that commonality | a 
of immediate world, group, age, and gender necessarily involves d 
awareness of identical mission. In both “The Idealist” and “Man of the v 
World,” the narrator distinguishes his individual vision from the vision | i 
of other individuals and of his group; in “The Face of Evil,” he a 
discovers an unsuspected commonality of vision with a social outlaw 
who, like himself, tries to witness in his action to his sense of his 
individual value. 

“The Face of Evil” is an apt example of O’Connor’s thought and 0 
method in these stories of children. In the story, the childish “saint” (the | S 
child-narrator) discovers his unexpected kinship with Charlie Dalton, | © 
the child-outlaw; the narrator recognizes that both of them in their lr 
apartness from the group bear witness to their feeling that their r 
individual souls are their own highest care. Impressed by the “saint, h 


Charlie Dalton makes a final effort to redeem himself from being an : 
outlaw (for though false adherence to the group is improper, pe $ 
ual). 


outlawry does not accord, either, with an ideal vision of the indivi 
The narrator is “very happy about it in a quiet way,” not because he has 

a missionary zeal but because he feels that Charlie, like himself, W“ s 
discover in the religious world models of ideal action and the awarene® 

that commonality does exist in the world. The narrator has assume 

that persons committed to the religious ideal, unlike ordinary groups | 
persons, believe in individual worth and so has associated himself wit! 
“saints” as a defining group. 
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If. When Father OEcaG does not respond to Charlie’s confession 
iih according tO the a een of proper action, giving Charlie a {f 
He heavy penance instea 1 of welcoming Sympathy, the narrator's sense of E 
ib commonality with Saints ceases; the mode of action embodied in 
religious practice has been found false to the sovereign claim of the 
1 individual soul: 
he ... I knew that Charlie must have done things that I couldn’t 
er even imagine—terrible things—but the resentment grew in me. 
his What right had Father O’Regan or anyone to treat him like that? 
iin ... I wanted to go with Charlie and share his fate. For the first 
time I realized that the life before me would have complexities of 
n emotion which I couldn’t even imagine. (p. 60) 
is 
ity These complexities, dimly realized here, are problems of loyalty. 
of | Whatever the pain, absurdity, or loneliness of the outcome of their 
t,” actions, the narrator, and all the characters of O'Connor, will be 
ith successful human beings when they choose in personal action to be loyal 
ale to the demands of the individual soul, and unsuccessful when, by 
ity adherence to a lesser loyalty, usually a group loyalty, they betray those 
ves demands. The narrator in this story learns that true nobility is not a 
he | virtue constantly present in extraordinary characters; nobility resides 
ion | instead in discrete actions of men of any age or station, when these 


he actions accord with the dictates and value of the individual soul. 
aw “The Face of Evil” also reveals the comic irony present in 
his O'Connor’s stories of children. The narrator’s characteristic conversa- 
tional address to the reader, indicating his sense of equality with all 
nd | other true individuals regardless of background or age, becomes a 
the Source of irony because, generalizing from his limited perception and 
on, | Xperience, the narrator not only often accepts as a valid ideal the false 
ieit | image that is accessible to him but also fails to recognize his own false 
eit | Motives. Through the narrator’s discovery of his misconceptions and in 


Ms a consequent modification of action, the resolution in “The Face of 
an x il,” as in other stories of children, presents a restoration to true order 
jely aracteristic of the comic vision. 

al). MEST 


€ Face of Evil,” the narrator has a false conception of 
nd does not recognize his own motives in associating that | 
vith his actions: 


has | Saintliness a 
will | Conception y 


ess T 

aed i l could never understand all the old talk about how hard it is 
sof | es be a saint. I Was a saint for quite a bit of my life and I never 
ith W anything hard in it... . 


„~ “ancy it is the sissies who make it seem like that. We had 
ite a ew of them in our school, fellows whose mothers 
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intended them to be saints and who hadn't the nerve to be 
i anything else. I never enjoyed the society of chaps who wouldn't 
for the same reason that they wouldn’t dirty their new | 


commit sin 

suits. That was never what sanctity meant to me, and I doubt if it ri 
is what it means to other saints. The comparisons I enjoyed were ci 
the tough gang down the road, and I liked going down of an 
evening and talking with them under the gas lamp about football 0 
matches and school, even if they did sometimes say things | d 


wouldn’t say myself. I was never one for criticizing; I had enough 
to do criticizing myself, and I knew they were decent chaps and 
didn’t really mean much harm by the things they said about 
girls. (p. 50) 

As the narrator describes his own struggle to be a saint, the falsity 
of his position is demonstrated in his visualization of the voice of 
conscience, normally an ally in the struggle, as akin to the voice of a 
man he truly hated, a “fat and sneering teacher I had some years before į 
at school. . . . I hated that voice. It always began in the same way, | 
smooth and calm and dangerous. I could see the teacher rubbing his fat 
hands and smiling” (p. 51). The narrator unconsciously reveals that the 
real reason for his election of saintliness is a flight from pain in his 
determination “not to become involved, to remain detached ... to care 
for things and people, yet not to care for them so much that your 
happiness became dependent on them” (p. 52). 

Yet despite false assumptions about saintliness and about his own 
nature, the child-narrator shows his instinctive, as yet unrecognized 
truth to an ideal vision of man in his love, when going to early Mass, of 


the mystery of the streets and lanes in the early morning; the 
frost which made your feet clatter off the walls on either side 0 


you like falling masonry, and the different look that everything u 
wore, as though, like yourself, it was all cold and scrubbed an in 
new. In the winter the lights would be burning red in the little ot 
whitewashed cottages, and in summer their walls were ablaze i 


with sunshine so that their interiors were dimmed to shadows. 


Then there were the different people, all of whom recognize 9 

one another, like Mrs. MacEntee, who used to be a stewardess 0” y 

the boats, and Macken, the tall postman; people who seeme m 
ordinary enough when you met them during the day but carrie ch 
something of their mystery with them at Mass, as though they | st 

too, were reborn. (pp. 51-52) ac 

His association of the “reborn look of everyone” with going t° Mas} k 

in the early morning is faulty, as his experience with Charlie Dalii i 
subsequently makes clear to him; and his instinctive wish “to 80 wa ‘ 


Charlie and share his fate” is the beginning of an ideally “prope! 
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: human nyole nien sepie the pain it may cause. That the decision to 

; yo th Cre beginning of a properly oriented sense of Shee 
relation with other human beings is reflected in the contrast between his fe 
condescending de at the beginning of the story toward his 
mother’s TEJAS to his false asceticism in the mornings, and his sense 

ll of commonality in response to Charlie Dalton’s lonely bravery in the 

I climactic scene: 

h . 

d “Child of grace, what has you up at this hour? Sure, ’tis only 


it half past seven.” She almost took it as a reproach to herself, poor 
woman, and I couldn’t tell her the real reason, and even if I 
could have done so, I wouldn’t. It was a thing you couldn’t talk 


i about to anybody. (p. 51) 
) 
a I wished to God I could talk better. . . . I was excited because 


I 
Oo 


for the first time I knew that Charlie felt about me exactly as I 
felt about him, with a kind of envy, and I wanted to explain to 


ys him that he didn’t have to envy me, and that he could be as much 
a a saint as I was just as I could be as much a sinner as he was. I 
HE wanted to explain that it wasn’t a matter of tuppence ha’penny 
MS worth of sanctity as opposed to tuppence worth that made the 
re difference, that it wasn’t what you did but what you lost by doing 
ur it that mattered. The whole Cross had become a place of 
mystery—the grey light, drained of warmth; the trees hanging 
A over the old crumbling walls; the tram, shaking like a boat when 
r someone mounted it. It was the way I sometimes felt afterwards 
of with a girl, as though everything about you melted and fused and 
became one with a central mystery. (p. 57) 
he 
of The Narrator’s final position is one of a fully human aloneness, 
i unmitigated by false assumptions of commonality with groups. This 
e oe marks the height of a child’s development. The particular 
P mers of a child’s world achieved, the central figure can now move 
NS. o larger worlds that test his newly found position. 
ed “Th ay Dreams,” “Private Property,” “Pity,” “The Paragon,” and 
on € 


in mie of Life”? involve a narrator or central character who is 
ed i ANA between the child’s world composed of family and other 
ey» stan ja and the world of young men. The characters in these sorie: 
actions 1 the threshold of fully individual choice, the siories embody ing 
ass | € centr S reveal to them a vision of true manhood. In eon 
on | action a character discovers the degree of reality of his ideal o heroic 
ith f Life» rough his naive rescue of a prostitute. In The Procession of 
at | Senseo € narrator steps forth from childish timidity to a self-dependent 
Manhood because of a prostitute’s frank sexual interest in him. 
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“Pity” and “The Paragon” similarly involve transitions to self 


dependence. 

The world of self-dependent youth, in the stories of O’Connor 
involves two distinct and sequential fields of action, each with its Own 
imperatives and conditions. The first of these is the world of the young 
man among his peers, the second, of relation to women. As the objective 

oal of the world of childhood is the validation of the existence of the 
self, the child discovering his real existence through actions of true and 
false self-assertion and through discriminations between true and false 
images of self, so the world of youth presents the logically following 
task, the discovery of the real self in its flawed and particular nature in 
contrast to the general ideal self. 

Most of O’Connor’s stories of young men in the world of their 
peers are stories of the Irish Revolution and Civil War. Invested with an 
ideal of human action and assuming in their peers an identical ideal, 
these young men discover through action in the context of the 
Revolution that all men are not loyal to the same ideal, and that in 
actions they themselves often betray their ideals. Their response to a 
discovery of the actual, flawed self is similar to that of the child 
protagonists in earlier stories: a modification of erroneous assumptions 
of commonality; a dissociation from evil and falsity both within and 
without, regardless of a consequent isolation from the group or mistrust 
of the self; and a continued search for a world of action where the real 
and the ideal are harmonious. 

Among these stories of youth, “Guests of the Nation,” “Laughter,” 
“Jo,” and “Alec” show this typical pattern of action. These stories 
involve the youth’s discovery of evil in human character, including his 
own, and his horror of and withdrawal from that evil. 

In “Guests of the Nation,”!° the young revolutionary Bonaparte 
discovers, in his unthinking acceptance of group values, evil within 
himself. Against his ideal of actions appropriate to him as an individual, 
Bonaparte and his fellow-revolutionary Noble, at the insistence of a 
superior officer who says that their duty as soldiers demands 14 
participate in the killing of two English hostages who have lived among 
them as friends for many months. For both young men their action 184 
profound betrayal of soul. When the execution is over, Noble has 
recourse to prayer. For the self-dependent Bonaparte, the horr 
act cannot be assuaged by prayer; his vision of his being and 0. 
nature of the world has been permanently altered. His betrayal of n 
ideal of self entails a permanent distrust and dissociation from his actua 
being as the source of evil: “even Noble mumbling just behind me an 
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the old woman and the birds and the bloody stars were all far away, and 
| was somehow very small and very lonely. And anything that ever 
happened me after I never felt the same about again” (p. 19). 

Bonaparte’s shock in discovering his own invol 
mirrored in the shock of the point-of-view figures in 
and “Alec” at the capacity for depravity in their apparently normal allies 
in idealism. In each case the point-of-view figure’s vision of the world 
and of humanity is shaken; each is horrified and confused at the 
nearness of evil to ordinary life and at the capacity of normal people, 
even themselves, to become monstrous when familial and social 
restraints are lifted—a fact of the condition of revolution. O’Connor’s 
emphasis is on man’s potentiality for evil in a state of war; the evil of the 
Civil War apparently is not, for O’Connor, as for O’Faolain, that this 
specific war misled and betrayed the idealistic young, teaching them the 
inability of ordinary men to live greatly for more than moments; but 
rather that the moral chaos of a state of war throws the assumption that 
all men live by an identical ideal profoundly into question, revealing a 
ubiquitous capacity for personal debasement when personal responsibil- 
ity for social acts is minimized. 

While the breakdown of an ideal in “Guests of the Nation” is 
centralized in the narrator Bonaparte himself, this focus perhaps 
explaining the story’s wholeness and intensity as art, “Jo,” “Alec,” and 
Laughter” involve characters whose discovery is in some measure 
exterior to themselves: each becomes aware of the errors of his 
assumption that all men acknowledge the identity of ideal and real 
Purposes, and in response to his own sense of proper human action, 
each moves to dissociate himself from that evil in other individuals. 

The Story “Jo”!! opens with the essentially moral judgment by the 
nish narrator that “the war with England was only a squabble between 
Tends. A squabble that is beside our war. For I seen both, and believe 
raphe were won and lost by different men.” The narrator’s 
i EA, that civil war involves actions less eA and men ae 
escriptig 3 those in wars for national alan : oe R in a 
one a peu the opportunist known as The Mars A ( a a 
Aen a Sork to my knowledge, nor to ane se’s, ane = ane 
People 1; SN to speak ill of the dead, he wasn't t € sort of m u 
“ e YOn Gr mE voici exe © G up with”) and of Jo Kiely 
o) [p. 135]. Jo’s vices are originally imperfectly seen by the 
Pointo A makes the assumption ghana a of ae 
A y 1gures that his group shares his wish to unify t ae 

» Originally, “our” Jo simply “had a strong imagination” an 


vement in evil is 
“Laughter,” “Jo,” 
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“a bit of a wild streak,” the narrator declares. The narrator’s assumption 
that his loyalty to the ideal is shared by his peers is first denied in his 
army’s obvious failure of the ideal of soldiery. His dissociation in spirit 
from the army is clear in his description of the retreat after the betrayal 
of the treaty at Limerick, “our rotten commandant astray in his wits, 
shouting to all and sundry to escape, and our gallant Michael Desmond 
crying like a child because he couldn’t stop the scare . . . at every side of 
you [in retreat] was baggage our lads had dumped out to make the cars 
go faster. God! They hadn’t half the wind up, that misfortunate day!” 
(p. 139). 

The opportunistic Marshal’s desertion to the enemy forces does not 
distress the narrator, who had dissociated himself from the Marshal 
earlier because of actions evidencing betrayal of man’s ultimate mission. 
But when the narrator discovers that “our” Jo has deliberately killed the 
Marshal and then made a visit of condolence to the Marshal’s family, his 
horror at the act and his dissociation from Jo are immediate and 
profound, as his response to Jo’s description of killing the Marshal 
indicates: 


“when I looked up and seen his fat baby face all shaking 
with excitement and the bolt not slamming home quick enough 
for him, by God, I went wild too! [said Jo]... . I stood there on 
the rails and lifted my rifle as if I was trying to bring down a bird. 
I think the fool must have been half-mad with fright not to take 
cover, but there he hung over the top blazing away wildly and 
every second making him a more certain mark for the Angel of 
Death! I didn’t even duck from one of his shots; I took my aim as 
cool and determined as if he was only a cockshot at a fair. I fired 
three times running, and before I could fire a fourth Babyface 
was down on top of me like a sack of meal. I had to jump out o 
his way or he’d have knocked me flying. He went bash between 
the rails, his cap sailed one way and his rifle another, and when, 
looked at him, I seen his head twisted skew-ways; he cracked his 
neck in the fall. But two of the shots had got him, brother, two 
out of three!” 

“Did you look for the other?” says I, by way of no harm. 

“Oh, two it was all right,” says he, without a smile. vail 

“And how did you feel like talking to the old man?” I aske 
him after a while. ; 

“J felt like hell,” said Jo. “That was the worst of it. Somehow 
I couldn’t resist the temptation to say a word to him, and whe 
he seen me what should he do but throw his two arms roun i g 
and go on about having only one child and the Lord God ta 10 
him. Then he fell to crying and said I should have been there 
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ave him. Imagine me saving him! I ik 
ate Tn Pond. oeh A cea tell you I felt like hell 

And was the Mar— was the corpse, I mean, inside?” said I 

“It was,” said Jo. “Tis a nasty sight!” i j i 

“God rest him!” said I, meaning the Marshal. “He wasn’t a 
bad sort himself.” 

“God blast him!” said Jo between his clinched teeth. “He was 
a bastard and an enemy of the Republic, and I swore to be quits 
with him. Go on in now [to the Marshal’s house] before you’re 
too late. They’re drinking . . . inside.” 

“I will not,” said I a bit short. “I was only intending to be 
neighborly.” 

On those very words we parted, and somehow I could never 
bring myself to be pally with Jo again. Though, as I said before, 
he was an imaginary man, and didn’t always mean what he said, 
there was a terrible wild streak in him. 

And after that, too, I never spoke a word to Jo’s girl 
again. (pp. 144-46) 


12 


In the story “Laughter,”!* the assumption that the real world is 
designed in accordance with man’s ultimate purpose is reflected in the 
central character’s horror at the abnormalities characteristic of the 
moral and social chaos of the revolutionary world, which substitutes for 
a given, intrinsic order an undesigned, man-made world. The 
protagonist, sensitive to the negative and abnormal world in which he is 
living, discovers that its actions are depraved, and that he himself is 
capable of depraved feeling. In short, “Laughter” provides a traditional 
vision of hell and sin—a rejection of ultimate purpose and given order, 
and a movement against one’s God-given nature. 

The story is a nightmare of deceptive appearances and abnormal 
;  ‘ponses. It opens with an abnormal action in the kind of setting 
Usually associated with peace and order: the young revolutionary, 
Stephen, readies his pistols for an ambush later that night in the 
household of a mother and two pretty daughters. Stephen tells them a 
Story of abnormality; he describes the reaction of a man with a harelip 
toa Srotesque act of murder. The anecdote provokes laughter in an old 
“oman whose emotional responses, like “Hare-lip’s,” seem to Stephen 
esque. With two sons imprisoned, herself crippled with rheuma- 
d m, she Sits with a revolver in her hand, “turning it over and over, and 
i are endlessly at it, a good-humored wondering smile on her 

€ss gums” (p. 123). 
e grotesque unfittingness of responses continues to mount: 
X sone of the daughters of the house, reacts to the sudden CURES 
nemy soldier (who is, abnormally, drunk) with a hysterical laugh; 
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later the normally virtuous revolutionaries “knelt in the wet grass as 
they did at the back of the Church on Sundays” as they waited to kill a 
group of soldiers. Contradictions reach a height of intensity and focus 
in Cunningham, the butcher—not in the least like a butcher—who 
“bubbled over with an extraordinary lightness and grace that suggesteq 
anything rather than Ireland.” To complete the abnormality, Cunning. 
ham admits “with a great elegance and humour” to the narrator (who 
clearly operates with some ideal heroic code in mind) that he is a “funk” 
or coward—“The sight of a gun, he said, was always sufficient to throw 
him into hysterics” (p. 129). Cunningham's face, Stephen notes, indeed 
indicates hysteria. Yet Cunningham says he is involved in the 
Revolution “for the sake of enjoyment,” not for principle, and he “good 
humouredly [lets] himself be stuck for the riskiest jobs, and [recounts] 
next day how he had faced them armed with bromides, aspirin, and 
whisky” (p. 129). 

For Stephen, because they wait in ambush, the physical world is 
suddenly changed into a kind of hell, a place horrifying and strange, 
where they kneel waiting in the rain while across the street the pub is 
filled with singing. The strange emotional responses of his fellow 
revolutionaries and his own inability to see well with the rain falling on 
his glasses, leave Stephen feeling “utterly alone,” literally and spiritually 
unable to see whether shadows are men, or men shadows. As the lorry 
approaches, light, shadow, singing, silence, and the bomb merge 
chaotically—Stephen exists in a world of nightmare, his sense of time 
gone and his own response seeming to him as grotesque as anything 
that has gone before. The bomb-throwing is an act against his ideal 
nature, a sin, and after the bomb exploded: 

... he wanted more of it, and still more until the flavor of it was 
on his tongue. Then a hand caught his arm, and giving way t° 
the sweet sensation of flight, he ran arm-in-arm with Cunning- 
ham. He heard beside him something that was like sobbing, the 
throaty sobbing of hysteria, and had almost given way tO his 
surprise and consternation before he realized what it was. Not 
sobbing, but chuckling, a quiet, contented chuckling, like a 
lover's laughter in a dark lane. In spite of himself he found the 
mirth contagious, and chuckled too. There was something 
strange in that laughter, something out of another world, 
inhuman and spa y, as though some gay spirit were breathing 
through them both. (p. 132) 

The story’s implication is that Stephen’s discovery of =the 
vulnerability of a world to the betrayal of its purposes—its capacity for 
negation of its structure and design—anticipates a distrust c 
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appearances; an abandonment of unmodified assumptions of harmony 
petween the immediate Purposes of the real world and truth to ultimate 

urpose; and a distrust of himself, for he is capable of demonic 
Jaughter. It would seem that for the embattled individual soul, no 
group value or action is itself trustworthy; no appearance of normalcy is 
of itself a guarantee of an appropriate light of purpose, for the world is 
potentially a hell. í , 

Armed from childhood with a sense of the existence of an ideal self 
and from the time of youth with an awareness of self-dependence and 
his own and others’ capacity for self-betrayal, the embattled individual 
proceeds to the next “natural” world, the world of manhood. 

The specific objective in the world of men is to act out one’s loyalty 
to the sovereign ideal self despite one’s flawed nature and the flawed 
nature of the world, and to escape from the imprisonment of one’s sole 
self by gaining access to the wider reality of shared vision. From his 
beginnings the purposeful individual in these stories has held the 
conviction that other individuals exist who are aware that all human 
goals are forms of the same goal. As a child and a young man, he 
believes that true individuals who are older than he have successfully 
negotiated the problems implicit in the natural worlds in which all men 
successively find themselves, and he seeks such men as models of action. 
He also turns to his contemporaries for models and companions in ideal 
action. He is disappointed in the group actions of childhood (in “The 
Idealist,” for example) and, later, in the group actions of young men (in 
Jo,” “Alec,” “Laughter,” “Private Property,” and other stories which 
take place in the context of the Irish Revolution). His hopes must be 
accomplished, then, through alliance with an individual. With true 
manhood, the purposeful character’s search for a model of action 
ceases; he discovers that other men can be models only in their 
underlying loyalty to individual mission—not in specific actions. Thus 
a fies in interaction with the world the insight Sean ies 
ew, in childhood (indicated in The Face pi Evi RE 
eee in realistic but inward terms in early rar D an 
ive ment with group action as is shown in “Guests of the Nation”), 

“ the fully human individual is linked to others only by a common 
ultimate purpos d b monality of age, sex, feeling, 
ackground ae Fig ee oem i es Ids os O’Connor’s 
hataran or action. Thus the successive wor i ; AR 
in Uia are in analogous relation to one another, PoP s 
tating Rear Process of development operating EES Vio BNEO 

er experience into the same basic structure or meaning. 
€ story “First Love”!3 reveals the process of a young man's 
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discovering that another individual cannot serve him as a model of 
action. The story describes the admiring imitation by the youth Peter of 
his slightly older friend Mick, who seems to Peter to be a model of ideal 
action; the imitation culminates in Peter’s being loved by Mick’s girl 
Babiche. At first the love of Babiche delights Peter, for he has “broken 
out of the magic circle of fantasy into the wide world of reality where 
Mick lived. He was Mick; he was loved by the girl Mick loved; what 
better proof could anyone ask for?” (p. 94). 

Later, however, he comes to realize that his imitation of Mick has 
been a betrayal of his ideal rather than an achievement of it: 


But it was only in bed that the full madness of his conduct 
was revealed to him. He had indeed proved Babiche unworthy of 
Mick, but only at the cost of proving himself unworthy of him. 
Mick would forgive Babiche because unworthy women had the 
advantage of being forgiven. He wouldn’t be forgiven, and all his 
ideas of covering it up were only fantasies. He couldn’t lie to 
Mick because Mick was both inside and outside him; he was Mick, 
and he knew that the Mick within him would not let him rest. His 
mistake had been in trying to become Mick in the outside world 
as well, for in that process he had become something which the 
real Mick would despise. (p. 95) 


He has erred in directly associating his ideal with Mick rather than with 
Mick’s ethic. Peter’s response to his error is analogous to the response to 
purposeful characters in other worlds: dissociation from that error. 

This dissociation includes his rejection of the falsely grounded love 
that he had acted out in his relation with Babiche, his dismissal of 
Babiche being on the grounds that she is “unworthy.” Her unworthiness 
consists in her failure to be loyal to Mick’s ideal of action in turning to 
the imitative Peter. 

In the stories involving the relationship of men and women, 
O'Connor presents a further ramification of his orthodox conception of 
an ordered universe in his distinction between the natures of the sexes. 
In his stories, though both men and women have an identical ultimate 
purpose—to develop and preserve the integrity of their ideal selves— 
women that development and preservation normally lies not, as with 
men, directly in action, but in a proper loyalty to the goals of men. 
Their validation of their ideal selves consists in their relationship to me? 
in marriage and to children in motherhood. In the language of the 
orthodox Christian vision which is O’Connor’s, women are innately 
subject to men, needing for the accomplishment of their inborn 
purpose a dependent and loyal relationship to men acting according t° 
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their ideals. In O'Connor's stories as a whole, women are also, like Eve 
in the orthodox Christian vision, far more susceptible than are men to 
petrayal of their ideal natures; men, like Adam vulnerable to their need 
of the woman, suffer, as Adam did, through them. 

“The Masculine Principle”'* exemplifies individual Adam’s post- 
lapsarian twentieth-century struggle with a waywardly “romantic” Eve 
who betrays her ideal self in her relation to men ina loyalty to images of 
ve rather than to love’s essence. 

In the story, Evelyn Reilly, who “was tall and good-looking but 
seemed to have given up early in life any hope of competing with her 
sisters” (p. 100), becomes engaged to the unobtrusive Jim Piper, who 
has earlier given evidence of his innate sense of his individual dignity 
and importance in his successful defiance of the unfair financial 
pressures of the local priest. The two plan to marry when their savings 
mount to two hundred pounds, the cost of a house of their own. Evelyn 
becomes dissatisfied with Jim’s prudence and lack of obvious romantic 
fire (the appearance of love) through listening to the opinions of her 
sisters: “They didn’t know what she saw in him at all, a poor fish of a 
fellow that only came to their house because he wasn’t happy at home, a 
man without any fire in him, a doormat” (p. 104). Shortly afterward, in 
a mood of disillusionment and disgust that Jim’s objective and 
unemotional loyalty to sense and justice is stronger than an emotional 
loyalty to her, Evelyn takes Jim’s savings and runs away to London. 

When she returns and Jim without protest becomes reconciled to 
her, “she felt that Jim was behaving with his usual lack of manliness; he 
ought to have got drunk and beaten her up like any other man” (p. 
109). Despite her feelings, Evelyn becomes involved with Jim in an 
affair, When she reveals to him that she has become pregnant, his reply 
IS, to her bitter disappointment and scorn, that he cannot afford to rush 
nto marriage; her low opinion is further reinforced when Jim confesses 
that he has long been aware that while she was in London she had been 
involved in a sordid affair. “Mind . . . I’m not throwing it in your face. 
ey you just the same, when I can” (p. noa cells keg ang 
3 a Is forced to return to London to have the child, ee ae i 
a a to live in disgrace. Only when Jim has ana wi ee Soe 

al e En the two hundred pounds for a house ( aes 3 
an iten a kouse is a necessity for a proper and eee he a 
velyn’s f Ree nobleman mush mee the meee ae h a ae 
impulsi, ather comments admiringly, seeing Jim's tmu p Gea 

€ and irresponsible daughter, “Oh you thundering ruffian! . . . 
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If I might have done it thirty years ago Pd be master in my own house 
‘ today” (p. 118). À 
; Jims unswerving loyalty to action in accordance with his sense of 
individual being thus restores his world to harmonious and proper 
accord with its ultimate purpose, and enforces the proper hierarchical 
relationship of husband and wife. The story is further evidence that a 
precise sense of the definite design and order of life and of human 
nature controls O’Connor’s work. 

Evelyn’s antipathy to Jim Piper’s loyalty to action proper to his 
vision of manliness is characteristic of many of the “romantic” women in 
O’Connor’s stories, who in understanding that their own loyalty to their 
ultimate purpose is a loyalty to love, improperly demand that a man be 
loyal to their feminine purpose rather than to his own. Unlike 
responsible male individuals in O’Connor’s stories, the romantic 
woman’s false assumptions are not modified and corrected by her own 
action but by the truth to ideal purpose of the man with whom she is in 
relation, a further indication of O’Connor’s view of man as actor and 
woman as preserver. 

Una in “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,”!5 for example, leading her 
fiancé Jimmy to sexual experience before marriage, discovers in his 
following remorse that in leading him to betray his ideal of action, she 
has betrayed her own ultimate purpose as well: 


And again she saw the situation through his eyes—as 
something beautiful that had been irretrievably spoiled by an 
hour of boredom and dissatisfaction, and which could never be 
the same again, because innocence had gone out of it. (P 
111) 

Jimmy's response to his own ideal of action awakens Una’s sense of 
responsibility for her own ultimate purpose; she leaves the idealistic 
Jimmy for Denis, with whom she has earlier been sexually involved. 
Order is restored with Una’s acceptance of loyalty to Denis, to which her 
earlier sexual submission binds her. 

Dierdre Costello of “The Lady of the Sagas”!6 is another of 
O’Connor’s “romantic” women—that is, women who are loyal to the 
outward appearance or image of love rather than to love as an ideal 0 
feminine action. Dierdre, whose image of manliness is of a man heroic 
not in action but in devotion to love, is attracted to Tommy Dod 
because of his heroic, dashing appearance, but Tommy’s conventona 
behavior and temperance in love, which accord with his own ideal 0 
action, exasperate her. When Tommy tells her he has had an affair 10 
Dublin and also indicates an interest in marrying the woman docto! 9 
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the town for her money, Dierdre suddenly finds his love for her |) 
attractive; he has indicated a devotion to love that heroically transcends á 
self-interest. With Tommy's subsequent revelation that he has lied | 
about both his Dublin affair and his intention of marrying for money, A- 
pierdre’s falsely oriented sense of self is affronted. She “felt hopelessly 
undignified. ‘Oh God, for the age of the sagas! she thought, and 
reaching the door, she broke down. ‘Ah, Tommy, what did you want to 

spoil it all for? A fortnight ago I’d have jumped at you, but how the 
blazes could I marry you now? It’s too ridiculous. Too ridiculous! ” (p. 

16). 

Rita Lomasney of “The Mad Lomasneys”!7 betrays her own ideal 
nature in another way. Profoundly disappointed at the lack of 
manliness of Tony Donoghue, who instead of acknowledging his love 
for her had acceded to his mother’s wish that he enter the priesthood, 
Rita betrays her feminine nature and its imperatives by choosing to 
marry the first of her suitors to come to her door on a particular 
evening, instead of giving her loyalty, as she ideally should, to Ned 
Lowry, who among her suitors was most true to his manliness and 
individuality in his devoted love of her. Her decision is thus a willful 
destruction of proper order and design, and in her betrayal of herself, 
the responsible and self-respecting Ned is also punished. 

In addition to betraying their ultimate goal, and thus betraying 
men, by rejecting love deliberately, like Rita Lomasney, or by 
misinterpreting love’s reality, like Dierdre Costello, women in O’Con- 
nor’s stories often betray their ideal selves by deliberate deceptions of 
honorable men in relation to the bond of marriage. They become 
engaged ostensibly for love, but inwardly out of a will to punish men 
(‘The Mad Lomasneys” and “The Ugly Duckling”); because of a social 
and economic need to marry (Una McDermott in “The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice,” Evelyn in “The Masculine Principle”); or through some 

ightiness of character unsuspected by the man (Madge of “A 
Bachelor’s Story”). Women also lie to preserve a man’s idealized image 
of them (Una McDermott in “The Sorcerer's Apprentice”; Rosalind 
in “Unapproved Route”). After marriage they also betray the marriage 
bond, Katey Lynch in “A Thing of Nothing” deceives her “decent poor 
slob” of a husband by pretending pregnancy and then secretly adopting 
achild in Order to stabilize her own position in marriage and to provide 

€r husband with an heir; Rosalind in “Unapproved Route” is guilty of 
5 breach of faith to her husband Frankie Daly in writing to the father of 
hig mate child, claiming she “just wanted him [the father of S 

] to know how [she] despised him” (p. 368); Gretta of Friends o 
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the Family” and Una Whitton of “The Frying Pan” deceive their 
husbands by expressions of passion for other men; and in “Expectation 
of Life” Sheila Hennessey equivocally divides her loyalties between her 
husband Jim Gaffney and her longtime suitor Matt Sheridan, hurting 
both.!8 

Women also betray their ultimate purpose in their relation as 
mothers. They are capable of abandoning unwanted children (“The 
Babes in the Wood,” “The Pretender,” “Orphans”; of exercising undue 
possessiveness toward their sons (“Judas”), and of callously using the l 
protectiveness and decency of men (“A Sense of Responsibility”),19 í 

Through a right loyalty to their role, however, some women— ] 
though the number is considerably fewer—do respond to life in ‘ 


accordance with a proper vision. Mildred MacCarthy, in her motherli- 
ness toward her stepchildren in “Father and Son”; Joan Twomey, in her s 
assumption of motherly responsibilities in “The Little Mother”; Bridie, l 


Evelyn Reilly’s sister, in “The Masculine Principle”; Mrs. Desmond of f 
“The Stepmother”; and the sympathetically portrayed mothers of the ( 
child-narrators in the stories concerned with children are examples of I 
women successfully witnessing to their ideal selves through proper t 
motherhood. Woman’s loyalty to her ideal nature by a loyalty to love of I 
man is shown in Nora’s right action when she discovers Charlie l 


Cashman’s nobility of soul in “The Holy Door”; in the faithfulness e 
beyond death of Michael Shea’s wife in “Michaels Wife”; in Hilda 
Redmond’s response to Jim in “Orphans”; and in Janets yielding to I 


Mick Darcy’s ideal in “Darcy in the Land of Youth.”2° 
Considered as a whole, O’Connor’s young women are pictured as 
vastly weaker than men—as often irresponsible, illogical, and emotion- 
ally confused rather than vicious; as attractive but nevertheless very 
often a cause of pain to men with whom they are involved. In brief, the 
women in O’Connor’s stories seem realistic embodiments of Eve. 
Young men in these stories are most often—like Jim Piper, Frankie 


Daly, Ned Lowry, Jack Cantillon, Ned Campion, Mick Courtney, Terry \ 
Conolly,2! and many others—decent, upright, fully individual, and 

socially and personally responsible human beings of considerable s 
compassion. The exceptions to this characterization are in their various 0 
ways foolish (the narrator in “A Romantic,”22 Tom Looney in “ 

Torrent Damned,” Ned McCarthy in “Fish for Friday,” Charlie Ford m 
“A Salesman’s Romance,” Archie Boland of “A Bachelor’s Story k 
Jerome of “Jerome,” Terry Moynihan of “Judas”), but are nevet ; 


irresponsible or consciously deceitful.23 
The particular world of the confirmed bachelor is distinguishable 
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from the world of men and women in love because it represents the 
actions of individuals who have given up any hope of escaping to a 
wider reality through a relationship with women. Certain of such 
pachelors are eccentrics, for example, Cloone the lion-tamer in 
“Androcles and the Army,” but most are men whose ideal vision of 
women, women have betrayed (“The New Teacher,” “Don Juan 
(Retired),” “Don Juan’s Temptation,” “A Bachelor's Story”).24 

“Don Juan’s Temptation” focuses directly on such a betrayal. 
Gussie, the Don Juan of the title, considers himself a sophisticated man 
of the world, intelligently cynical about women. He meets a young girl, 
Helen, at a party where she stands out from the others because of her 
“naturalness . . . among all those wooden dolls in coloured 
night-dresses. . . . however she moved or whatever she said, it always 
seemed to be natural and right” (p. 217). Gussie and Helen walk to his 
flat together, and he suggests that she stay for the night. At first hurt 
and surprised by the immoral suggestion, Helen nevertheless listens to 
Gussie’s disillusioning and cynical description of his affair with a 
married woman. She observes in response, “Mum and Dad lived 
together till he died, and Mum thinks he was the only one really great 
man that ever walked the world” (p. 223). Helen describes the faithful 
love of her mother and father, an account that is gripping to Gussie. 
She ends, “That’s what I mean by love, Mr. D.” 

After they part, Gussie realizes that he feels about Helen the way he 
had felt once in his idealistic youth about another girl: 


«“ 


- though I knew well she [Helen] was talking rubbish, I 
understood what she wanted all right; something bigger than life, 
that would last beyond death. And ’pon my soul, I felt a brute 
depriving her of her illusions. Maybe people can’t do without 
their illusions. I don't know, but I felt, walking there in the 
moonlight, that I’d give everything I ever had just to be able to 
feel like that about a woman again....” (p: 226) 

When Gussie returns home after his restless walk, Helen is at his gate: 

`` You see I was converted [to Gussie’s cynicism] after all” (p. 227), she 

“ays; thus in betraying her own ideal, she betrays Gussie’s reborn hope 

of the embodiment in reality of woman’s ideal nature. — 

ie The last of the “natural” worlds that O’Connor considers is that of 

b aged, the controlling consciousness of which is the consciousness of 

a ness and coming death. Of the four stories that show dramatically 

a actions of such an older person,® all but one (“The Patriarch”) deal 
old and lonely women. The portraits are uniformly favorable. 
ork-born Mrs, Courtenay of “Lonely Rock,” an elderly woman 
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who had lived all her life according to a traditional morality, comes to 
England to live with her son Jack and his wife Sylvia. Jack and Sylvia 
consider themselves sexually emancipated, Jack’s philandering being 
with Sylvia’s knowledge and consent. For them, inviting Mrs. Courtena 
to live with them is “like inviting a phase of history” (p. 372). The 
couple pretend to live according to the orthodox moral values which 
Mrs. Courtenay accepts without question, but their deception js 
complicated by the arrival in the household, with Sylvia’s consent, of 
one of Jack’s mistresses and the baby whom Jack has fathered. In 
explanation to Mrs. Courtenay, Jack and Sylvia say that the woman, 
Margaret Harding, is recently widowed. The old woman takes 
immediate grandmotherly care of the child Teddy, later revealing to 
the narrator that on seeing the baby, she knew immediately of Jack's 
paternity, but that out of compassion for Sylvia, she had decided to say 
nothing. 

Though the modern world in which Mrs. Courtenay lives is 
completely foreign to her, she is compassionate to everyone within it 
and stoic in her own loneliness. The narrator remarks, “I had seen it 
[the deteriorating emotional situation] only as the tragedy of Jack and 
Sylvia and Margaret, but what was their loneliness compared to that of 
the old woman, to whom tragedy presented itself as in a foreign 
tongue?” (pp. 384-85). The story ends with the irony of Mrs. 
Courtenay’s expressing compassion for the fictitious husband of 
Margaret, her pathetic blindness to the deeper disorder of her son’s 
situation reflecting the gulf between her own understandable orthodox 
world and the profoundly chaotic world in which she lives. 

“The Long Road to Ummera” presents another stoic and lonely 
figure, an old, shy peasant woman, Abby Heige Driscoll, who, like Mrs. 
Courtenay, is surrounded by a world whose values are alien. Abby 
maintains her own integrity and values despite her abject poverty; 
physical weakness, and the coldness of the alien middle-class worl 
about her. Her one wish is that she be buried in her country birthplace, 
Ummera, in truth to her vow of years ago. Her grown son Pat Drisco ' 
who has become an insignificant and venal Cork grocer, refuses he! 
wish, affronted by her loyalty to a hungry and miserable rural world he 
has rejected and by her refusal to accept the respectable middle-class 
world of his little grocery shop in the South Main Street and his litt® 
house in Sunday’s Well with the “grandeur” of “the carpets and the 
chaneys and the chiming clocks” (p. 53). For the materialistic Pa 
burying his mother in Ummera is “foolishness” and an unnecess4? 
expense. Refusing to be defeated, Abby arranges with a jarvey foe 
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| saving her few pence for the fee. 

Abby does not reach Ummera alive, for the jarvey, who is afraid of 
her son Pat’s displeasure and of the law’s authority, refuses to complete 
) the journey. Abby’s loyalty to her own integrity of soul is of such sheer 
\ power, however, that it triumphs over the lesser values expressed by 
Pat: he takes her body home to Ummera by the long road. 


her to Ummera when her time to die comes, and begins desperately i 
f 


t Like all of O’Connor’s stories, this story shows that the individual— 
even an individual like Pat Driscoll—knows inherently that primary 
allegiance is owed to the individual’s inborn sense of unique importance 
j and the actions expressive of this sense, despite the consequences to 
) himself that may obtain as a result of acting against his worldly interests. 
) The barman who helps the runaway child in “Masculine Protest”; the 


compassionate husband who acts to support his wife’s wish to regain the 
illegitimate child she has abandoned in “The Weeping Children”; and 


S the priests in “The Wreath” who choose to defend placing an 
i anonymous red-rose wreath at the grave of a fellow-priest though the 
: wreath symbolizes particular human love, are moved by a similar inborn 
awareness of the individual soul’s sovereign importance.26 
u In addition to the worlds through which the individual passes in 
p the natural process of his growth, O’Connor in his stories also embodies 
f worlds that he refers to as “submerged population groups’—ones in 
: which the natural processes are in some way modified by abnormality. 
X Such worlds are, O’Connor says, “remote from the community— 
i romantic, individualistic, and intransigent.”2” They are differentiated 
from normal worlds by the fact that their order is not controlled 
; primarily by level of consciousness or stage in the process of an 
individual’s growth but also, importantly, by a particular and final 
i condition that affects the forms of individual action, though not an 
; action’s ultimate purpose. i : ; 
I a Ina general sense, every world in which O’Connor places a 
. pees 1s a “submerged population group controlled by Ta = 
2 x ition that defines and orders it—the child s world, for example, by 
38 child’s limited power and perception in the face of his obligation to 
e r oyal to the same goals and purposes that invite the adult; the young 
e an World, by his need to be loyal to intrinsic goals in the face of the 
b a know the real as well as ideal form of MF the ep à 
y escape y his need to be loyal to intrinsic goals in the face of t a 3 A 
e mare to the wider reality of shared experience and de | 
Plishment 
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There is, however, a more exact usage for the term “submerged 
population group,” which a consideration of the world of the Irish 
provincial town makes clear. The world of the Irish Provincial 
town—the context of the married small business or professional man in 
O’Connor’s stories— might be understood at first glance as a submerged 
population group when stories focus on characters eccentric in some 
way to its normal actions: for example, bachelors such as Johnny 
Desmond in “The House that Johnny Built,” the miser in “The Miser,” 
the headmaster Sam Higgins in “The New Teacher,” or Doctor Michael 
Healy in “The Miracle.”?8 The “abnormal” unmarried state of such 
figures, however, is not an unalterably defined ard final state, nor are 
the characters separated from the social world of the married majority 
because of their bachelorhood; such characters are peripheral, even 
eccentric figures of the majority world, but their difference lacks 
“intransigence.” 

The worlds of the rural peasant, the clergy, the urban poor, and to 
a lesser degree of the exile and of the illegitimate child, on the other 
hand, differ from the majority world that surrounds them by a 
condition that is both definite and final, of which the members are 
themselves conscious, and which often bars them from the majority 
world and its values. The rural peasant’s world differs from the 
majority world in its loyalty to a different system of actions and values; 
the world of the clergy differs in its loyalty to its obligation to act as a 
spiritual authority and in its consciously elected celibacy; and the world 
of the urban poor differs in the necessary directness of its will to 
personal survival and in its awareness of social oppression. 

O'Connor distinguishes such particularized submerged population 
groups in a number of stories. The world of the illegitimate child 18 
focused in “Babes in the Woods” and “The Weeping Children,” and i 
reflected in “A Thing of Nothing,” “Orphans,” and “The Pretender’; 
the world of the exile is focused in “The English Soldier,” “The Custom 
of the Country,” and “Darcy in the Land of Youth”; the world of the 
rural Irish peasants is focused in “Peasants,” “In the Train,” “The 
Majesty of the Law,” “Tears—Idle Tears,” “The Long Road t0 
Ummera,” “Bridal Night,” “Attack,” “Uprooted,“ and “Old Age 
Pensioners,” and is reflected in “Legal Aid” and “Counsel for Oedipus » 
the world of the clergy is focused in “Song without Words,” “The Star 
that Bids the Shepherd Fold,” “Uprooted,” “News for the Church, 
“Peasants,” “The Frying Pan,” “The Sentry,” “The Old Faith,” eR 
“The Wreath,” and “Achilles’ Heel,” and is reflected in “The Miser” a! 
“The Miracle”; and the world of the urban poor is focused in “Jumbo 
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wife,” “The Patriarch,” o The Late Henry Conran,” “The Sisters,” ve 
«Orpheus and His Tute, The Man that Stopped,” “The Grand Vizier’s 
paughters,” and “Eternal Triangle,” and is reflected in “Bones of 
Contention” and those other first-person narrations in which the world 
of the child is dominant.29 

The individual who must act within the context of such population 

roups must face not only imperatives of his natural world but an 
additional complexity in choice because of his knowledge that his way of 
being is not shared by, and is often antipathetic to, the majority world 
that surrounds him; and because that majority world is so powerful, the 
individuals within this narrower group share a characteristic ambiva- 
lence of action. Often this ambivalence is a surface action of 
accommodation that permits the individual to maintain his hidden 
loyalty to a wholly different system of action and convention, as is true 
of the submerged population group of Irish peasantry. 

In the story “In the Train,” for example, the logical, formal system 
of law and order and the related social conventions of a majority 
dominated by an English culture are juxtaposed to the primitive, 
personal code of justice and related conventions of the rural Irish 
peasant. In the story, a peasant woman has poisoned her husband not 
only because he was old, dirty, cantankerous, and a miser but because 
she has always been in love with another man, Cady Driscoll. The 
peasant witnesses who are called to testify at her trial save her from the 
punishment of the majority law by lying. They save her because of their 
loyalty to the authority of their own world to establish values and punish 
its offenders, as their conversation after the trial is over reveals: 


_ “Well, now,” said Kendillon [an old peasant] darkly, “wasn’t 
It great impudence in her to come back?” 

“Wasn’t it now?” answered a woman. 

“She won't be there long,” he added. 

_ You'll give her the hunt, I suppose?” asked Moll Mor 

Politely, too politely. i 

“If no one else do, I'll give her the hunt myself. 

“Oh, the hunt, the hunt,” agreed a woman. “No one could 
ever darken her door again.” i 

“And still, Thade Kendillon,” pursued Moll with her teeth 
on ees to be at him, “you swore black was white to save her 
neck.” | 

“I did of course. What else would I do?” 

“What else? What else, indeed?” agreed the others. | 

“There was never an informer in my family.” 

“Tm surprised to hear it,” replied Moll vindictively, but the 
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old man thumped his stick three or four times on the floor 


requesting silence. f : 
“We all told our story, the lot of us,” he said, “and we told it 


well.” 
“We did, indeed.” 
“And no one told it better than Moll Mor. You'd think to 


hear her she believed it herself.” 
“God knows,” answered Moll with a wild laugh, “I nearly 


did.” (pp. 73-74) 

The power of the story, however, is in its ending; the punishment for 
the crime is not in Thade Kendillon’s “hunt” but in the altered soul of 
the peasant woman Helena. The biblically primitive code she lives by is 
the source of her punishment: though she has been acquitted, “The 
flame of life had narrowed in her to a pin-point, and she could only 
wonder at the force that had caught her up, mastered her and thrown 
her aside.” Cady Driscoll is now “no more [to her] than the salt sea” (p. 
82). 

“The Majesty of the Law,” “Tears—Idle Tears,” and “Peasants” 
also focus the ambivalence of action that stems from the Irish peasant’s 
attempt to obscure his single-minded adherence to his more directly 
personal world order. In “The Majesty of the Law” old Dan Bride has 
been brought to trial and found guilty of assaulting another old man; he 
is sentenced to jail because he refuses to pay the fine. He explains to the 
sergeant who comes reluctantly to arrest him: 

“You see, sergeant,” he said, “the way it is, he’s there now, 
and he’s looking at us as sure as there’s a glimmer of sight in his 
wake, wandering, watery eyes, and nothing would give him more 
gratification than for me to pay. But IIl punish him. I'll lie on 
bare boards for him. I'll suffer for him, sergeant, till he won't be 
able to rise his head, nor any of his children after him, for the 
suffering he put on me.” (p. 96) 

Punishment and triumph in this submerged population group, as 1" 
others, cannot be controlled by the world of majority law; old Dans 
going to jail is an accommodation to the majority law that permits him 
to remain loyal to his own vision of justice. 

In “Tears—Idle Tears” the narrator, representing the world of 
formalized law and order, has come to a rural town to investigate a 
murder. Although the entire town cooperates to deceive him, the town 
later heads the list of subscriptions for a gift on the occasion of his 
marriage—the personal character of the town’s orientation being 
revealed in both cases. meee 

In “Peasants” the figure who represents the authority of logi¢ ay 
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Jaw in opposition to the peasants’ code of personal justice is the parish 
rest. The intransigence of the world of the peasant is reflected in the 
arishioners’ response when the man whom they have tried to rescue 
from due process of law, instituted by the priest, becomes a much hated 
ombeen man (a usurer). They blame the misfortune on the priest, who 
insisted On bringing the case to court. “Only for him, the people say, 
; Michael John Cronin would be in America today. Only for him he 
would never have married a girl with a fortune, or had it to lend to poor 
people in the hard times, or ever sucked the blood of Christians” (p. 
| 58). 

The rural peasant and the urban poor perform actions of social 
accommodation in order to seem “normal”—to seem members of the 
l powerful majority — so that they may pursue unhindered their separate 
values and vision. The accommodations of the clergy, on the other 
hand, who choose—rather than inherit or fall into—their eccentric 
state, are efforts to seem apart from the “normal” in order to pursue 
patterns of action proper to their position of spiritual authority. The 
clergy exist in reverse relation to the majority world: actions that are 
characteristic of the majority world are for them improper. For the 
à majority, for example, the desires for material success and for love are 
; “normal”; for the priest, whose commitment is direct embodiment of 
man’s ideal purpose and whose actions are controlled by his position as 
a direct representation of the ideal purpose of men, acting in accord 


with these normal desires is improper. Father Ring’s financial energy 
and guile in “The Masculine Principle” and “The Miser” and his 
| nepotism in “The Miracle” (in the version in The Common Chord) and in 


“The New Teacher,” while normal to the middle-class majority, are 
abnormal to his clerical world. 

Those actions of clergymen that reflect clerically improper but 
normal human weaknesses are for O'Connor primarily a subject for 
comedy. The comedy of stories that involve Father Ring and other 
religious, and more importantly the stories that involve bishops or 
f A nons— figures whose greater spiritual authority makes aaie mae 
f M aknesses the more improper—is rooted in the impropriety 2 t a 
eeu commitment of a variety of normal actions: the eee ing o 
5 Tea the bishop and other important Lee ae q ne ae 

eh. r z 
; eel”, ie an pone ence se a ae in England, for 

e love of a lonely Irish priest, statione g c 
"sation with a typically Irish nun and for his patch of garden, in 
€ Sentry”; the pleasure in cards and horse racing of the two monks 


COnve 
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in “Song without Words”; and the capacity for self-assertive indignation 
of the old canon in “News for the Church.” 


To be proper to his religious commitment, a priest’s character must 


be above human weaknesses; so, too, in his aspiration to direc 
embodiment of the spiritual ideal, a priest must be above actions which 
bind him to his human nature, especially (as the vow of celibacy makes 
clear) above the world of sex and love. Father Tom Keating's pain over 
the loneliness of his life, and of a love not chosen in “Uprooted”; Father 
Fogarty’s and Father Jackson’s defense of the wreath of red roses 
symbolic of a human love at the grave of Father Devine in “The 
Wreath”; and Father Fogarty’s encounter with passionate love that 
conflicts with his conscience in “The Frying Pan” involve the opposition 
between actions proper to the priest’s elected form of his ideal self and 
natural human imperatives. The normal action against self-isolation 
and loneliness proper to the majority is for the priest a self-betrayal. 
Thus the complexity of the clerical position involves the individual ina 
genuine conflict of values, not merely the seeming one characteristic of 
the Irish peasant or slum dweller. 


“The Frying Pan” shows this conflict, inherent in the world of the 


clergy, explicitly. In the story, Father Fogarty?° recognizes, in his love 
for the things of this world—racing, hobbies, the society of men—and 
particularly in his attraction to family and personal love, the power of 
his human nature. 


When Father Fogarty’s friend Tom Whitton, who had in youth left 


the seminary to marry, leaves with his wife Una after a visit, Father 
Fogarty questions his own election of the world of the priesthood, 
wondering 


what his life might have been with a girl like that, all furs and 
scent and laughter, and two irrepressible brats upstairs. When he 
tiptoed up to his bedroom he remembered that there never 
would be children there to wake, and it seemed to him that with 
all the things he bought to fill his home, he was merely trying 
desperately to stuff the yawning holes in his own big, emply 
heart. (p. 99) 


Later, in a return visit to the Whitton’s, Father Fogarty discovers 


the unhappiness of Una and Tom, his own love for Una, and Tom's 
love for the world of the priesthood he had long ago abandoned. Una 
tells him: 
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“I don’t understand it!” [Father Fogarty] said explosively. F 
“Damn it, it’s unnatural.” 


“Irs unnatural because you have it, Jerry,” she said. “I used | 
to think Tom was unnatural too, but now I’m beginning to think | 
there are more spoiled priests than ever went into seminaries. I 


don’t mean people like you. You're different. You could never be 
as inhuman as that.... (p. 103) 


Though Father Fogarty, when he and Una kiss, recognizes the mistake 
in his election of the life of a priest, he does not abjure the responsibility 
for his choices but accepts their consequences, as do all O’Connor’s 
purposeful characters: 


He heard Tom’s step in the hall, and it sounded in his ears as 
it had never sounded before, like that of a man carrying a 
burden too great for him. He realized that he had never before 
seen Whitton as he really was, a man at war with his animal 
nature, longing for some high, solitary existence of the intellect 
and imagination. And he knew that the three of them, Whitton, 
Una, and himself, would die as they had lived, their desires 
unsatisfied. (p. 104) 


Father Fogarty’s acceptance of his world, which completes the story, 
again suggests O’Connor’s vision of the individual as a soul rather than 
asensibility; for in such a vision the satisfaction of desires is not an end 
but a means. 
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The Artist at Home 


JAMES ALEXANDER 


By now we have had ample evidence that Frank O’Connor 
borrowed from the seanchai tradition in his short stories,’ particularly 
from the telling of the seanchas, or short realistic tale with characteriza- 
tion done in a few simple strokes. This borrowing is most evident in his 
early fiction, that is, in the sketches and anecdotes of his collection 
Guests of the Nation (1931) and in those stories marked by the intrusion 
of a communal narrator in his collection Bones of Contention (1936). 
O’Connor’s interest in the oral tradition even shows in his 1937 work 
“The Storyteller,” which recounts the death of a seanchai in such a way 
as to celebrate a culture of Irish oral narrative which was even then 
passing away. 

Still, we may look on O’Connor as only a borrower from, not as an 
exponent of, the tradition. After 1937, as Diana Bloom has shown, in 
his new stories and in his revisions of old ones he generally muted the 
voice of, and contracted the presence of, the narrator. Moreover, 
O’Connor began later writing a bevy of little boy and adolescent stories 
told largely in the first person, a major deviation from the tradition, 
since a seanchai does not tell a story about himself. It seems safe to 
conclude that throughout his canon O’Connor was writing within a 
broader Irish oral tradition, one still distinct from the literary one which 
had been shorn—as he put it—of its narratorial voice. 

Still, there are indications that O’Connor may have inherited the 
overcoat of the Tailor of Gougane Beare. He revised his stories 
continually, knowing full well that the old Irish storytellers did the 
same, though he may have done so more out of an obsession fo! 
perfection than out of a passion for freshness. In any case he was not 
bound by his own words in broadcasting his stories: Francis McManus 

of Radio Eireann recalls that O’Connor orally revised and elaborated 
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nis typescript when he read his works over the airwaves.? Moreover, 
o'Connor continued to experiment with the extended anecdote later in 
is career. He took a story imparted to him by a friend and retells it, 
with incremental relish, in Fish for Friday” (New Yorker, 1955); he 
recounts a tale so implausible as to excite wonder, in “Mass Island” (New 
Yorker, 1959); he presents a narrative with such a scaffolding of gossip 
and chatter at the outset, as to duplicate the seanchai’s technique, in “A 
Bachelor’s Story” (New Yorker, 1955). 

James Kilroy claims that O'Connor does not lodge in the seanchai 
tradition because his narrators rarely bespeak the values of a stable 
community. But since when are such values requisite in the craft of 
Irish storytellers? A look at George Sigerson’s “Fairy Footballers of 
Cahergal,”? as talky and digressive and marvelous a tale as any in the 
oral repository, turns up no reference to a stable community value. If 
Kerry storyteller Sean O’Connell had to tell his tales to a country wall 
or to a bale of hay, as legend has it, in order to keep in practice, he 
must have been lacking a community, at least for a time. And one 
wonders how stable the Tailor Tim Buckley’s community was if its 
members ostracized him, and made him burn his books. A seanchar 
speaks not primarily for a community but for a tradition, if only by 
suggesting that football is so native to Ireland that even the fairies 
play it. The seanchai’s community comprises that group of people who 
gather at his cottage, drawn by his reputation, sitting for some period 
of time in a room by a fire, listening to his stories. It is a group which 
shares, even if temporarily, a set of cultural presuppositions. 

O'Connor invokes this community with a narrator's voice that 
begins, “Always in the evenings you saw her shuffle up the road to Miss 
O's for her little jug of porter . . .” in “The Long Road to Ummera,” or 
Now I know what you’re thinking. You’re thinking how nice ‘twould be 
© live in a little town. You could have a king’s life in a house like this, 
With a fine garden and a car so that you could slip up to town whenever 
You felt in need of company,” in “Public Opinion.” cae 

If we understand a seanchai as filling the role in folk societies as not 
me local storyteller, but as repository of local Bite and genea aen 
ee eaii of culture from one ge e A a A 

eae oe conclusion: On a level that transcen ; eat ee 
OF Connor more than the Irish storytel ers ee 
aherty, Lavin, or O'Faolain, conceived of himself as a seanchar to his 
Be and this has everything to do with why he did not nooo He 
y: His life and his works show him fulfilling this role nationally, 
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and even if not constantly, more than his contemporaries, and it sete 
him acutely at variance with the tradition of the Irish writer in exile, 

We must at the outset recognize O’Connor’s staunch fidelity to his 
country. American reviewers at times give the impression that since he 
wrote for American magazines, he was an exiled Irish writer Setting u 
shop in New York.® True, he left his native city of Cork early in his 
career and gravitated toward Dublin, and afterward became somethin: 
of a transient with sojourns in England and the United States. He haq 
in fact been submitting for foreign magazines in the 1930s. His story 
“Guests of the Nation” first appeared in the American publication the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1931 and his original of “First Confession” appeared 
in Lovat Dickson’s British magazine in 1935. O’Connor established his 
long-term relationship with the New Yorker in 1945. All during this time 
he lived in Ireland and remained there (barring some brief stays in 
England) until the early 1950s. He stayed at home when many of the 
finest Irish writers were fleeing the country. Later, when he moved to 
the United States he was submitting his stories regularly to periodicals 
like the New Yorker and Harper’s, but he did not begin to rely on this 
source of income until employment opportunities for him in Ireland 
dried up.® Understandably, O’Connor was stung by his former mentor 
Daniel Corkery’s gibe that he was now a writer for American magazines. 

The drain of writers out of Ireland in the 1940s was a subject of 
commentary by John Kelleher in the Bell (1945). Some like Joyce, | 
MacKenna, and AE had died in exile and others like Liam O'Flaherty, i 
Sean O’Casey, James Stephens, and Oliver Gogarty were living out of 
the country. Kelleher concluded that, among a few who remained, 
“O'Connor has fought hard against much pressure to keep a secure 
foothold in Irish life,” and had won the right to comment on Irish ME p i 
and letters.” O’Connor stayed in Ireland throughout the 1940s, when 
he was becoming an irritant to his compatriots’ sensibilities with his 
caustic and provocative views on the government, on national 
antiquities, and on literacy and censorship, to the point whereby he was 
blacklisted and consigned to what we—and he—would call internal 
exile. 

It was not until 1952 that O’Connor left Ireland and this for a 
number of reasons, personal and financial, and married an American 
citizen and assumed residence a year later in the United States. By 1950, 
however, he was writing to his friend Dermot F oley expressing his desire 
to go home, and by 1961 after the first of a series of angina attacks, he 
returned to Ireland to live out the final half-decade of his life- : 

O’Connor’s preoccupation with the country of his birth emerges 
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pis writing and his talk. People who knew O'Connor, such as Shevawn 
Lynam, observed that he talked exclusively about Ireland when he was 
away from it. Perhaps this was his way of keeping close to his source of 
inspiration. Lynam writes, I felt that his creativity needed the constant 
contact with the world in which he had grown up.”® Even in America, 
he wrote solely about the Irish, disclaiming any ability to write of life in 
these United States. It is interesting to note that while Sean O’Faolain 
was capable of writing fiction about the Irish living in the United States, 
as in “Two of a Kind,” O’Connor wrote about the American Irish only 
when they return to Ireland. In his novel Dutch Interior, Gus Devane, 
who has come back to Cork, says: 


l 


“It doesn’t really matter much where you learn your job, but the 
time comes when you can do it, and when you want to be at 
home; among the people you know, the people you were brought 
up with . . . . I believe a fellow only really understands one place; 
he can only feel right about one place. I could never feel right 
about America, so that when I had something in here to give I 
couldn’t give it.”10 


From the vantage point of twenty years after his death, we can 
survey O’Connor’s career and become enlightened as to how much the 
writer was “for Ireland.” In the early 1920s after parting from the Irish 
Republican Army, O’Connor increased his knowledge of Irish and went 
out as a teacher of the language to rural districts. At later periods of his 
life he labored to improve his facility with the Irish language and largely 
at his own expense translated Old and Middle Irish poetry for his 
countrymen, who could not read these works in the original. His early 
translations were highly praised by Geoffrey Taylor and Patrick 
Kavanagh.!! ©’Connor’s rendering of Merryman’s “Midnight Court” — 
80 provocative to censors—was lauded as vigorous. Even late in his life 

€ took up translating Irish poetry again, producing Kings, Lords, and 
Commons (1959), which was highly rated,!2 and The Little Monasteries 
1963). He was also involved with David Greene in attempting to 
Publish the ambitious Golden Treasury of Irish Poetry when he died. 
reene tells us that when O’Connor got off a particularly good line, he 

Would say, “Think how the kids down the country would love that.” 13 
; As his biographer James Matthews has pointed out, O'Connor had 
n almost obsessive fear that the Irish would forget their cultural 
Irish e This fear must have been the motivation behind his editions of 
i 4 literature and his survey of Irish literature in The Backward Look, 
te O'Connor hoped that “no young Irishman would ever again 
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grow up so ignorant of his own past,” and that another generation 


would be inspired to look with pleasure on its historical endowment.4 S 
Expressions like “the kids” and “young” are cues that O’Connor at P 
times, when working with a body of writing, began to think of himself 4 
not merely as a medium, but as a teacher.!5 His experiences behind the i 
podium at Harvard, Stanford, and Northwestern universities gave vent di 
to his urge to instruct. More gratifying to him was, in his final years, wi 
being allowed to don an academic gown and share with the youth of Li 
Trinity and even Maynooth what he had absorbed of their common ac 
literature. O'Connor was known to have been an excellent lecturer at re 
Trinity.!6 It was then that he pressed his plea for a chair of Irish Studies se 

and worked in conjunction with Daniel Binchy and Philip Edwards to 
have Trinity adopt a program in Irish studies, an effort that came to Ci 
fruition only since O’Connor’s death. In his own time he wrote, he 
“Literature is still a subject unknown . . . nor is there such a thing as a pe 
chair of Irish literature in Irish universities. The Irish, least of any se 
people, can afford to discard ‘the backward look.’ ”17 in 
O’Connor’s love affair with his country’s past led him to extended re 
digressions on history in Irish Miles and in Leinster, Munster, and lill 
Connaught, those books emanating from his travels about Ireland. In re 
these, much of his energy is reserved as well for a denunciation of to 
county councils and national public works commissions for allowing be 
abbeys, churches, tombs, castles, and manor houses to fall into kr 
disrepair. He waxes most lyrical over the massive beauty of Cashel, and 0 
most poignant over the decay that Cormac’s Chapel had fallen into, so en 
that rain corrodes its carvings, cornices, and delicate stonework. “Al 0 
suppose there isn’t another country in Europe,” he writes, “which would . 
permit such a masterpieces to remain in such a condition.” Of Cashel wi 
itself, he continues, “The greatest mass of buildings in which the whole Al 
history of Ireland is concentrated, abandoned by both Churches, exists tu 
only on the grudging charity of the Commissioners of Public Works.” 3 
€ 


In his travel literature, in his numerous articles and letters to the Irish 
press, O’Connor complained heatedly about what he felt was the Pe 


callousness of the Irish toward their past. He found quite congenial the a 
metaphor of stone structure for literary works. In his Backward Look, he ar 
scores his countrymen for their indifference to both: “The greal ; 
moments of the past are almost as filthy and neglected as they were in 7 


Ferguson’s day.”!° O'Connor wanted his people never again to suffer 

the 100-year breach in their culture marked by the death and rebirth © th 

Irish as a literary language in their own country. y 
O’Connor’s public life in retrospect is marked by his desire t° 
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endow his countrymen with the advantages of literacy. His first stable 

rofession was that of librarian and, as Dermot Foley attests in his 
memoir, it was not because O’Connor liked to catalog books.2° He took 
ins to bring the resources of the Cork City library by van to readers in 
far-flung cottages of the country; here, as was characteristic of him, he 
did not impose his literary tastes on readers but tried to supply them 
with books they wanted. Later, when O’Connor staffed the Pembroke 
Library near Dublin, there was an increase in readership, an 
acceleration in book lending, and a spurt of interest among child 
readers, for whom O’Connor produced Padraic Colum in storytelling 
sessions. 

O’Connor’s venture into biography, into the life story of Michael 
Collins, the leader of the Irish Volunteers and Free State General, may 
have seemed surprising, since O’Connor was of the Republican 
persuasion in the Civil War. But as was typical of him, he was willing to 
see higher values than partisanship. He admired Collins for his 
indefatigability and idealism, and was hence infuriated at the refusal to 
recognize Collins’ genius among the Dubliners, whom he labels as 
liliputians. O’Connor claimed that he undertook an arduous task of 
research, in pointedly interviewing the men who knew Collins, in order 
to disclose in The Big Fellow the human being behind the revolutionary, 
behind the fact of history, for a generation who would not otherwise 
know him.2! O’Connor’s interests in biography bore other fruit: Sean 
O'Faolain in his life story Vive Mov! attests that O'Connor gave him 
encouragement and help in his, O’Faolain’s, later biography of Daniel 
O'Connell. 

_ True, a period followed after 1939 in O’Connor’s life when he 
withdrew from public activity—after his disillusioning experience as 
Abbey Theatre director—resigned his memberships in societies, and 
turned inward to tend his own literary garden. Friends remember his 
going through long bouts of moroseness during this time. His 
non-journalism writing from the mid-1940s became increasingly 
ae he turned out a large number of eee ue 
and 19508 in his autobiography in 1958. His we trave ee n 
‘i cae are in reality flights of anchacolouie Pee cae ae aS 

n z more than efforts at ele TNR e p = Pee an 
Voyage liten n Corien m S : ae te reach a new level 

arte rature, in which the author is Beli rc B REN 

a an awareness of an authentic Ire and. i mics 

ty, left O'Connor as disillusioned with his country as ever. 
€ subjective comment grew to be the norm in much of 
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O’Connor’s discursive writing thereafter. His Backward Look, publisheq 
posthumously in 1967, is studded with personal views and Jerry-buil 
scholarship. O’Connor was turning his literary sights on American 
periodicals, which were promising him what he sorely needed at the 
time—a readership and a decent income. But he never abdicated his 
hard-won right to pronounce on that subject he believed he Was 
responsible for— Irish literature. He gave interviews. He spoke with the 
editor of the Bell, who informs us that, well no, Frank O’Connor does 
not feel he is the “homme terrible” of Irish letters. 

O'Connor kept up a stream of articles and letters to the press 
criticizing the state of his country. One series for which he was 
commissioned appears in the Sunday Independent under “Ben Mayo,” a 
nom de plume he took in order to get a reading among his 
contemporaries. A sampling of his articles for the years 1943-1945 
suggests the wide scope of O’Connor’s critical concern for his country, 
He maintained that the people emigrating from Ireland were 
unprepared to face an industrialized world, because they lacked 
reading materials. There is a direct relationship between prosperity and 
access to books; there is no substitute for a working public library in the 
provinces.24 Schools should stop teaching Irish history as self 
exculpation, which breeds inferiority, and teach the positive side of the 
Irish past. “If we cannot have strong, confident history which will tell a 
child the story of O’Connell, of the Land League and the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, and show him how they made a nation out of 
nothing, it would be better to have no history at all.”25 In his article 
“Dublin’s Disgrace” he lamented that Dublin’s slums were worse than in 
1913.76 In “Ruin and Loss in Ireland” he regretted that many manor 
houses were being recycled into bowling alleys or cinemas, or were left 
to vandals, as was Lady Gregory’s house in Coole.2? Anyone looking 
over merely the titles of the roughly 100 periodical articles during this 
time is struck by the extent of his involvement in his country’s life, $ 
that O'Connor could justifiably cite his occupation as journalist. 

O’Connor’s numerous panel appearances and presentations of his 
works on Irish, as well as British, radio in the 1940s and early 1950s 
show him keen on reaching his people. Even after his return to Ireland 
in the 1960s, he converted easily to Irish television as his medium fo 
portraying his stories, and his performances delighted his viewers a 
helped to create for him nationally the image of seanchai. Terence a 
Vere White in his “Appreciation” at the death of O’Connor a 
witness that he was superb as a broadcaster and as a TV reader of 
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works.28 None of the truculent seclusion of a Liam O'Flaherty for Frank 
o’Connor. 3 

Jf the role of seanchai was compatible with O’Connor’s personality, 
there were three reasons. First, he had a reverence for a tradition which 
he felt must be transmitted and not lost. At the end of Leinster, Munster, 
id Connaught he refers, with the Irish in mind, to “that sense of the 
ast which is all that gives dignity to life.” Second, the role accorded 
with his theory of how to deliver a story—with the palpable quality of a 
narrator’s voice. As Bloom explains, in his fiction O'Connor was adept 
at replicating the quality of the speaking voice, with its repairs, 
summaries, starts and stops, clichés, fuzzy colloquialisms, and asides.29 
O'Connor had an admirable speaking voice himself and was intuitively 
aware of the voices in others, so that he depicts his characters by their 
vocal qualities rather than their visual traits. More, O’Connor seemed to 
have a dread of silence, silence being the very thing that Stephen 
Dedalus espouses as an artist, along with cunning and exile. It was not 
only the silence of those vast spaces in the cosmos that terrified 
O'Connor, but that on the level of human behavior. In his stories, 
silence is a communication breakdown, and is to be mended.3° 

This leads to a third reason. The seanchai establishes a community 
with his characters and he invokes a community with his voice, of those 
gathered to hear him. O’Connor, who values in his fictions the ties to 
family members and to friends, endorses two levels of community. One 
is the subcommunal level of individual personal relationships, often at 
variance with community norms. We think of “Guests of the Nation” 
(1931), in which the bonds of fraternity and human decency are 
*pposed to fidelity to a military code, or to loyalty to an abstraction; of 
A Set of Variations on a Borrowed Theme” (New Yorker, 1960), in 
which Old Kate improvises a family with the warmth of her personality 
m the face of her grown daughters’—and the neighborhood’s— 
disapproval; of “The English Soldier” (1936), in which an Irish family 
Tee admits the visits of a soldier stationed away Herat his Bome; 
ilus; Is ostensibly courting their daughter, rather than shatter his 

'on or breach the canons of hospitality. ue 
inclusive Other level of community that OO ae i the ae 
Be ect con ae coon a 
of behavior 42 and social saune they om Poe of the Law.” In 
i €asants” iene is PERAD we aes i eas comes into 
Conflict with hi 1), for one, ins legatet A } ae a thief 
Would Ms parishioners, who seem to feel that con cunei 

Penalize the thief’s family and sour the relations among 
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neighbors. Their solution has a folk wisdom about it: engineer the 
youngster’s emigration, even if it takes a subscription from the Parish ` 
and a character reference from the priest. Daniel Casey in his essa 
“The Seanchas Voice in Three Stories by Frank O’Connor” writes that 
“Peasants,” “In the Train,” and “The Majesty of the Law” are stories 
that “speak for the continuance of an ancient culture with its rituals and 
taboos, against the retributive incursions of modern institutions that 
have no apparent stake in the justice they dispense.”’3! 

The literary preoccupations of Frank O'Connor, particularly the 
premium he put on national traditions and personal fidelities, help 
explain why he so often bridled at James Joyce, that professional exile, 
whom O’Connor saw as jumping on his winged horse and flinging off in 
all the wrong directions. Perhaps O’Connor was fired by resentment 
against an Irish writer who could thrive on Irish material and attain 
international acclaim while professing lofty indifference to, even 
contempt for, his own countrymen. Clearly O’Connor saw Joyce as one 
of the self-exiled. The differences that O’Connor remarked between 
himself and Joyce, even when aesthetic, serve to emphasize how closely 
O’Connor’s craft is bound to his sense of communal fidelity. 

O’Connor has said that a good short story must be “news,” 
something that is “tellable” around a fire. But when expansive, he 
explained that a story should be premised on an event; thus a plot based 
on incident, on overt action, is the keystone of the narrative. It is the 
plot that supports the theme, and O’Connor made much of this precept 
when he required his creative-writing students to supply brief plot 
synopses before being allowed to address themselves to their stories. 

Character is personality defined by action, and characters bring 
credit or discredit on themselves by the initiatives they take. For 
O'Connor, characters are not acted upon so much as act, and they beat 
the blame for their misbehavior within their society, however mordantly 
their society is drawn. If Irish communities are repressive, characters 
are expected to defy that repression by asserting their independence, i 
improvising human relationships, by creating subcommunities tha 
dignify their lives.32 

For O'Connor the story is mediated to the reader by a discernible 
speaking voice of a narrator who may or may not comment on i 
characters, but speaks of them familiarly. The narrator may no; ic 
reliable—often he is only partially so—but his voice, even when Be ; 
confers the “warmth” on the literary creation. Anything that gets ia 
way of the account, any reportage for its own sake, wordplay, allus! e 
symbolism, struck O’Connor as sterile exhibitionism and was w 
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eschewed: Even when the personality of the narrator became too 


‘ (intrusive, as in his own short story “Night of Stars,” he rewrote and 
y reduced it to a Ae Scholars have shown by analyzing the & 
t sequential versions O what began as “Night of Stars” and moved 
2 through “The Rivals” and ended as “Judas,” that O'Connor successively 
d contracts the presence of the narrator in order to bring out incident 
t into bold relief.?3 
O'Connor may have been de-institutionalized, in the sense of being 
e cut loose from moorings to faith, ideology, social movements, or even 
p the societies that the well-adjusted tend to join. His life was a series of 
e, episodes in which he sought identification with communities he later 
n became disenchanted with —the Sinn Fein, the Cork Drama League, the 
it Dublin Literary Society, the Abbey Theatre Board. In fact, he was a 
n man longing for a community, and found it in those one-to-one 
n relationships that embellished his life, and in his love affair with his 
e country. Late in life he found another community, when he associated 
n himself—though not formally a scholar—with universities on both sides 
ly of the Atlantic. 
In this connection O’Connor’s theorizing about the short story 
Hf makes too much of the lonely voice, the “lyric cry in the face of destiny.” 
e His conclusion in “It’s a Lonely, Personal Art” is perhaps strained in 
d declaring that the short-story writer stands “always somewhere on the 
e outskirts of society, less interested in its famous and typical figures than 
at in the lonely and gnarled and obscure individuals of Winesburg, Ohio, 
ot and Dublin, Ireland.” He seems to have meant that the short-story 
writer gains his objective stance by being detached from institutions, but 
8 surely not by being divorced from social contact. O'Connor as a 
r Storyteller needed to be socially assimilated if he was to learn of the 
w sexual sparring that went on in the parlors of Montenotte and to 
ly become apprised of the frustrations borne by the clergy. He writes of 
rs loneliness, but he does not celebrate it. 
l in Indeed, in stories like “A Torrent Damned,” “Peasants,” and 
a Reo of Life,” O'Connor's narrator is no VOC eyg ir mis 
ness. He is a within-the-community voice that speaks familiarly of 
p Ne main characters as if purveying gossip. O'Connor goes on to refer to 
i” Protagonists as members of “submerged populations,” but these are not 
€ essary loners or isolates. They are “submerged” in the literal sense 
: ees ire so well integrated that they Be ses acd pe 
Ni Youngster į a nee oe ce ae een but at length he 
e Makes shee Daydreams spends his time fantas oo on eee 
ures toward human contact. Father Fogarty exper : 
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despite his many human ties, a loneliness that he feels is endemic to the 
clergy. He is remarkably well socialized in his parish. Matthews Writes 
that O’Connor’s “lonely figures are usually trapped within their 
community .... O’Connor’s voice is lonely not in spite of his fidelity to 
the community but because of it.”34 

If O'Connor is alone, he has the aloneness of one seeking 
attachment. The communal inclination of O’Connor is discussed at 
some length by Thomas Flanagan, who explains that his short fiction 
speaks with community “accents,” regardless of the author’s disengage. 
ment. “It is the communities from which he was separated that he 
celebrates in that easy voice of a man alienated, as Joyce was, from those 
of whom he wrote. But O’Connor, unlike Joyce, loved those from whom 
he was alienated, and communities grew from that love.”35 

O’Connor was reluctant to use his friends as characters in his 
fiction. While he drew unsparingly on himself and on his father for 
personalities in his narratives—as confirmed by his autobiographies— 
he generally did not want to incorporate his friends into his writing 
since he valued his ties of affection with them.°® His comrade Father 
Tim Traynor seems to be the original of the character Father Fogarty in 
several stories. But he is considerably metamorphosed, sensitively and 
favorably portrayed, and offsets the onus of anticlerisy laid on the 
author. It is as if O'Connor wants to redress the imbalance created by 
George Moore in his earlier portraiture of repulsive Irish clerics. 

It is observed that Irish writers left Ireland because they could not 
say what they wanted in their own country. Early in his career, 
O’Connor went afield to English magazines, like Lovat Dickson's, with his 
stories, and to London publishers, like Macmillan, with his collections. A 
number of O’Connor’s books were banned in Ireland, but this condition 
was coming to be de rigueur for a good Irish author. Ireland’s era of 
censorship began in 1928 and subsided in 1945, but not before some 
1,200 books were proscribed.3? O’Connor claimed that many of these 
books constituted the best of modern Irish literature, and so he must 
have felt in good company. During this time this artist, except for a few 
sojourns in England and the United States, stayed at home, throwing m 
his lot with his people. O'Connor once wrote that every good Irish nove’ 
ends with the hero leaving the country. Perhaps his novel Dutch Intero" 
was not good: it ends with the two main characters, both surrogates i or 
the author, remaining in Cork to eke out a confined and unrewarding 
existence. 

The literary world at present judges O’Connor to be an € 
his stories to be simple, devoid of levels of significance and t 
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to repay exegesis. The only ones of his canon of about 180 stories to P 

receive various ore attention are “Guests of the Nation,” “Uprooted,” | 

«First Confession, My Oedipus Complex,” and “Judas.” Only four 

full-length studies are devoted to O’Connor, one each by Tomory and 

Wohlgelernter and two by Matthews. 

Yet when old age shall this generation waste, there is good reason 
to believe that O’Connor will be timely. In his fiction he turns to the 
petty bourgeoisie in the provinces, who were becoming the arbiters of 
public opinion after the Trish Revolution. He recognizes the fact of, and 
does not apologize for, violence. He records the disillusionment felt by 
Sinn Fein intellectuals after the Revolution, the repression evident in a 
state which was then consolidating its national gains, and he protests 
Irish cultural isolationism and the indifference of the Irish toward their 
own social problems. But he expresses in his stories the longing for 
human contact and the need to identify with communities, even if only 
those created by the heart, which transcend this century. 

To see how O’Connor’s stock has risen among his people since his 
own day, we might look at the estimate of him by a generation after 
him. Denis Donoghue remembers O’Connor the storyteller as genial, 
generous, whimsical. “I knew some of Frank O’Connor’s stories long 
before I read them,” he writes. “News of the War was not so memorable 
as ‘The Long Road to Ummera,’ a dramatized version of O’Connor’s 
story which I heard on Radio Eireann.” Donoghue testifies that the 
Writer’s stories had aural, as well as dramatic, potential. “To hear 
O'Connor’s words without seeing them is an appropriate experience. 
On the page, they are meant for the ear.” O'Connor was always a 
Storyteller who devised a story “mainly to enhance the reader’s sense of 
listening to a storyteller’s voice.”28 Donoghue’s criteria for a successful 
short story coincide with O’Connor’s, that it is a quasi-public event, 
Something that can be told to peasants around a fire. And though 
ee these criteria may have been fostered by O Connor's 

ibutions to the airwaves. 

A Roe brings us toa final point, that O'Connor's fiction Der aa 
e macy of the printed word. It gives oe ape o : 

Preliterat $ pe nerd, raher man bes a 2 cad to radio and 
te ae tradition; and since it likewise a epis y KAR R 
electronic portrayal, it feeds into a postliterate ra E BEEE 
Means of ee n piran SRR Oe z NET the B of 
aie communicating to large-scale publics. hat ss 

Yteller on his stool in the chimney corner of the country 
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shebeen, Frank O’Connor “at the microphone” may take on the role of 
storyteller to a nation. 
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The Frank O’Connor Papers at the 
University of Florida 


OweENE H. WEBER 


A Survey of the Holdings 


The O’Connor Papers contain the literary manuscripts and related 
materials, including one set of books, which Michael O’Donovan left to 
his widow Harriet Sheehy. The papers occupy twenty-eight manuscript 
boxes and include holograph journals and notebooks, corrected and 
uncorrected typescripts, carbon copies, tear sheets, galleys, and 
correspondence related to the publication of Frank O’Connor’s works. 
The material is organized into seventeen divisions by genre and labeled 
alphabetically as listed below. 


A. The Short Story. This division constitutes six boxes containing 100 
files of stories, among which six are uncollected and one unpublished. 
Included are all major works published after 1954 and many early 
works. A few files contain only tear sheets or typescript copies. The 
majority, however, contain multiple copies of typescripts, galleys, and 
photocopies with extensive holograph alterations and emendations, title 
revisions, and publishers’ notes. 

B. Books. This division consists of seven boxes containing eleven 
files of longer works by O’Connor, including The Mirror in the Roadway, 
Domestic Relations, Shakespeare’s Progress, The Lonely Voice, An Only Child, 
Collection Two, The Big Fellow, A Treasury of Irish Poetry, My Father's Su 
Collection Three, and “Dreams.” The first ten files hold typescripts, rea; 
sheets, various drafts, notes, and, in the case of the autobiographies. 
galleys of chapters published individually. The file for My Father's om 
also contains extensive holograph annotations by Maurice and as 
Sheehy and three pages of their correspondence with the publisher 
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The “Dreams” file contains material relating to the meaning of dreams, 
a work of immense interest to O'Connor, published in part in Vogue but 
ever entirely completed. 

C. Introductions. This division is boxed with files “B”/10 and 11 and 
consists of five files containing typescripts of introductory material 
written by O’Connor. Three files contain the introductions to 
full-length published works: Irish Street Ballads by Lochlainn, Dead Souls 
by Gogol, and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man by Joyce. Two others 
contain the introductions to recordings of O’Connor reading: The Irish 
Tradition (a collection of Irish prose and poetry in translation and 
Anglo/Irish writings) and James Joyce (selections from the works of 
Joyce). 

D. Articles. A portion of this division is boxed with “B”/10 and 11; 
the remainder is in a separate box. The division consists of sixty-three 
files of articles published between 1942 and 1965 in magazines and 
newspapers such as the Bell, Irish Times, the New York Times Book Review, 
Harper’s Bazaar, the New Yorker, and Holiday. The articles cover a variety 
of topics: literary criticism, Irish cultural events, regional descriptions, 
and memorials (Yeats and John F. Kennedy). One file holds manuscript 
and extensive related material about Roger Casement. Nine articles are 
listed as unpublished: “Yeats,” “A New Years Diary,” “A Non-literary 
Letter from Two Capitals,” “Compulsory Bluff,” “The Doctor,” “The 
Two Faiths,” “Will in Overplus,” “Imported Vintage,” and “Irish 
Literature.” 

E. Lectures. Divisions “E”-“H” are contained in one box. Division “E” 
consists of one file of notes for lectures on the novel, given by O’Connor 
at Stanford University in 1955-56. The notes include material on 
Galsworthy, Forster, Lawrence, Joyce, Mansfield, Woolf, Snow, Cary, 
Amis, and Wain. This file also contains correspondence concerning the 
lectures and a dittoed syllabus and exam. 

F. Theater. In this division are two files on O’Connor's dramatic 
Works. The first consists of a sixty-five-page rehearsal script for the 
Abbey Theatre production of Moses’ Rock. The second contains various 
typescripts of the four acts of The Statue’s Daughter with holograph 
Corrections, a memorandum of agreement between O'Connor and the 
Producer, and an original playbill from the first production, Dublin 
Drama League. : ; 

G. Radio Scripts. Division “G” contains twenty files of radio scripts 
broadcast on BBC, BBC Belfast, Radio Athlone, and Radio Eireann 
tween 1936 and 1965. The topics concern figures in literature, 
terary criticism, and Irish culture. Included also is one script never 
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broadcast, entitled “To Show that She Still Lives” (a discussion of th 
effect of Yeats’s use of saga on the Irish cultural revival). 3 

H. Television Scripts. This division contains three files of television 
broadcasts: “The Last Word,” CBS, 1958; “Horseman Pass By: The 
Story of a Poet,” BBC TV, 1966; and “National Monuments,” no date 
Telefis Eireann. It includes two additional files of television scripts 
never produced: “A Gallery of Heroes” and “Abbey Theatre Film.” 

I. Secondary Sources. This division consists of two boxes containing 
five files. The first file contains the rehearsal script and correspondence 
on The Saint and Mary Kate: A Tragi-Comedy, a play by Mary Manning 
based on the O’Connor novel. Another file contains script and 
correspondence on Paul Avila Mayer’s Three Hand Reel: Three One-Act 
Plays, based on three O’Connor stories. One file contains tear sheets of 
O’Connor stories translated into Danish. Another holds papers relating 
to Maurice Sheehy’s Michael/Frank and the bibliography “Frank 
O'Connor: Man and Writer.” The remaining file contains clipped 
articles about O’Connor and reviews of his work. 

J. Notebooks and Journals. The major unpublished portion of the 
collection consists of four boxes containing thirty-seven files of 
notebooks carefully penned by O'Connor and dated 1927-1964. These 
files consist of diaristic entries, working drafts of stories— published and 
unpublished —plays, articles, essays, novels, lectures, autobiographical 
sketches, recorded dreams, and notes for a course given at Harvard on 
the nineteenth-century novel. The files also contain four sets of stories 
that O'Connor intended to publish as collections (see below). In 
addition, the notebooks contain translations of Irish poetry, versions of 
Irish prose, travel literature, an outline for a book (The Writer’s Place m 
the Theatre), several drafts of articles including one on satire, a course on 
Irish literature, the foreword to a book on Brendan Behan, a volume of 
122 three- or four-line short-story essences, and a dream record from 
1940 to 1950. 

K. Addenda. This division is contained in one box consisting of eight 
files of miscellaneous rough drafts, works in progress, an early 
broadcast, and a seven-page typescript entitled “The Horses of the Sun 
(an early critical piece by O’Connor on the work of Daniel Corkery): 

L. Business Correspondence. A portion of this division is boxed Wit 
“K”; the remainder is contained in a separate box. Division “L” consists 
of six files of business and university correspondence and fan mail. 

M.N.O.P. O'Connor's Set of Shakespeare. These four boxes cont 
hardbound volumes of Shakespeare with penciled annotations. 


in 
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Suggestions for Study 


Į first encountered the O’Connor Papers in 1987 when I visited 
Hallie Sheehy at Annapolis, Maryland. Her late husband, Michael 
O'Donovan, had kept a study at Ferry Point Farm, in an old three-story 
house belonging to his wife's family, overlooking the Severn River 
directly across from the Naval Academy. I spent a week there searching 
and researching through what Hallie called “bits and pieces for theses.” 
Actually, it was an abundance of material contained in large 
well-ordered files, shelves, and scrapbooks. In 1988, when I learned 
that Hallie intended to sell the material, I suggested that the University 
of Florida make a bid on it for their Irish Collection and was pleased 
when she accepted their offer. Apart from my own use of the collection 
in my doctoral work, I can see extensive opportunities for good, solid 
research of interest and importance to experienced scholars and young 
students alike. 

To outline the potential areas for study, I will divide the material 
into published and unpublished works. Of the former, the short-story 
files offer the most information and the widest range of study topics. I 
would propose the following subjects as research areas: (1) multiple 
drafting of the single story, (2) new grouping of previously collected 
stories, (3) close reading of uncollected stories, and (4) reevaluation of 
O’Connor’s work in light of new developments in short-story theory. Of 
the unpublished work, I also envision four areas for consideration: (1) 
the journals as diaristic writing and biographical sources, (2) the lecture 
notes as pedagogical studies, (3) the criticism of Daniel Corkery in the 
light of recent Irish studies, and (4) the “Dreams” files as psychological 
studies and biographical sources. 

According to his wife, O’Connor enjoyed rewriting his stories once 
he had envisioned the “essential bony structure,”! and he often 
continued doing so even after the stories had been published—a habit 
that became a “bone of contention” with his editors. Several interesting 
Studies comparing successive versions of O’Connor stories have been 
made in recent years. Among them are Frank Coen’s “Frank 
O'Connor's ‘First Confession,’ One and Two” (1973);2 C. R. Kramer's 

Experimentation in Technique: Frank O’Connor’s ‘Judas’” (1969);* 
ae Michael Steinman’s “Frank O'Connor at Work: ‘The Genius 4 
( 985), and “Frank O’Connor at Work: Creating Kitty Doherty 
eo Multiple versions of other O’Connor stories are conga R 
on collection: “An Act of Charity,” “The Little Mother e 

erer's Apprentice,” “An Out and Out Free Gift,” “Counsel for 
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Oedipus,” and “The Ugly Duckling.” The files of some of these 
contain as many as six or seven different typescripts, often extensively 
annotated by O’Connor, and having several different titles, characte 
names, shifts in setting, and changes in focus. “The Ugly Duckling,” for 
example, is entitled “Beauty,” “The Miracle,” and “That Ryan Woman.” 
Margaret of the early versions becomes Nan, and both she and Mick 
her beau, are much more fully realized in later drafts. } 

In addition to his belief in rewriting stories, O’Connor thought that 
“stories—if arranged in an ‘ideal ambience’—could strengthen and 
illuminate each other.”> As a result he began envisioning small 
paperback volumes of a dozen or so previously collected stories, many 
of which he would again rewrite to fit the new grouping. In his journals 
are notes for four such collections, which he calls “Book Briefs.” Most of 
the stories for these briefs are copied out in longhand in the journals 
and grouped by theme under the following titles: “The Little Town: 
Scenes of Provincial Life,” “Small Ones: Stories of Children,” “Small 
Ones, II,” and “Growing Pains.” While studying the methodology of 
these groupings, scholars may also want to propose the effect of 
O'Connor stories if arranged in hypothetical groupings, such as the old 
people, the women, or the comic Irishmen. 

Another area of interest may lie in the study of the uncollected 
stories. Again, methodology comes to mind. One might research the 
reasons for their not being collected or perhaps ascertain a “common 
chord” among them. 

Perhaps even more exciting than an analysis of O’Connor stories 
per se and their interrelations would be a study of the relation of the 
body of O’Connor stories to recent developments in the field of 
short-story theory. In a newly published work, Short Story Theory at a 
Crossroads (1989), Susan Lohaffer rewrites, “The future of short story 
theory is breathlessly open and inviting.” Lohaffer and her coeditor 
Clarey attempt to redefine the short story, considering its evolution and 
Structures and concluding with a look at the increasing interest mM 
decoding and the reading process. Undoubtedly, the work of O'Connor 
will figure importantly in the “rethinking of this genre.” In addition © 
their study of the short story as a “major form of literary expression, 
Lohaffer and Clarey offer a “General Guide to Recent Short Sto") 
Theory,”? which lists more than 140 recently published works including 
several studies of short-story sequences which would relate to the above 
suggestion on grouping O’Connor stories. 

In the unpublished material of the collection is the remarka 
accumulation of O'Connor’s journals. I say “remarkable” because me} 


Stories 


able 
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most without exception written in an uncorrected but finished 


S are al s, ts Harriet Sh z ier 
y style, which supports Harriet cob s statement that “the hard painful p 
, work .- - he did in his head.”§ One particular aid to reading the eee 
r notebooks 1s O’Connor’s habit of changing color of ink from story to a 
» story, OF study to study. To be honest , I find the script, especially in the 

later volumes, difficult to decipher—but not altogether impossible, 

3 iven a little patience and practice. 

f The journals are also remarkable in the abundance and variety of 

d information included: daily life, dreams, translations, studies of literary 

ll figures, and much more. Recent investigation and criticism of journals 

y such as those of May Sarton note an increasing interest among the 


reading public in memoirs of writers. The O’Connor journals will prove 
f rich material for such a study. They will also provide material that 
might lead to a new and insightful biography of O’Connor. 

One important part of O’Connor’s life that would lend itself to 
I study is his teaching career. In an essay entitled “Professor O’Connor at 


f Stanford,”? Wallace Stegner states that although O’Connor “professed 

f that he was not trained for the job,” he was a “great teacher” who held 

1 students “mesmerized.” The O’Connor notes from the Stanford and 
Harvard lectures offer an opportunity to study the “great teacher” and 

| the technique. 

e Those interested in Irish writing will find O’Connor’s attempt to 

1 come to terms with the work of Daniel Corkery well worth examining. 


In a recent article, “Daniel Corkery, Cultural Philosopher, Literary 
Critic: A Memoir” (1988), Sean O'Tuama notes that O'Connor felt 
Corkery was trying to restrict the future of Irish writing.!° In an 
unpublished essay, “The Horses of the Sun,” O’Connor examines 
Corkery’s later work and finds that he writes not in terms of “Religion, 
Nationalism, or Land” but with “a group of symbols . . . which are never 
resolved and rendered in artistic form, but treated exactly as they 
l spring from the deepest cavern of the mind.”! 
l I end my whirlwind tour of the O'Connor Papers with the hope 
i that there is a scholar out there who would like to pursue O’Connor’s 
) Passionate interest in dreams. The collection contains eleven manu- 
Scripts ranging from a three-page carbon to a forty-six-page typescript 
in which O'Connor attempts to establish the role or function of dreams 
m their relationship to reality and to interpret the imagery and 
Symbolism they represent. Several journals provide other references to 
dreams and logs of O’Connor’s dreams. I see here a new area for study. 
In a brief summary such as this, one cannot possibly cover the full 
| Tange of study such a collection offers. It is important to note that the 


De AS Vee Ae et 
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material is in acceptable condition and that none is restricted fro 

viewing although some is too fragile for photocopying. Increased 
interest in Irish literature and the short story further mark th 
importance of this collection. Most of all, I hope that, alerted to m 
availability and the richness of this collection, would-be and confirmed 
Anglo-Irish scholars will take the opportunity to explore the Universit 
of Florida’s recent acquisition in Irish literature and will soon 


begi 
adding to the growing body of O’Connor scholarship. gu 


! Harriet Sheehy, “Foreword,” in Frank O'Connor, A Life of Your Own and 
Other Stories (London: Pan-Macmillan, 1972). 

? Frank Coen, “Frank O’Connor’s ‘First Confession,’ One and Two,” Studies 
in Short Fiction, 10 (1973), 419-21. 

°C. R. Kramer, “Experimentation in Technique: Frank O'Connor's 
‘Judas,’” Dublin Magazine, 8 (1969), 31-38. 

4 Michael Steinman, “Frank O’Connor at Work: ‘The Genius,’” Éire-Ireland, 
20, No. 4 (Winter 1985), 23-42; and “Frank O’Connor at Work: Creating Kitty 
Doherty,” Éire-Ireland, 19, No. 3 (Fall 1984), 142—48. 

5 H. Sheehy, “Foreword.” 

ê Susan Lohaffer and Jo Ellyn Clarey, eds., Short Story Theory at a Crossroads 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1989), p. 210. 

7 Ibid., pp. 328-36. 
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Literature: Aspects of Language and Culture (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell 
International, 1988). 
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K/9. University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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FRANK O’ConnoR 


I believe statistics have proved that genius occurs most frequently 
in younger sons of large families. That may be, but I’m sure the 
conviction of genius occurs mainly among only children. They have no 
brothers and sisters to shake it. In fact, so rooted is their conviction that 
it rarely occurs to them that they are geniuses at all. They merely know, 
as geniuses do, that they are unique and irreplaceable, and take up the 
occupation for want of anything better to do. 

That’s one of the troubles of being an only child; it’s not pleasant, 
particularly on wet days. We lived near the barrack in Cork, next door 
to my grandmother who washed for the officers. She was an old 
countrywoman who never wore boots indoors and lived mainly on 
potatoes and porter. Socially she was a sore trial to me. My father, who 
had been a soldier, was worse, because he diverted so much of my 
Mother’s attention. I was the victim of what Freud calls an Oedipus 
complex—a shocking misnomer because Oedipus must have been the 
only only child who never suffered from that complaint. There is no 
evidence whatever that Oedipus wanted to kill his father and marry his 
mother. I did. I shouldn’t have much minded getting rid of my 
grandmother at the same time. 

__lcan’t remember a time when as an escape from these domestic 
trials I hadn’t books, paints and a private theatre. The theatre was 
aun a bootbox with a proscenium arch cut in one end, and my 

Mpany of actors were cut from illustrations in books, mounted on 
oaa and stuck in sticks. Apart from the per n = 
compacta ! had no playbooks, ame my plays rene ee eee 
In nee type with Prince Charlie and Buffalo oe n conte eae 
conan ays I devoted less attention than I should now on i a S 

lon or even acting; my main interests were n decor an 
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lighting. Like many entrepreneurs my real difficulty was to find plays 
worthy of my art. Coloured paper well greased made wonderful filters, 
Never again have I seen in any theatre moonlit woodlands with solitary 
cottage windows aglow that equalled mine. I particularly liked 
producing grand opera because it gave scope to my skill as a singer as 
well. The experiments led to trouble in the home; the greased paper 
blazed and my theatres went up with the regularity of mediaeval towns, 
but with mediaeval pertinacity I went on. 

Books were a trial too. With my pocket money I could buy only a 
“Gem” or at most a “Gem” and a “Scout,” and even eked out by 
judicious swapping these were not enough. The Carnegie Library was 
right at the other side of the town, on the quay beyond the second 
branch of the river, and I tramped there almost every second day. In 
the reading room you could get the “Boy’s Own Paper,” a most superior 
magazine with illustrations in half tone—as an artist myself, I had a 
poor opinion of line drawings. It was in the days before open access, 
and unless you could nab a good book on the counter, just as it was 
brought back, you had to choose from the catalogue. Library 
catalogues—I’ve never made them myself—are an invention of the devil. 
A title that suggested Rockies or Himalayas proved to be a pious tract, 
and back I tramped over the two bridges in the dusk with death in my 
heart. I couldn’t change it until next day at the earliest, and for some 
reason I was afraid of changing a book that day after for fear one of the 
assistants would think I wasn’t able to read and cancel my ticket. I don’t 
know if there was any basis for this fear other than the fact that I was 
kept rigorously law-abiding by endlessly trying and sentencing myself 
for imaginary crimes. I don’t think I ever pinched an illustration from a 
library book, though I was often sorely tempted for the sake of the 
theatre. Usually, I confined myself to tracing. 

You see, if only children escape one sort of crisis by retreating into 
fantasy, it’s only to find another one waiting them inside. For instance, 
I was convinced that the authors of the books I read were all realists like 
myself. Their characters protected the weak, endured endless suffering 
rather than betray a companion, and always told the truth. Could the 
authors do less? Could their books contain falsehoods? As the fellows in 
the school where I went told lies, beat up smaller boys and put the 
blame on someone else, they were obviously no class. Once, a teacher 
gave the leather to a chap I’d been fighting with and told him to slap 
me. Would Tom Merry stand for punishment from a bounder? woul 
even a bounder take the leather to Tom Merry? I made it plain that rd 
die rather than be licked in that ignoble manner, and of course, I onl 
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ot licked worse and was regarded as a fool for my pains. That was what # 
always happened when I stood on principle. 

The second crisis was more serious. These were the good old days 
of the Liberal Alliance, and the atmosphere we grew up in might have 
peen that of any small Scotch town of the time. But when I was eight or 
nine a new teacher came. He took down the grimly educational prints 
from the schoolroom wall and hung up two watercolours of his own. As 
a bit of an artist myself, I felt I was going to like him. He stopped us 
singing “When through life unblest we rove” and made us sing instead 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead,” a change I disliked, because 
I loved sentimental songs, the dolefuller the better. Then one day he 
kept us in after school, wrote something on the blackboard in an 
unfamiliar script, and gave us our first lesson in an unfamiliar 
language. I noticed that he refrained from translating the words on the 
blackboard, so being a studious sort of chap I went afterwards and 
asked him what they meant. After a moment’s hesitation he said 
“Waken your courage, Ireland.” I thought this most peculiar. I thought 
itmore peculiar still when I went home and discovered that the strange 
language was spoken by my grandmother, the washer-woman. In fact, 
what was taught in secrecy, almost, after school hours, was Gaelic. 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead” was a disguised appeal to our 
patriotic sentiments (very disguised so far as I was concerned), and the 
words which the teacher hadn’t translated were probably an exhortation 
to himself. That was my introduction to the Irish Renaissance, so called. 

Still, I was glad I hadn’t murdered my grandmother, because she 
now enabled me to take the head of the class. The new teacher gave me 
books. He hadn't it seemed heard of E. S. Ellis or Gunby Hadath, but he 
gave me books about Irish heroes like Cu Chulainn and Finn McCool. I 
saw that Cu Chulainn and I had a great deal in common. At the age of 
six he set out from home to the royal palace with a dart, a hurley stick 
and a ball. He threw the dart, pucked the ball, tossed the stick after 
them and caught all three before they reached the ground. I practised 
that single simple trick endlessly but never succeeded in catching even 
He dart. Naturally, it never struck me that any more than Frank 
Richards or Gunby Hadath, wasn’t the author telling the truth. I put it 

own to a general decline in vigour and felt I had to do something 
about it. 
arm Then came the 1914 war, and my father and uncle were tee in ie 

Y, and I followed our army on a map. I was at a new schoo with a 
a Belgian refugees. I forgot Cu Chulainn, I forgot Pewee 

as taken up learning Flemish from the Belgian lads. And after 
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that came the Easter Rebellion, and Cu Chulainn and Gaelic came back 
and I didn’t even understand how I could have been so heartless as ts 
desert them. At the same time I saw in a shop window a book with my 
old teacher’s name on it. It cost a shilling—a small fortune! —but I was 
in a fever until I got it. It turned out to be a book of short stories, Not, 
of course up to the standard of E. S. Ellis or Gunby Hadath—ijn fact, 
most of them I couldn’t make head or tail of—but a trifle of 
incomprehension has never worried me when I felt really enthusiastic. 
That book sunk me. Between Tom Merry, Cu Chulainn, the theatre 
and short stories, the course of my life had already been mapped out, 
and never since have I been for long out of hot water. 

That’s the major drawback of being an only child. “Just when we're 
safest” as Browning says, but it isn’t a “sunset touch or a chorus ending 
from Euripides,” it’s Tom Merry, Buffalo Bill, Bonnie Prince Charlie or 
Cu Chulainn, and all at once you begin to behave in a way that drives 
the children of large families wild. Their invisible playmates, their 
extemporised playthings, if they ever had any, have long been banished 


/ by the mockery of brothers and sisters. They assume you are behaving 


like that to please some audience other than themselves—a galling 
thought. They assume that you’re not doing it for nothing—“three 
thousand a year or more” is the last figure I heard quoted for myself,— 
and they hate it. They make it hot for you. Ah, yes, the way of the only 
child is hard, especially in Ireland. Ireland is full of large families. 


—Broadcast on the Scottish Home Service (BBC), October 11, 1950 
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Letters to Nancy McCarthy 


123 Anglesea Road, 
Ballsbridge, 
June 14, 1931 
He: 
(smiling as he begins to pick out letters on an old-fashioned 
Corona) 
My Dear Nance, (pauses and discovers to his horror that he has left his 
cigarettes behind; the smile gradually fades) thanks most awfully for the 
prints; that of the Coal Quay was wholly admirable, that of Holy Trinity 
was excellent, but the one of Saint Finbarr’s is too obviously touristy, 
and is repeated ad nauseam in Guides to Cork. (the smile returns for a 
moment, it is faintly sardonic) However it was a wholly and wholesome 
thought, as I am now in a state of literary grace when photographs of 
the city are invaluable to me for touches of colour. I don’t like to speak 
too much of the novel at this closing stage (scowls at typewriter and 
attempts to readjust the ribbon) but it may be a masterpiece. Anyway in 
spots it is long miles ahead of what I have done before and it is simply 
burning its way about in my mind. J wish whether you go to Switzerland 
or England you would call here and read and discuss it before it is sent off. It 
must be finished for the end of July. Also I should like to get prints of 
(a) the quay above North Gate Bridge showing clearly the big 
tamshackle house in the middle—you know it, as we often admired it 
boing home together. (looks wistful and distraught for a moment, then 
resumes firmly at tremendous speed) and (b) though this is not so 
portant, the view from Curraghkippane, showing as much as can be 
seen from the city—probably nothing, but here my memory fails me 
completely, Particularly, I should like any snap of any characteristic 
“mer near the Doll’s House—the foot of Shandon Street, for instance, 
= still more, though you would certainly be reft asunder if you 
eae It, a view of the river and Shandon from the Doll’s eee 
nee Ifyou were accustomed to read detective stories you would by this 
ave deduced that my principal character lives in the Doll’s House. 
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I do not make so bold as to ask for more than one of these good things 
but I shall certainly say prayers for you if I get any two. 

(Irritably) Why of course, girl, I am a genius. Realise that when Į 
left Cork two and a half years ago I was writing In prose nothing but 
balderdash, that when I was here for six months I wrote After Forty 
Years and have progressed from that through September Dawn, 
through Guests to Conran and The Patriarch, and am now engaged in 
leaving these behind me at the rate of two hundred and twenty miles an 
hour, And all this in spite of physical ailments and a shyness of human 
beings such as no writer before me ever had. Russell has been telling the 
world that I am the biggest man since Stephens but I'll show him, given 
time and a certain freedom from material anxiety. 

Breen’s house is the only house I visit freely nowadays and I thank 
God for it. I get to like Daisy better and better without finding fresh 
deeps in her, and I either like or abominate her husband, I don’t know 
which. He is very intelligent, though his intelligence has got choked up 
with egotism, he is very kind though the bumps are dreadful, and most 
extraordinary of all he is as shy and sensitive as a child. I realised this 
with something like astonishment when I introduced him on two 
separate occasions to a well-known pianist he wanted to meet and to 
Bergin whom he was dying to ask questions of. On each occasion | 
made a little party for them to meet and on each occasion Breen was too 
shy to speak to the celebrity except on introduction and on leave-taking. 
And quite frankly I like that in any human-being, because where that is 
there is always depths of unexpressed suffering and where these are, 
the good side of the man is always incalculable. He speaks to his wife in 
an atrocious way, but I suspect he would be capable of doing almost 
anything for her if she was suffering. I feel we are going to become 
bosom friends, though I do not deny the possibility of our becoming 
bitter enemies. (mutters ‘the jade will be doing me a favour if she 
destroys this letter, but she won't. It’s too literary to destroy.’) r 

Do come to Dublin. My flat is very nice. M.O’D. (smiles and goes with 


firm stride to the decanter). í 
N 


June 18, 1931 

Nance, 
The photographs are admirable. The Doll's House is the two a ‘ 
house facing the North Mall. How clever of you to have diagnose A 
But an amusing thing has happened in practice. My memory * 


rey 
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confused it and the house below it, so that exteriorly it is what you pe 
ortray; while interiorly it is the big house with the high stairs. Not that | 
[| it matters a damn from the story’s point of view. Only I shall never, 
t never begin a novel again without going over my ground with a camera. 
y The detail one gets wrong ıs not so important as the detail one misses. I 
had forgotten until I saw the photo that there was a hoarding opposite 
j the Doll’s House. You ought to continue your photographing of the 
; city, sticking to the lanes and byroads where the photographer doesn’t 
i go. They are changing day by day. Besides if you should ever leave 
: Cork you will find as I do that old snaps of places (not at all so much of 
A people) are most poignantly suggestive. I shall try and get a small album 
for your latest groups. I am just getting my camera filled and IIl send 


k you a few of Dublin when I begin. 

h I vary between exaltation and despair about the novel, exaltation 
v when I am away from it, despair when I settle down to write. Nothing 
p I've ever done has excited me so much nor (and this is still more 
t important) for so long. Oremus. 

5 As one of my characters (elder sister of Ellen in Patriarch) models 


0 herself on Saint Teresa I have been reading the said saint. “What a 
0 woman!” as Geoffrey Phibbs used to say of her. We like all other saints 
I for their virtues but Saint Teresa only for her faults, her sentimental 
0 attachments to confessors, her practicality and eye on the main chance 
y (“we can’t afford to take nuns without dowries, that’s all about it”) and 


iS her caustic tongue. Of one priest, “the holy father is a dear friend of 
J mine, God preserve us from him,” and of another “if he had more sense 
n hed make a good hangman.” That's a saint for you! About a new 
t regulation for a convent “You'll have mutiny for a couple of days, but 
e punish some of the nuns and the others will come to heel. Women are 
g all timid.” But then these Spanish mystics were another cut from our 
e idiots. Saint John of the Cross on the passion for scapulars, agnus deis, 
crucifixes and the rest of the rubbish is a gift. “Some may be seen with 

h agnus deis and with relics and medals like children with coral beads.” 
Adios 
yi MOD 
l Sat. June 22, 1931 
Nancy darling I regret with passions of tears that you have to go by 
Y | ‘shguard because I am fit to be tied. However, don't delude yourself 


Ao the belief that you’re missing anything; you're not. I should simply 
torm and weep on your shoulder. The book is a glugger. On Thursday 
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evening I could console myself with the thought that if it wasn’t a 
masterpiece it was a quite readable bit of humourous writing, but last 
night even that desperate hope left me naked to the wintry blast in 
which I now shiver disconsolate. The truth is that I know nothin 
whatever of novel writing or didn’t when I was writing it. A novel] 
define for your benefit—is the smallest number of characters in the 
least number of situations necessary to precipitate a given crisis. By 
what use are definitions when my book is the greatest number of 
characters in the greatest number of situations leading up to ą 
nonexistent crisis? It’s deplorable. A man with half my talent would 
have done it ten times better. I have Mozart's fatal gift of melody only 
my melodies are characters; characters for which a real novelist would 
have given his soul spring up at every page and I enjoy myself, and 
then—no more. It’s a pity she’s a girl or I could release my soul in 
words, cursing Hamlet-wise like a whore, a drab, a very scullion, which 
now I cannot do lest I shock her enfant de Marie ears! 

Anyway, come to Dublin when and how you can. I fear Cork won't 
see me until Christmas and even that’s doubtful, and I long to talk to 
somebody. 

Nonsense with your “details that jar.” There are details in 
everything that jar on somebody but never the same details. Ask a 
sufficient number of people to point out the flaws in Hamlet and they'd 
leave nothing between first line and last. 

Good God! Here I am wasting my brilliance on you, and you'll cast 
it in the fire! That’s the grip that brings a man to ground. PIl write no 
more, but pen a line to A. E. who, by the grace of God will leave the line 
tied up in blue paper to be printed by his literary executors. 

Read if you can Murry’s “Son of Woman,” a biography oi 
Lawrence. Pretty terrifying though the writing is idiotic. I knew 
impotence led to sexual obsessions—but didn’t guess it could result ın 
such absolute intellectual torture. Swift of course is probably an 
example, but then Swift had no Judas Iscariot to write his biography 
and remains a dark horse. 

And Macmillans and an American publisher are waiting for this 
cursed novel! 

Where does your sense of humour go when I breathe the word 
“genius”? Same place as when I wear my hat the wrong side round? Ah; 
go to blazes! 


I despai" 
n MOD 


. r 5 : in 
P.S. This evening I entertain a young woman whom my mothe! met 
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7 Cork and whom she has directed on to me. My mother, having nursed 
t hopes of you for a YE O O, is obviously on the warpath again. I’m 
} sure the creature Is as ugly as sin (Good God! my mother’s taste in 
J pictures), and I shall have to take her to the Grafton. 
[ Monday. Frantic letter from my mother to say she never sent her 
e and calling down maledictions on the wretched woman’s head. 
t However, the Breens arrived five minutes later and I clung to them all 
: night. 
P.P.P.S. I may be wrong about the book. Light a candle and pray that I 
y am. Foley says it’s the opinion of this weekend. I feel like promising St. 
J] Anthony a note on the jacket if only he’ll find a subject in that bundle of 
l straw. Wouldn’t it be nice? “Fervent thanks to St. Anthony for having 
n rediscovered the subject of this book after it had been lost by the 
h author, on promise of publication.” But I’m daft. 
MOD 
t 
0 
Nov. 14, 1931 
n Nancy cara 
Thanks for the Colette: if I had guessed you so faithful I might 
d have lent you Graham Robertson’s book which has some grand stories 
of the stage. The world, the flesh and the belly is with us as much as 
t ever. I am revising the Saint still, cutting and cutting—five chapters 
0 gone and an outline at last appearing, but it’s one hell of a job. In future 
I shall confine myself to the short story which I know so well that I can 
shape it in my sleep. Just sent two away to my agent who says he likes 
f ‘em and thinks he can find buyers in America and England. One a story 
H I've been thinking of for a long time. A funeral going up Blarney Street 
; is ambushed by other disappointed relatives who make off with the 


hearse; the defeated take their funeral out the country and come back 
} from Blarney about midnight, blind drunk. A good story, I think. 

I hear nothing about Guests but Macmillan’s have published two 
Prospectuses full of cuttings with portrait and life (very expurgated) of 
the artist. An idiotic review in the Manchester Guardian headed 
Promise in which I am compared to Turgenev, Maupassant and 
Kipling—one naturally thinks if those three are promising, achievement 
Must take some effort. A highly amusing one in a Calcutta paper m 
; Which I am compared with Greek tragedy. The best story in the book is 
the last, in which the reviewer finds an astonishing revelation of the 
‘ordidness of life in a Free State city and declares that in these five 
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thousand words one gets to know intimately four distinct characters 
Peculiar thing is that the review is excellently written, > 

Sean O’Faolain sent a characteristic epistle, wildly enthusiastic 
didn’t think I had it in me, Jumbo and Conran perfect; some day Ine 
contemplates renewing acquaintance with me. I replied with one of my 
mother’s improper stories about a servant girl who borrowed a 
nightdress for her wedding night; returning it the next day with the 
remark that thanks awfully she didn’t need it any longer as “Johnnie 
and I is acquainted.” Another very characteristic touch. Nightpiece and 
September Dawn are very beautiful, but of course he could do that sort 
of story as well as (if not better than) I. I might have retorted with 
Racine’s phase “Qui te l’a dit?” 

There’s a school here where they teach Irish magnificently. Little 
girls of seven and eight come to the library, some of them barely able to 
read two lines, and speak Irish as well as myself, though their parents 
don’t know a word. It’s delightful to listen to them chattering. 

If I’m alive at Christmas I shall kiss your hand and drink claret to 
what remains of your good looks. Did I tell you there used to be two old 
men in Cork, Moses and his brother who adored their mother, and 
when they were drunk (which was pretty frequently) referred to her as 
“our virgin mother.” 


Vaya con Dios 
M 
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Darcy in Tir na nÓg 


Translated by Ricnarp B. WALSH 


I went out into the garden. It was a fine Spring day. A slight 
coloured haze was filtering in from the sea, a blue heat-haze which 
would make the apple trees grow. The child was sleeping in the pram 
and the river was playing sleep-music for her. The sleep-music of the 
river and the sound of the wind in the oak tree at the bottom of the 
garden, and the heat-haze stretching from branch to branch—what was 
in my mind was something altogether different, but suddenly it slipped 
away from me. The story I wanted should have the joy of a Spring day 
in it, and then I began thinking and thinking about everything that 
came into my mind as I looked at the beauty of the day—the Mardyke 
in Cork and the sunlight filtering through the waving of the leaves, and 
the child playing with the watch-chain of the old man sitting on the 
bench—sweet, gentle thoughts like these set me laughing and sighing 
until Darcy came into my head and drove out every other thought. 

Darcy was the youngest son. A small house and a big family; a 
mother who was half blind, half deaf and half crippled, a flock of grown 
lads and a flock of unmarried girls, and he and little Bridget at the 
bottom of the bag, the two best. And you certainly wouldn’t find in the 
city of Cork a nicer nor a gentler girl than the girl he married. We all 
thought he did very well for himself, for she and her mother had a shop 
on the south side of the city. I have only to close my eyes to see her 
again: a tall, dark girl, with jet black hair like a Spanish girl; long 
atures, big red lips and big dark eyes with the shadow of the eyelashes 
oe eo Maybe Pm only dreaming but I always a ie ae 
: of her stiff way of moving and because of those big eyes 

€ was threatened with bad health. The picture is changed now, she s 
faning across the counter with a rose in her hair talking to Bridget 
zon Bridget was lame but she had been the most lovable child you 
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ever saw in your life; a little fierce pale face and more cheek in her than 
in any ten street urchins. But she was forced to take on the 
housekeeping for that garrulous, squabbling family, and all the fire and 
the merriment and the fun in her gradually left her until her voice 
could be heard above every voice in the house and she had a laugh 
which had lost all its melody. But that’s another story. She and Nora 
O'Leary had been great friends since they were children and it is saiq 
that it was she made the match between her brother and Nora. That 
may well be true. She had the nerve for it. 

Another thing certain is that Nora and her mother were not the 
same kind of people. Not that there was any harm in that poor woman, 
She was a little, fat, rosy woman who was very satisfied with herself and 
was always reading pious papers; she never did much harm to anybody 
in her life, and many a help and many an alms the poor women in the 
lanes got from her. The only thing I would say against her is that she 
was a little too satisfied with herself and she had far too low an opinion 
of Darcy and his family, and that she had been spoiled a bit by Nora. 
She liked comfort and respect, and she liked people to be always asking 
her advice, and she wanted Nora to be helping her every second minute. 
If she only had a headache you could see the tears in Nora’s eyes. She 
was that kind of a girl. But her mother was as jealous as a child and 
Nora had to be constantly on her guard against her, for if she and 
Darcy were too affectionate with one another, if she gave the 
impression that Darcy was the one she liked better, the old woman 
would get into a huff and mightn’t talk to either of them for the whole 
day, or she might accuse them of wishing for nothing so much as her 
death, and keep saying that she wouldn’t be long a trouble to them, and 
so on. 

It was a small thing, something that any other man but Darcy could 
make a joke of—but Darcy was never like that. He was a solitary kind of 
man, a man you'd often see walking alone in the country, a man who 
wouldn’t have a drink with the other clerks. Bridget thought that 
everything would be right when they had a family; but a son was born, 
and the old woman claimed Nora more than ever and also the child. 
You’d see Bridget Darcy going oftener to the shop, and sometimes ! 
you went into the shop you'd see the traces of tears on Nora’s face. 

One day Darcy left. It makes no difference now what kind 0 
trouble was going on between them: probably some little a 
something Darcy said to the little boy, or the like; this was not the reaso 
why he went, it was something much deeper than that. Nora astonished 
us: she heard somehow that Darcy had gone to England, and $ 
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i followed him. She was such a mild person, you wouldn’t think she'd do 

; anything like that, but she spent six months there searching every place 

| where the Irish might have news of one another, without getting taleor L 

tidings of him. In the end she came home, and once more we’d see her 

as we went by, looking out the window as she used to do before. And we 

itied her; a young woman, a generous-hearted woman, now a 

| laughing-stock for the neighbours. 

t Bridget was the only friend she had, and you’d see them on a 
summer evening out in the country walking slowly together, and the 


> little boy, Dinny, running and jumping away ahead of them. They’d be 
i talking about Darcy. Nora thought he wouldn’t come back; she went on 
| like that, quiet and dejected, but Bridget wouldn’t let her believe it, and 
y she’d get angry. 

i “But wouldn’t you think he’d send us some news, even if it was only 
— a postcard?” 

l “And let us know where he is, is that it? Tell me, how long would it 
; be before you’d be off after him? The same evening!” 

y “I suppose so.” 


“You can be sure of it, and he knows that, and we'll get no news 
from him until he comes himself. How do we know what may be 
troubling him? Let him be, girl; whatever jigamareel he’s going on with 
he'll come home when he gets tired of it.” 

And she was right, though even she had lost all hope by the time he 
came, eight years later. By this time the old woman was dead. Nora 
herself was in the kitchen when she thought she heard a footstep that 
came as far as the shop but didn’t come any farther. It’s amazing how 
people hear things like that in Cork; you’d hear a footstep and you'd say 
to yourself, “that’s the old peeler from number two coming home, 
Wherever he was”; or you’d hear a door being closed and you'd say, 


? 


| 
f “aren't the McCarthys going to bed early?” She got up and went to the 
) 
t 


eee Oe ASA eee OARA ne Oe See D A A 


door of the shop. She heard the young lad’s voice, playing with the 
other boys down the road. It was getting dark and she couldn't see the 
5 other side of the road, because of the street lamp which was in front of 
the door. She went across the road. “Is there anybody there?” she said, 


f frightened. “Is it you Dinny?” and then, as if she was talking to herself, 

“Isit you, Ned?” It is not that she believed it was him, but the terror and 

f the passion that were inside her, she released them into the darkness of 

i the night. That whisper was something quite different from the sigh she 
) released when she knew who was there. “Thank God you're home | 
| again. Come in. Thanks be to God.” Full of joy, she brought him in; out | 
3 she Went again to call Dinny to send him for Bridget, under strict orders | 
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not to tell the secret to anybody else. What a happy little huddle they 
had that night, lightheartedly chatting amal gossiping. Darcy told them 
very little about his travels and they didn t ask him many questions. It 
should have been a stark, bitter story like every other story, but it was 
the very opposite. He was as slippery as an inn-keeper’s cat. He was well 
dressed. He had a sort of air of authority that he usedn’t to have lon 

ago. They knew that it was not hardship nor want that had made him 
come home at last. 

But Nora didn’t care what it was that brought him home, so long as 
he was there and she could look at him, and talk to him, and be kind to 
him, without fear of anybody. If you saw her in the street, you’d think 
from her laugh that what she wanted was to clasp you in her arms and 
tell you that Ned was home again. She was like a schoolgirl. She said 
nothing about all she had suffered without him. It was Bridget who told 

/ him that with tears in her eyes. “I often prayed to God that you'd die, 
Ned.” He didn’t answer her, but she knew that he understood well what 
she was trying to say. He got a new job. The wonder was dissipating and 
Nora was getting used to him again when a dreadful thing happened. 
She dreamt that she was in a certain place, but she couldn’t remember 
the name of the place, only that she had read about it long ago in one of 
Ned’s books. To put the finishing touch to the whole thing, she couldn't 
sleep and finally got up and went downstairs. She knew where the book 
was. She opened it, and as she did a postcard fell out of it. A little 
postcard with only two lines written on it but that was enough, and she 
understood clearly what an awful thing Darcy had done and why he 
seemed sometimes like a stranger in the house. 

She didn’t tell him what she had found out. She told nobody but 

Bridget. Bridget said nothing, but she burst into tears. 
“I knew,” said Nora quietly, “the night he came back that he had no 
intention of coming in, that he didn’t want us to see him at all. It was 
God told me who was there. Only for that he would be gone in the 
morning and we’d never know that he had been there at all.” 

“Oh have sense, girl,” said Bridget. 

“But it’s true for me. Why did he change his name when he 
Cork, only to make himself believe that Ned Darcy was dead?” 

But why did Ned Darcy come back then?” said Bridget angrily: , 

‘Maybe he couldn’t help it, any more than a ghost whose Jot it : 
that he has to come back to the place where he suffered the mos 


hardship. Maybe I shouldn’t have brought him in, and that it woul 
better if I had let him go again.” 


left 
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“Oh shut up, girl, shut up,” said Bridget. “There’s no knowing # 
which of you is the worse.” 

“But what about the other woman he married?” said Nora, 
aE “She'll never know what happened to him any more than I do 
myself. 

“It doesn’t matter about her,” said Bridget fiercely. “He should be 
ashamed of himself. Oh God,” she cried as she wept bitterly, “to think 
how well off some people are in this world, and still they’re not 
satisfied.” 

Nora never told him she knew he was married a second time. She 
knew that if she did she’d lose whatever grip she had on him; that she 
could never again be gentle with him when his heart was troubled and 
he couldn’t sleep. She could help him only as long as he didn’t know 
that she understood what was troubling him; the wonderful life he 
imagined for himself when he went and cut himself clean away from his 
home; when he changed his name as a sign that Ned Darcy no longer 
existed; all the pleasant days he spent with another woman and other 
children in a strange land—all being swallowed up in the years, being 
scattered like a heat-haze; Oisin dreaming of Tir na nOg. 

Maybe that’s what the old story means: that nobody should go back 
in search of youth. If it is, it is a true story as far as Darcy was 
concerned. He wouldn't let go his grip on the old life. On Bridget, for 
instance. He saw as we all did what her family were making of her—a 
poor servant girl; he saw that the bitterness of the old maid had got into 
her in spite of herself, but when he attempted to do something for her 
the whole household rose up against him like a flock of geese. “What's 
this? A man like him who deserted his wife and family telling them what 
they should do! The cheek of him! And how would they manage 
without Bridget?” In the end he saw from what she said herself as she 
‘at weeping by the fire that it was better to let her be and not make her 
more unhappy than she was. “I’m too old, Ned,” she said. “The best 
Part of my life is spent and it’s not worth my while trying to save the 
candle-butt. Maybe some day with the help of God when mother is no 
onger there and the boys are married Nora will give me a corner at her 
fireside. | wouldn’t ask more than that of God now.” 3 
; Pi don’t know if there’s any place on earth as Oe as oe oe a 
ae Place in the world seems lonely to thors w a yes poe 
Youth? pae Should wealligoawey irom DAD I ie of 

re: Certainly it was not long until Darcy lost a Ree 
ess and was the same as the old Darcy. You'd see him from bee 

ME out in the country alone. One Spring day like this he went away 
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+ again and he has never been seen in Cork since. Where did he go? | 
don’t know. I know he didn’t go back to Tir na nOg, for we're all destined 
to have only one Tir na nÓg, and that was swallowed up in years and in 
loneliness. 

The wind was getting cold. I brought in the pram and closed the 
door. It’s surprising how quickly the wind gets cold on a Spring evening 
when the sun goes down. 
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Ten Men and a Sacred Prostitute: The 


Psychology of Sex in the Cambridge 
Edition of The Lost Girl 


PETER BALBERT 


It is the accepted wisdom that The Lost Girl is not one of Lawrence’s 
better novels. Indeed, its James Tait Black Memorial Prize—Lawrence’s 
one literary award in his lifetime!—is regarded today more as a 
reflection of a bygone age’s timidity of judgment rather than as proof of 
this novel’s artistic excellence. With the admirable exception of Julian 
Moynahan’s extended and enthusiastic appraisal of the work more than 
a quarter century ago, few contemporary critics consider it worthy of 
prolonged discussion, much less for emphatic praise.! Yet the reasons 
for such uncharacteristic consensus in Lawrence studies may have less 
to do with the ultimate quality of this underrated novel than with a 
Welter of circumstantial facts about its composition, its publication, and 
even its gestation in Lawrence’s own mind. Put simply, we have been 
distracted for too long by editors and anecdotes from objective 
Consideration of this curious, powerful, and ultimately ambivalent 
fiction. 

Framed as it is in Lawrence's often dislocated career by the recently 
Completed The Rainbow as he first begins The Lost Girl, and the then 
“published Women in Love as he starts it again several years later, a 

Warfing of its critical stature amid such innovative monuments to high 
es art might seem predictable today even nae eo 
a ee contributing to its devalued Sanaa yi ) z ee 
z oe commentary on this novel rarely o za at 
ec ment but is usually content to dismiss it with some ci 
marks that stress its allegedly comic tone, or its interrupte 
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history of composition, or its ppap daek Cope Soi ee 
part. Even the recent valuable and fasti ous a gs : x 10N Of The 
Lost Girl (LG) concludes its relevant summary fo) many aal: responses 
to this novel with the denigrating assertion that “reviewers had no way 
of knowing that The Lost Girl had been produced aspari of Lawrence's 
campaign to get The Rainbow and Women in Love into print and to make 
some money” (LG xiv).? p 
Despite the encyclopedic breadth of its explanatory notes and the 
precision of its textual editing, the Cambridge Erelio of The Lost 
Girl—to judge by the tone and perspective of its comprehensive 
Introduction—never takes this novel seriously enough on its own 
intriguing, ambiguous terms; that is, the Cambridge editor, John 
Worthen, appears to trust the conflicting and often misleading 
statements of the novelist more than he examines the integrated art and 
psychology of the novel. More precisely, Worthen occasionally and 
unprobingly selects comments from Lawrence’s many letters on The Lost 
Girl to help frame the editor's ultimately unsupportive evaluation of the 
work. A case in point is Worthen’s discussion of Lawrence’s intense 
campaign with editors and publishers to get the novel serialized, a goal 
that a beleaguered Lawrence defends as both money-making and an 
effective way (after The Rainbow fiasco) to avoid prosecution for any 
possible “indiscretions” in The Lost Girl. On those conjoining issues of 
practical importance to D. H. Lawrence, the editor strangely writes: 
“For two months he had been insisting that the novel was ‘as proper as 
need be’; and the idea that serialization might be a safeguard against 
prosecution is somewhat odd. It suggests Lawrence’s continuing distrust 
of his reading public because of his difficulties with The Rainbow and 
Women in Love” (LG xxxii). But why so odd, unless one ignores, with 
Worthen, the clear sexual themes that run through the novel and which 
give an insecure Lawrence abundant cause for concern, and unless one 
is blind to the protest-too-much tone of Lawrence’s many defensive 
disclaimers in his letters of impropriety in The Lost Girl.3 Lawrence's 
idea sounds strange to the editor of the Cambridge Edition because 
Maka has used unreliable evidence to package a conventional notion 
maaca e a ton Laws 
comedy than serious Law i ae Bens more neon A mn 
suspiciously mixed feeli awrence fiction, and that Lawrence's OW 
oe! eelings about the work suggest the novel’s failure 
coy area lt Gi sid oa t 
preoccupation with the fate of his 04 
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works, or with his need for more money, or with the urgencies of quick 
composition, should carry negative connotations for the work he creates 
amid his personal turmoil. Literary history abundantly reveals how it is 

ossible that such distraction can place an embattled artist in an 
unusually fatigued and perplexed mood in relation to his subject, and 
thus can provide the artist with an uncharacteristic perspective of irony, 
comedy, and leisurely distance with which to structure the novel. In this 
regard it is my contention that the Cambridge Edition of The Lost Girl is 
to be praised not for its rather standard negative assessment of the 
work, but for the valuable clues that its apparatus of “Introduction” and 
“Explanatory Notes” unintentionally provides about a relevant Law- 
rence theme on the psychology of sex that I deem important and 
unjustly ignored. 

For if The Lost Girl is often amusing in obvious ways, and if its tone, 
organization, and conclusions are occasionally inconsistent and unre- 
solved, this unusual novel that Lawrence would not finally abandon 
does offer a broad tableau of the rites of courtship, love, and sex that 
operate between a woman and ten men from a variety of class, 
education, and vocational backgrounds. One looks in vain for another 
Lawrence novel in which one woman is under romantic and/or sexual 
siege from so many men, and the value of such a sustained psychology 
about courtship should be self-evident. The Cambridge Edition also 
supplies direction for my own psycho-sexual interpretation by 
conveniently providing the alternate versions of explicit scenes and lines 
that were included in earlier published editions of the novel. If nothing 
else, such required preoccupation by Lawrence with the appropriate- 
ness of language in a given scene tends to confirm my view that his 
stress On “impropriety” to his editors transparently conceals the anger 
of his real target in The Lost Girl: Lawrence's actual aim is to dramatize 
from “afar” the destructive effects of such British notions of propriety 
on the passion and love-life of his generation. ; 

Part of my problem with the Cambridge Edition is its unwillingness 
to stress that other comments by Lawrence are suggestive of the 
unorthodox and bold themes that infiltrate The Lost Girl. While 
Worthen does quote in passing from many of these other letters, their 
cumulative insights are lost through an editor’s conviction that merely 
Monetary and unserious motives underlie the work. For there are many 
letters from Lawrence on The Lost Girl which do articulate his desire to 
risk unusual themes that may well assault the prevailing notions of sex 
iS Courtship in England during and after World War I. Roy example, 

n Lawrence begins to talk in his letters of this novel as “comic,” we 
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: ~ bout the work that emerge; ; 
© usually sense another pdipean AU ee He writes that he stepa 
) i those defensive Ce T eae it had proved “too improper,” an 
o SC aa a ith his original intentions—as he describeq 
such information a a a novel about Love Triumphant one day,” 
rer a T do (ri work for women better than the suffrage” 
salsa shall concern “the real, ceap want of ae a people, not 
to just what they fancy they want (Letters I: 4 as ə i ). And in more 
celebrated comments on this work early in its original composition, he 
affectionately describes it as “a bit outspoken, as “really a stratum 
deeper than anybody has ever gone ia a novel, and as a work that “is 
not impeccable—as far as morals go (Letters 1: (526). Although the 
structure of this novel would radically change in the years ahead, 
Lawrence never varies from an intention carried by such ambitious 
statements about large themes and graphic treatment in The Lost Girl. 
When he returns to this work after an eventful lapse of seven 
years—a period of bitter experience with the censors and an 
uncomprehending reading public—his tone of confidence changes 
more perceptibly than his visionary goals for the novel. In his relevant 
letters he appears to overstress the comic aspect of The Lost Girl both to 
calm his worried publishers and to allay his own fears about censorship 
and lack of money. But even amidst his multiple distractions and 
concerns, his sense of this novel as somehow major—that is, as a work 
potentially and inscrutably disruptive to himself and his readership— 
emerges with tantalizing clarity. With ‘two-thirds of The Lost Gul 
finished, he refers to his “comic novel” as one which “runs out of my 
control and jumps through the port-hole into the unknown ocean, and 
leaves me on deck painfully imploring it to come home” (Letters 3: 497). 
Later still, with the novel now nearly complete, he defensively refers to 
it as a “novel which amuses me but perhaps won’t amuse anybody else,” 
and as a work which is “quite amusing and quite moral,” and which has 
a heroine who is “not morally lost, poor darling” (Letters 3: 498, 512, 
525). It sounds as if Lawrence feels an odd amalgam of pride, 
uncertainty, and fear about The Lost Girl, as if he seeks to camouflage t0 
himself and to his publishers some crucial underside to that alleged 
comic tone of the novel. 
Pate a ea Chis Work proudly and ite 
ran alll aye oth oe ove, Lawrence admits that “its dl A 
y other work: not immediate, not intimate—except the 


bit: all set across a distance” (Letters 3: 549). Such a comment provides 
ell as 


the most helpful clue to Lawrence’s technique in The Lost Girl, as W 
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a useful counterpoint to preoccupations in his earlier fiction. After the in 
jntimate characterizations and limited cast of characters in The Rainbow | 
and Women in Love, Lawrence now announces a more panoramic goal: 
in The Lost Girl he shall encompass many characters with a breezy and 
often ironic style, and the result will be a scathing portrait of the sensual 
jnadequacy of representative men early in the twentieth century. 
Among her ten documented relationships in The Lost Girl, Alvina’s 
experiences with men include one marriage and two other formal 
engagements; it 1s only in her more complex connection with 
Ciccio—and especially in “that last bit” of the novel—that the “distance” 
closes as Alvina and Ciccio are brought closer to the tensions 
experienced by couples in his major fiction. Thus the sound heard 
throughout The Lost Girl is persistent but in a lower key of intimacy than 
is usual in Lawrence’s work. Lawrence himself confirms this modulated 
tone in another letter about his novel, as he remarks that “sex buzzes 
not overloud” (Letters 3: 517). This awkwardly negative phrasing again 
confirms his need to package delicately any references to his real theme 
to editors. Lawrence worries that the buzz will be heard as much as he 
fears it will be ignored. In this understandable paradox of his relation to 
The Lost Girl is the real reason for his occasionally derogatory comments 
about the novel, and for his ultimately ambivalent execution of the work: 
in his despair about reactions to his previous work, Lawrence wishes 
both to write about the psychology of sex openly and to enable the 
censor-morons to miss the explicitness of his theme. 


Lawrence wittily initiates the buzz-sound of sex early in the novel, 
as he employs double entendre to take easily the measure of his 
neo-Victorian creation, James Houghton. In reference to the father’s 
timid courtship of his future wife, we learn how James exquisitely peels 
and prepares an apple for his virgin lady, as this “elegant Adam of 
commerce gave Eve her own back, nicely cored, and had no more to do 
with her” (LG 3). He brings her home to a “monstrous matrimonial 
bed,” one that “could only be mounted by means of a stool and chair” 
(LG 3), as the stately and stale furniture conspires with a man’s timidity 
to make the required marriage passion as awkward for their composure 
as it is unprecedented in such lovers’ personal history. Even the paltry 
domain of James’s imaginative life is not beyond the bounds of 
Lawrence’s comic touch and inimitable vindictiveness, for “as James 
Went further into life he became a dreamer. Sad indeed that he died 

efore the days of Freud” (LG 7). James Houghton is merely the first of 
Many defaulting men described in The Lost Girl. As the vapid, depressed 
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condition of Alvina begins to pesoyvercome enar Be ne moci, the light 
, ‘re is replaced with the imposed tension th 

onda OF enmon a to make their passion t 
be accompanies all his cani aa pas: Survive 
tog istic, represse . ; 

$ ee ah fi her social life, genres pe the 
imprimatur and force of ETOT A S ee as the Writer 
presciently describes her with “a look of o now ae i - - and this it 
was perhaps that scared away the young ae ae e ). na all the 
eligible suitors are not intimidated, and a profoundly bore and naive 
Alvina briefly entertains a fatuous relationship with a Dr. Alexander 
Graham. He wishes to make love to her but lacks a touch of any fire to 
rouse her; Alvina is simply titillated over her experience with the outer 
trappings of serious intercourse with a man. The first male to pay any 
sustained attention to her, he is a professional who is secure in his 
ambition and comfortable in his material advantages. But Alvina must 
work through the inevitable contradictions of her first connection to a ) 
suitor, as she is “thrilled and repelled” by “his thick protestations of 
love” (LG 22). In the end she has merely experimented with her budding 
sexual allure through this boring engagement, and when he leaves she 
“missed the extreme excitement of him rather than the human being he 
was” (LG 23). 

At the hospital as she studies to be a maternity nurse, she becomes 
more aware of her own power as a female and more alert to the | 
characteristic failures of her endless suitors. While she is attracted to 
these persistent men, she is also irritated by their profound inadequacy 
as serious lovers, as she consistently sees through their juvenile 
strategies and transparent games of seduction. Lawrence resonantly 
describes how “the men always wilted” (LG 37) before Alvina, and her 
enure journey through the sexual landscape of The Lost Girl can be | 
described fairly as the search for a man who will not wilt, a man who can 
embody her unarticulated requirements of manhood. There is some 
resemblance in her young social career to Ursula from The Rainbow, 
o aee 
with Skrebensky under the PE. Lea her early engae os oll 

. nere is Alvina’s continu 


education as well as the special, nearly mythic talents with which 
awrence provides her: 


She liked the sort of intim i i ; 
) timacy with them, when they kissed het 

cen aes gh her in the empty laboratories or corridors: 
ma z the intervals of most critical and appalling cases. aN 
em arm around her waist, the kisses as she reached back 
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her face, straining away, the sometimes desperate struggles. [f 
They took unpardonable liberties. They pinched her haunches p 
and attacked her in unheard-of ways. Sometimes her blood really |: 
came up in the fight, and she felt as if, with her hands, she could | 
tear any man, any male creature, limb from limb. A superhuman, 
voltaic force filled her. For a moment she surged in massive 
inhuman, female strength. (LG 37). : 


This description is as close as Lawrence gets in all his fiction to the 
evocation, through a panoramic portrait of an enclosed community, of 
priapic urgencies of several men directed toward one female. There is 
nothing unusual in their predictable efforts to succeed with Alvina, but 
what is uncommon is the narrative aloofness Lawrence supplies about 
their tactics. So we hear the “buzz” of sex “not overloud” here, but 
distinct enough to justify Lawrence’s reiterated fears about the novel’s 
propriety. Indeed, one sentence in the passage—“They pinched her 
haunches and attacked her in unheard-of-ways’—was quietly elimi- 
nated from the fourth state of the English first edition, and all 
subsequent English printings continued this silly revision. Lawrence’s 
publisher, Martin Secker, made the cut without consulting Lawrence. 
At the hospital she has significant intimacy with three men who are 
evidently aroused by Alvina’s combination of alluring sexuality, quiet 
confidence, and unusual innocence. Each man is able to evoke some 
complementary response in her, yet each is easily mastered in the 
love-game by this invariably capable and unthreatened woman. It is an 
unusual perspective for this novelist, as he is sufficiently removed to 
comment with the wry accuracy of a sociologist and unimplicated 
observer. Among her swains is a man named Headley, as direct in his 
| tactics as his name suggests; he embodies an unsubtle approach to 
seduction that uses the straying hand, but he is unable to overcome this 
risk-taking Alvina. For it is, of course, a dangerous game of 
mock-petting for the young virgin to play with these more experienced 
doctors. Alvina is ultimately bored with Headley and his predictable, 
Intrusive methods, and we later learn that “he disgraced himself finally” 
(LG 46). She then moves: on to James, the gentleman seducer, who 
diligently supplies flowers and loving praise, and who is always 
mmaculately dressed. After she enjoyably flaunts the rewards of his 
attention, she abandons him and decides “she was not impressed” (LG 
): Soon she has more difficulty, however, in extricating herself from 
Oung,: the child-man, who is charming, cherubic, and who nearly 
captures her heart; she finally and correctly decides he is too immature, 
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he understands the emotional confusions that underlie both his own 
ee d her own superficial interest in him. 


olescent passions an 3 
ad So apil returns to Woodhouse from her nursing studies 
with her virginity intact and with a cynical view of the sexual force of 


men. “Here was the old Alvina come back, diner battered and 
deteriorated apparently. There was even a tiny cowan of the trollop in 
her dowdiness” (LG 40). It is the blunt analogy to a whore that 
Lawrence uses here to summarize the look of her frustration; he 
immediately affirms its relevance by introducing more explicitly his 
theme of prostitution. For Alvina is forced to see through the pretenses 
of the weak men in the English town, and her insightful eye will be 
resented by the public as Alvina’s unorthodox look of secret and 
naughty knowledge. Here the passages move from Alvina’s perspective 
of disgust to the implicit accusations against her for an insight she 
cannot conceal: “These young men had the good nature of dogs that 
wag their tails and expect to be patted . . . the way she hung back and 
looked at them, the young men, as knowing as if she were a prostitute” 
(LG 41). To the extent that Alvina attempts to find a rewarding sexual 
connection within the “civilized” and repressive limitations of her 
society, Lawrence will not retreat from his graphic analogy. He will not 
permit Alvina to sell herself to the various temptations offered by a bevy 
of conventional men; whether it is the vicious attitudes of the 

i community which applies the metaphor to her, or Lawrence’s own 
convictions about the proper transactions of the flesh, the writer of The 
Lost Girl will frame Alvina’s drive for sexual self-discovery with the 
figure of the harlot. 

Alvina’s subsequent episodes with the Witham brothers further 
develop Lawrence’s emphasis on the psychology of sexual attraction in 
the novel. Arthur Witham is appropriately and ironically described as 
“The Beau” in a chapter title. It is clear that for Alvina Houghton, who 
is near her thirtieth year, he represents her first purely physical 
emer E liked his blue eyes and tight figure” (LG o 

X ption of Arthur emphasizes his dull conventionality, 
P SN and profoundly unerotic awareness of the world. 

petty and untalented carpenter whose only lusts are for powen 

S e positon. Although a handsome man, there is no erotic 

nmre aa a apprortn ey mariels 

ambitions. Alvina’s perspective ae : poros peipei i ce and 

E e ae peers on his handsome n fa 

view of Alvina, for the eae i Saey nothing about AT “aa 
ind to anything beyond his © 
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routines and inane preoccupations. As Alvina continues to fantasize | 
about a man who cannot reciprocate her lust, Lawrence sounds a ol 
familiar metaphor, only this time it is embedded in the neurotic hysteria 
of Alvina’s still virgin state: “She would become a prostitute, she said to 
herself, rather than die off like Cassie Allsop and the rest” (LG 61). 

Such is the hyperbole occasioned by her frustration, and Lawrence now 

adds a comment as much to mollify the censor-morons as to advance 
characterization in the novel: “The inexorable in her nature was highly 
exclusive and selective, an inevitable negation of looseness or 
prostitution” (LG 61). What Alvina desires is “a profound and 
dangerous inter-relationship” (LG 62), which is Lawrence’s formulation 
for Alvina of a fundamental principle of sexual psychology that plays 
throughout all his fiction: Alvina cannot discover who she is as a woman 
without that violation of her own identity that must culminate in the 
familiar “singling out” of a Lawrencian sexual consummation.> Like 
Addie Bundren in Faulkner's As I Lay Dying, her sense of being leads 
nowhere unless it leads beyond the self, and for Lawrence that is where 
one is “delivered to the unknown.” Alvina deludes herself that Arthur 
is her channel to such transcendence, at least until Lawrence provides a 
remarkable scene of revelation. 

It is an episode that daringly integrates references to the Bible, a 
focus on the metaphor of prostitution, and seminal elements of 
Lawrence’s visionary doctrine. The scene occurs inside a chapel, where 
a bored Alvina visits one Saturday night to arrange a flower display. 
Arthur Witham coincidentally is completing a job there at the time of 
Alvina’s visit, and he cuts his leg when he falls off some rotten steps 
during his contracted repair work. As an aroused Alvina—at last alone 
with the object of her infatuation—begins to minister to his injury, 
Lawrence describes an interesting motion by Arthur: 


Then he did a curious thing: with both his hands he pressed her 
hand down over his wounded leg, pressed it with all his might, as 
if her hand were a plaster. For some moments he sat pressing her 
hand over his broken shin, completely oblivious, as some people 
are when they have had a shock and a hurt, intense on one point 
of consciousness only, and for the rest unconscious. (LG 75 


It is a recognizable scene of Lawrencian communion, recalling 
analogous moments of benedictive, renewing touch in Women in Love, 
“The Blind Man,” Lady Chatterley’s Lover, St. Mawr, “You Touched Me,” 
and several other Lawrence works. Arthur's timid and self-involved 
appeal asserts itself as he silently takes what he wants from Alvina: he 
Places the warmth, energy, and healing pressure of her professional and 
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available hand over his careless injury. Note bow me requires the 
woman’s soothing flesh as if it were a client’s ae ac a due, 2 if Alvina 

herself is of no account. Hers is not so much : par T function 
j here as a demanded service. Arthur is depicted Æ a A baby with 
no sense of sexual interest in anyone, and no awareness o the exciting 
potenual of his close, solitary moment with an available admirer, 
Lawrence describes her as “rather angry, for he took no notice of her 
at all” (LG 76). As he leaves the chapel, his only concern is with his 
ury. So Alvina is deprived of that real possibility for “a 
hip,” as she discovers the wilting default of her 


trivial inj 
dangerous inter-relations 
fifth man in the novel: 


And was he not going to speak to her—not one human word of 
recognition? Men are the most curious and unreal creatures, 
After all he had made use of her. Think how he had pressed her 
hand gently but firmly down, down over his bruise, how he had 
taken the virtue out of her, till she felt all weak and dim. And 
after that he was going to relapse into his tough and ugly 
workman’s hide, and treat her as if she were a pair of steps, which 
might let him down or hold him up, as might be. (LG 76-77) 


“Taken the virtue out of her’—the reference is to the passage in Mark, 
5.30, in which an ill woman is healed by touching Christ’s clothing, with 
“Jesus immediately knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of him,” 
as “she felt in her body that she was healed of that plague” (World 39). 
But in Lawrence's poignant version Arthur takes the virtue out of her; 
the carpenter only provides her in return with a weakness and dimness 
that act as a pathetic substitute for the coital “lapsing-out” so common in 
Lawrence’s fiction. Alvina is, in effect, prostituted by a man who returns 
nothing for her care of his flesh. That such treatment recalls her fantasy 
of the harlot is evident in Alvina’s final rumination about the episode: 
“After all he had taken the virtue from her, he might have the grace to 
say thank you, and treat her as if she were a human being” (LG 77). Itis 
the worst outcome possible for Alvina in a potentially apocalyptic scene 
with the opposite sex, as she disastrously leaves the chapel, in essence, as 
both virgin and prostitute. ; 
sd avd ttc am Aur brother, is bh p 
insistence and the inane Sain ee Gor e or aR a 
fascinating Dickensian ays ee of neir BOW Oce yy: aleg the 
available reward for his < racter, only interested in Alvina Sap ee 

a or his self-inflated and ffensiv _ Their brief 
dance-of-misunderstandin is pert en ee difficult 
pressure it puts when eee naps most memorable for the di io 

a to end it mercifully. Although s 
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discourages all his clumsy attempts at courtship, any transaction at all 
between them occurs in the full glare of public scrutiny and approval. 
Albert assumes that Alvina’s single status makes it impossible for her to | © 
refuse his offer; the comedy is that Albert considers all the variables in ` 
her lack of response except the most significant: “Alvina could not bear 
the sight of him” (LG 79). Thus ends her sixth suitor, as Alvina will not 
prostitute herself beyond the privilege of her own legitimate detesta- 
tion. 

Her seventh man is the oily and androgynous Mr. May, the 
opportunistic business partner of Alvina’s father. She establishes a 
curious intimacy with him by using Mr. May as an easy source of gossip 
and brotherly advice. Although Woodhouse buzzed with scandal for a 
time, Alvina never fully recognizes the sexual dislocation and 
mechanization that underlie his friendly demeanor. It is noteworthy 
that when he later discovers her intimate relation to Ciccio and his own 
discharge from the acting group, he responds with a vindictiveness that 
returns to the theme of prostitution in the novel. In his fury he not only 
suggests that Alvina is a whore with unregulated instincts, but he also 
insists that she is a woman who has been sold into sexual slavery: “‘And 
at no salary!’ His voice rose. ‘Why! It’s almost White Slave Traffic, on 
Madame’s part. Upon my word!’” (LG 228). 

Apart from her affair with Ciccio, there remain only two other 
significant men in Alvina’s life: a fleeting “serious flirtation” (LG 119) 
with a flute player and an aborted engagement to Dr. Mitchell. The 
former occurs before her break with Mr. May and amid her increasing 
boredom with May’s celebration of their merely mental connection. The 
flautist is apparently charming and handsome, but also wildly drunk on 
numerous occasions; the provocative mix of his liquor and charm ceases 
to provoke her very long, and he leaves her life with the abruptness of 
his entrance. Dr. Mitchell appears near the end of the novel as an elder 
combination of serious Dr. Graham and obsessive Albert Witham, and 
he nearly overcomes a fatigued Alvina with the pathetic insistencies of 
his childish will. His offer of marriage provides her with the 
comfortable prospect of wealthy domesticity and stability, a prospect 
briefly appealing amid the unpredictability of her volatile connection to 
Ciccio, A profoundly lonely and emotionally undeveloped man, Dr. 
Mitchell desperately needs Alvina as much for social appearance as for 
an answer to his pent-up frustrations. Alvina becomes engaged to him 

ecause of inertia, curiosity, and the force of his own preposterous 
adamance, The relationship fails as soon as Alvina is forced to ponder 
the lifelong reality of Dr. Mitchell’s physical presence. She comes to see 
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that Mitchell’s desire “to possess her entirely” (LG aD has nothing K, 
the pure erotic zest of Ciccio’s notion of ee ued ut possession? ze 
person is a questionable and complex eee in Lawr ane s penie of 
individualized life-forces, and its comp A a most evident in g 
consideration of the central love in Alvina’s life, Ciccio. 


The arrival of Ciccio in Alvina’s life—and the related apotheosis of 
the novel's prostitution motif—is anticipated by two passing comments 
about men. During the sterile period of her connection with May, 
Alvina notices some navvies trooping home; It is clear both what she is 
drawn to in them, and what she needs so desperately in her eminently 
conventional existence: “There was an outlawed look about them as 
they swung along the pavement—some of them, and there was a certain 
lurking set of the head which rather frightened her because it 
fascinated her” (LG 117). It is a prescient reflection of Ciccio’s 
demeanor, and the image suggests the potent combination of fear and 
fascination that will inform her attraction to him. Similarly, when she 
later spends time with Madame’s unorthodox troupe, Alvina playfully, 
trenchantly asserts that “men are such babies” (LG 133)—an observation 
she can confirm already by her own limited but representative 
experience. Soon Alvina reveals her innocence to Ciccio by not 
comprehending the various sexual ambiguities implicit in the “See 
Naples and Die” epigram. Perhaps their passion really begins in his 
literal translation to her of its evocative meaning; it is as if with a ready 
smile and an easy interpretation of the bromide, he begins to convey to 
Alvina not only the magic of Naples but also the transforming power of 
an Italian lover. 

The affair between Alvina and Ciccio is initiated when she 
convinces him to return to the troupe after his fight with a friend. In 
her complex relation to his silver ring that is evident in this scene, we 
sense the paradoxes of their love that proliferate throughout The Lost 
Girl. It is the instinctual Alvina who wishes to yield to his isolate, nearly 
royal integrity and dark inscrutability, and it is also the practical, 


cautious Alvina who questions whether this little, limited man is worth 
her effort: 


“You will come, won't PP : AF into his 
R you?” she said, smiling gently into 

PeBe watchful yellow eyes, that looked fixedly into hers, the 

ark pupil opening round and softening. She smiled into his 


softening round e : n 
O yes, the eyes of so i ich stares ! 
one of its silent, ge Y me animal wh i 


hand, kissed it twi 


l ntler moments. And suddenly she kissed n 
ce, quickly, on the fingers and the back. 
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wore a silver ring. Even as she kissed his fingers with her lips, the yE 

silver ring seemed to her a symbol of his subjection, inferiori- | 

ty. (LG 158) ; 
Hers is a quick gesture and Lawrence frames it in a bewitching slow 
motion, as if her signs of mixed devotion embody all the problems and 
ambiguity of their coming affair. Yes, he is a king here, and she an 
adoring subject, but even when the stakes are minimal, his royal aura is 
not substantial enough to erase her own doubts about the-substance of 
his authority. 

When Alvina soon feels an increasing closeness to Ciccio, she is 
understandably conventional enough in her expectations to “wait[ed] to 
have an open understanding with him” (LG 160). Yet such a wait will 
tempt eternity. She shall always fail in her efforts with Ciccio to achieve 
the hackneyed goal of this openness, for with him all is beyond speech, 
and it is also fiercely, protectively impersonal. Even their first kiss is 
conveyed with a vagueness and aloofness on his part that he employs 
both to subjugate Alvina and to purge her from such petty needs of the 
personal as an “open understanding”: 


“Yes,” she whispered involuntarily, soulless, like a victim. He 
put his arms round her, subtly, and lifted her. 

“Yes,” he re-echoed almost mocking in his triumph. 

“Yes.— Yes! Yes!” And smiling, he kissed her, delicately, with 
a certain finesse of knowledge. She moaned in spirit, in his arms, 
felt herself dead, dead. And he kissed her with a finesse, a 
passionate finesse which seemed like coals of fire on her 
head. (LG 175) 


It is the characteristic Lawrencian imagery of the forging off of the 
impurities of will and ego, as the coals on her head begin to burn out 
the “intellectual” and personalized aspects of their connection. Yet 
already there is the disconcerting impression that she somehow serves at 
his request, that she is obliged to respond with passion only at his 
Initiative. In Lawrence what is “involuntary” suggests the dark, positive 
Workings of the passionate unconscious, but Alvina’s imposed “sullen- 
ness” may imply a self-sacrifice beyond the requirements of Lawrence's 
Organic vision. 

This ambivalent sense of her yielding to darkness continues more 
8raphically when he makes love to her twice in a single meeting at her 
apartment during their first extended sexual episode: 

If for one moment she could have escaped from that black spell 


of his beauty, she would have been free. But she could not. He 
was awful to her, shameless, so that she died under his 
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al 3 iling, progressive shamelessness. Yet s} 
e denet a a oe Bay Bie could, for one second, ee 
cou al ugly, he would not have killed her and made her his 
site rE panid. But the spell was on her, of his darkness and | 
Bet tomed handsomeness. And he killed her. He simply took : 


her and assassinated her. (LG 202) 


his typically Lawrencian depiction of sexual 
recognizable motifs of freedom-through. 
slavery and jife-through-death—is that in this novel we never feel 
comfortable with either the sensual process or the adorning metaphors, 
But the woman and the writer appear to feel an equal discomfort, 
Lawrence’s overinsistent narrative perspective here and Alvina’s oddly 
judgmental instinct carry the same nagging pesenyatione; Ciccio does not 
inspire the confidence we feel in Oliver Mellors’ motives toward Connie 
Chatterley, or the act of faith we provide a proud gypsy as he caresses 
Yvette, or the license we grant Will Brangwen in his phallic hunting-out 
with wife Anna. For there is something predatory and silently conniving 


What is striking about t 
transcendence—with its 


MA- A 


in Ciccio, something that does take advantage of the limitations of 

’ others—in short, something that is not justified by a reference to 
Alvina’s long-awaited, necessary wedding in the darkness. Here and 
throughout the novel Ciccio remains too unknown, brooding, and 
inarticulate to fully convince us of the value of his transforming 
“murder” of Alvina. For Alvina’s assassination appears to negate not 
only her will but also her energy. 

In many ways Ciccio is all of a piece, and if the piece runs deep into 
the Lawrencian underworld, it is too small a segment of personality 
upon which to build a convincing character. It is true that there is no 
evidence in The Lost Girl that Ciccio means any less or more than he says. 
When Alvina awakens in that darkened room after the second round of 
lovemaking, Lawrence’s comment that “he wanted to make her his 
slave” (LG 203) embodies a pure and dramatized truth. For it seems \ 
ee ee Severn oe soning 
intense, perplexin ie ‘ee berepeonthe oe ponders T a 
eo, Pon gn a eS pace be sure, this Italian 1s ae 
eread iy E a about his sexuality than perhaps eny m 

a - Note his perfect timing and impressive 


unself-consciousness in a relevant moment: y 
They turned to fi r a a 

1 f to follow Madame into the house. And as Alvini t 

Met efore him, she felt his fingers stroke the nape of her nee, : 

pass in a soft touch right down her back. She started as ! 


some unseen creature had stroked her with its paw, and she 
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lanced swiftly round, to see the face of Ciccio mischievous y 
behind her shoulder. (LG 212) 
And on the train later with Alvina, he continues to educate her to the hee 
] delightful methods of intruding passion into the daily world, as he 
virtually recalls the presumptuous moves of Johanna Keighley in a 
similar setting: “Beneath the tiny table, he took her two knees between 
his knees, and pressed them with a slow, immensely powerful pressure. 
Helplessly she put her hand across the table to him” (LG 215). 
Ciccio is not always the spontaneous man, and at times his 
premeditation undercuts the “pure” authenticity of his sexual energy. 
Here Alvina shows him her own bedroom at Woodhouse; as they tour 
this place of intimate meaning to Alvina, Ciccio feels indicted for the 
economic deprivations of his own class, and he experiences an awkward 
estrangement from her collection of material possessions. So Ciccio now 
relies on lust both for security and leverage. Note how craftily he 
calculates his own erotic power and quietly ponders how to unleash it 
with her in that very room. Somehow it is the meaning of the room that 
Ciccio must defeat even more than it is Alvina whom he must engage: 
He looked at her, and again his eye wandered over the room. He 
saw a little coloured portrait of a child with a fleece of 
brownish-gold hair and surprised eyes, in a pale-blue stiff frock 
with a broad dark-blue sash. 
“You?” he said. 
“Do you recognize me?” she said. 
“Aren’t I comical?” 
She took him upstairs—first to the monumental bedroom. 

“This was mother’s room,” she said. “Now it is mine.” He 
looked at her, then at the things in the room, then out of the 
window, then at her again. She flushed, and hurried to show him 
his room, and the bath-room. Then she went downstairs. (LG 
218) ; 

When Ciccio shortly states his desire to make love to her within this 
ornate, middle-class setting, she senses the manipulative motivation for 

is lust, and she declines. “Come to that big room” (LG 213), he insists, 
and her refusals lead, of course, to an episode of love-and-opposition 
that is the hallmark of Lawrencian intimacy. 

There is interesting emotional logic—what Lawrence calls else- 
Where “logic of the soul”?—behind Ciccio’s combination of desire and 
anger that culminates in his need to use “that big room.” On the page 
mie his proposition to Alvina about the bedroom, she appoi k 

nt his expressed confidence that soon she will permanently leave 
edhouse; she also dislikes the fact that “Ciccio sat down like a 
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husband—as if it were his right” a na given the implici 
understanding between Alvina and Ciccio ae ae eae to 
each other, he has every reason to sit like a hus ie So sense of 
stability and contentment. Indeed, in the episode n ollows, Ciccio 
does offer to marry her; in her refusal of this o er he senses her 
ambivalence about his own status 1n the world. Ciccio does not 
understand that her conflict is also rooted in fundamental questions 
about his reliability and suitability for her. When she Justifies her 
rejection of marriage with the argument that their love will be sufficient 
in itself, he must, in effect, either kill her or love her to a new level of 
sensual ecstasy: for her frank suggestion of love without marriage 
forces the primitive Ciccio into the untenable position of the 
conventional female in this argument, as he is forced to fight for 
adopting an institutional legitimacy for their sex. That rhetorical 
position must be intolerable to him. So she lights the fire of his own 
Lawrencian power; whether pure premeditation or the extra energies 
of a commanded eros, he now reminds her of the one special talent he 
does possess: 


White, and mute, and motionless, she was taken to her room. 
And at the back of her mind all the time she wondered at his 
deliberate recklessness of her. Recklessly, he had his will of 
her—but deliberately, and thoroughly, not rushing to the issue, 
but taking everything he wanted of her, progressively, and fully, 
leaving her stark, with nothing, nothing of herself—nothing . . . 
she knew she would have to break her own trance of obstinacy. 
So she snuggled down into the bedclothes, shivering deliciously, 
for her skin had become chilled. She didn’t care a bit, really, 
about her own downfall . . . luxuriously, she resented having to 
get up and tackle her heap of broken garments. (LG 233-34) 


This is strong, explicit material for the already censor-bedeviled 
Lawrence, and both Lawrence and his publishers indicated strong 
concern over possible legal consequences. As the Cambridge Edition 
notes, Lawrence “rewrote this passage at Secker’s request in late 
October, 1920, and the new version appeared in the second-state and all 
Hee English printings until the revised Phoenix edition of 1971” 
of Gee eae “heap of broken garments” attests to the seron 
See ut note) the equivocal perspective on the scen 
SRE ; ae The “whiteness” of her “will” and “obstinacy” '! 
EE TA 5 sexual transcendence, yet Ciccio appears less @ 
his will of her,” wi an a man bent on a vindictive mission, as “he ha 

er, with actions described as “deliberate” rather tha" 
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instinctual. Is Alvina wrong in her initial reluctance in the scene to give 
up all vestiges of her willful “self” amid the starkness and uncompro- 
mising nature of Ciccio’s sexual relation to her? Is it a dangerous 

rostitution of the self by Alvina at the altar of Ciccio’s sexual 
self-definition, or is that prostitution a necessary sacrifice if Alvina is to 
break the civilized vestiges of her own “trance of obstinacy”? The lack of 
adamant answer here, or more precisely, the real likelihood that an 
affirmative answer applies to each question, may suggest Lawrence’s 
ambivalent relation to his fictional material. 

Alvina and Ciccio later temporarily break with each other and 
Alvina soon returns to her work in midwifery. In that professional 
capacity she cares diligently for the pregnant and preposterous Effie 
Tuke, while Ciccio serenades her downstairs with amorous recollections 
of what she abandoned in her affair with him. Effie is nothing less than 
cynical, hysterical, and unwise, a woman who admits that she “hates life, 


and faith, and such things,” and who argues that “faith is only fear” (LG 


983). Mrs. Tuke, in fact, has the distinction of using the central 
metaphor in The Lost Girl as a means of stating the Lawrence vision all 
backward: “And life is a mass of unintelligent forces to which intelligent 
beings are submitted. Prostituted—oh—oh!!—prostituted— . . . Nothing 
is bigger than intelligence” (LG 283). 

If this issue of prostitution is misunderstood by poor Mrs. Tuke, it 
is not so easily arbitrated when Lawrence returns to the passions of 
Alvina and Ciccio: 


He smiled, a fine subtle smile, like a demon’s, but inexpressibly 
gentle. He made her shiver as if she was mesmerized. And he was 
reaching forward to her as a snake reaches, nor could she recoil. 

“You come, Allaye,” he said softly, with his foreign 
intonation. 

“You come. You come to Italy with me. Yes?” He put his 
hand on her, and she started as if she had been struck. But his 
hands, with the soft, powerful clasp, only closed her faster. 

“Yes?” he said. “Yes? All right, eh? Allright!”—he had a 
strange mesmeric power over her, as if he possessed the sensual 
secrets, and she was to be subjected. 

“I can’t,” she moaned, trying to struggle. But she was 
powerless. Dark and insidious he was: he had no regard for her. 
Why didn’t she revolt? Why couldn't she? She was as if 
bewitched. She couldn't fight against her bewitchment. Why? 
Because he seemed so beautiful, so beautiful. And this left her 
numb, submissive. Why must she see him beautiful? Why was she 
Will-less? She felt herself like one of the old sacred prostitutes: a 
sacred prostitute. (LG 287-88) 
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: re the familiar dualities of this novel and of Lawrence’, 

eae ese nae +t snake-demon and part lover; Alvina as h 
“~~ other fiction: Ciccio as part sna ME canine Cle Oth 
repelled and entranced, both antagonis : ; : T a es both 
“gentle” and “regardless.” They are all phrases oe S ne antinomian 
staples of Lawrence's vision, and here Cecy c N frame 
Alvina’s resurrection from Woodhouse ster e taxe e Secrets” 
ie meyere ko EA in earlier scenes with Ciccio, t neme is ambiguity 
about her rescue by him. He does not provide any perspective on her 
other than can be affirmed by his sexual conquest of her will and 
independent spirit. Unlike Mellors, who £ often articulate and 
meaningful within his protracted silences in front of his woman, Ciccio’s 
verbal reticence may reflect his lack of abiding interest in Alvina. With 
Mellors and Connie we always feel that the woods-keeper sensitively 
understands the context of Connie’s life and the forces that created her, 
Ciccio’s “lack of regard” for Alvina may extend beyond his antagonism 
to her will, and it may even indict the legitimacy of his professed love 
for her. Whatever Lawrence appears to affirm in the visionary jargon of 
Ciccio’s sexual spell on Alvina’s body and emotions, a “prostitute”— 
however sacred—is still a prostitute, still offering an essential service at 
the command of a buyer/exploiter. Like the sacred prostitutes at the 
temple of Corinth and at Babylon, such women arrived at a temple as 
virgin; there they were required to have sex with “a stranger,” who is 
the man assigned “the dangerous burden of having intercourse with a 
virgin before her marriage” (Hammond 890). This task was always 
delegated to a foreigner, and in ancient theory it left the deflowered 
woman more prepared for the eternal love of her husband. It is 
noteworthy in this regard that Ciccio, the foreigner, acts as the 
impersonal stranger in his sexual transactions with Alvina; the sense 
that her subsequent marriage to him is an inappropriate violation of her 
independent spirit is thus confirmed by classical history as well as by the 
ambivalence of Lawrence’s own attitude in the novel. 

Alvina conveys a self in the real world that is not merely willful or 
obstinate, but which is also—as is indicated in her relations with nine 
aan en Pea comet, and impressively engage’ 
given away more of nee San Meee es Dey See no 
the novel that suggests E ‘a He mi wo Migue con od her 
prostitution. When she seen ae ne bee a na Pa ? she 
nervously enters his bed whe kanes oim = ius [taljan ae J her 
malaise in some obscure v M ee 28h and disorierited; a 
Chants ar eront say seems related to a lack of excitement a ; 

periences in his native land. What Lawrence never stat? 
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but what Alvina’s psychology implies is that in Italy the wife senses how PY 
Ciccio fails—in a Henry James term— “to compose”—that is, he fails to | 
assert clearly his own individuality and “value” amid the land that | 

molded him. With Alvina far from England and “the whiteness” of its ` 
will, Ciccio seems to her less of a dark and potent contrast; a lack of 
strength in him appears to affect her own ability to feel content in these 
mountains. At the very end of the novel, even as she acknowledges her 
passionate attachment to him, affirms their intimate connection 
through her pregnancy, and provides a fervent plea that he return after 
the war, at bottom she remains uncertain about whether the marriage 

should continue. As a loyal wife she must spur Ciccio to survive the war, 

but her confidence in him has deteriorated. 

If Lawrence believes that her “sacred prostitution” to Ciccio is a 
necessary step in the curbing of her hypercivilized, female will, such a 
psychology of sexual rebirth leads too easily to female self-obliteration. 
Do we not feel the leadership fiction around the corner of Lawrence’s 
career, when he will remove much of this ambiguity about a woman’s 
subjection and justify it with mystical and political theories about the 
province of authority? Certainly Julian Moynahan is correct both in his 
praise of the ability of The Lost Girl to criticize bitingly the lifeless 
morality of Woodhouse England, and in his appreciation for the novel’s 
dramatic rendering of a woman’s emergence into passionate life. Yet 
Moynahan’s stated perplexity over Ciccio’s emotional despair at the end 
of the novel is not hard to explain: Moynahan’s confusion originates in 
his over-infatuation with the image that Ciccio presents and the 
doctrines that he embodies throughout The Lost Girl. There is 
equivocation in Lawrence’s depiction of Ciccio—and in Alvina’s 
response to him—because there are inadequacies in Ciccio’s eminently 
dark soul. There are also questions about the strength of his purpose 
and the energy of his endurance. Put simply, it is not all that surprising 
that he retreats into timid and ineffectual malaise at the prospect of a 
call to military service. No doubt from D. H. Lawrence’s doctrinal 
Perspective, the worst and most prevalent “prostitution” in England 
would be the yielding of women like Alvina to men as inadequate as the 
nine others who pursue her. The tenth man saves her from a protracted 
death in sterile England, but at what cost to her “passionate struggle 
into conscious being,”8 Lawrence is not so sure. 

A letter from Alvina’s old fiancé, Dr. Mitchell, catches up to them, 
and in its rantings it expresses Mitchell's conviction that Alvina is a 
Whore: “So your fair-seeming face covered the schemes and vices of 
Your true nature. Well, I can only thank Providence which spared me 
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rryi hat, when I 
i f marrying you, and I hope t A 
the disgust and ER rye OA Square, I shall have forgiven van 


vou on the streets ee ns 
fficiently to be able to throw you a coin (LG 328). According to the 
suffi aaah customs of sacred prostitution in ancient Babylon, the 
entren 


displayed woman must accept the sexual advances of the first stranger 

1S 4 . 5, p; , A 

i ee: her a coin. But Alvina can refuse Mitchell’s money easily 

N . . . 

enough, and she has accepted Ciccio without the offer of any monetary 
9 


ift at all. In Mitchell’s vicious metaphor of accusation, he reminds us of 
: crucial episode in Lawrence’s own early life with Frieda. The 


following words about Mitchell’s letter from a helpful note in the 
Cambridge Edition offer further evidence of the motif that I have 
described as an insistent organizing principle in The Lost Girl: 

i r owes something to those received by Frieda Lawrence 
ar abed from Renineband Ernest Weekley; of Weekley’s 
remark reported in a letter from DHL to Amy Lowell, 18 
December 1914: “Isn’t the commonest prostitute better than 
you?” Another such letter is discussed in Mr. Noon: “ What does 
he mean—when you accost him in Picaddilly he will hand you 
over to the police? What does he mean—Picaddilly?” “When I am 
a prostitute—” laughed Johanna. (LG 396-97) 


NOTES 


1 Moynahan’s discussion (121—40) also is to be commended for formulating 
an incisive and economical explanation of the special ironies inherent in 
Lawrence's choice of the novel’s title. Although Moynahan’s explanation—as my 
own essay implicitly insists in its criticism of his approach—may ultimately refer 
more to Lawrence's visionary intention than to the more paradoxical meaning 
of The Lost Girl, it remains a useful summary of the major metaphor of sexual 
rebirth that operates in the novel. Moynahan writes: “The action of The Lost Girl 
may be characterized by combining the adjective of the title phrase with a 
gerund. The novel dramatizes becoming lost and shows that for the heroine, 
Alvina Houghton, the experience merges with an experience of becoming 
found” (121), 

* Among the many representative major critics who tend to ignore the 
novel or dismiss its claims of serious intent, Lawrence’s first biographer, Harty 
T. Moore, describes the work as “a comedy full of caricatures” (31). The Lost Girl 
is reduced to mere footnote mention in seminal studies by Mark Spilka ani 
ae Daleski. I should note that Daleski’s only other comment on the novel is 
as ane piece he opns his decision to omit consideration of The n 
clearly out of the main line ee opine soa ae of a Se ae ei 
Lawrence criticism that a aslepment Vo mongimajor earlier ats ays 
continuing devaluati Sar and unfortunately set the tone tor sus 

) & devaluation of the novel, Graham Hough sums up the consen 
with the assertion that “The Lost Girl d 5 ry prolonge 
consideration” (91). F. R. Leavi fee ES LOT demand very P orks 

< œ Leavis uncharacteristically misses both the W 
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complexity and Lawrence’s own substantial struggle with it when Leavis writes ip 
of “the lightness of Lawrence’s personal engagement in it—the absence initof {| 
the felt pressure of problems and personal urgencies” (31). More recently, = 
Frank Kermode insists that “the text did not deeply engage” Lawrence (104), 
and Hilary Simpson refuses to take the heroine's struggle for sexual 
individuation seriously, as she argues that “Alvina’s insurrection is essentially a 
comedy” (76). Even more recent criticism of Lawrence’s work perpetuates the 
| established line of virtually ignoring The Lost Girl, as is evident in an otherwise 
excellent study by Daniel Schneider. Keith Sagar fails to consider the 
. compelling evidence of other Lawrence comments, as Sagar misleadingly writes 
about Lawrence and The Lost Girl: “The word ‘amusing’ occurs in almost all his 
descriptions of the novel to his correspondents, and he has hardly anything 
more to say about it” (194—95). 
3 There are many Lawrence letters from the Cambridge Editions indicating 
) that his own claims about “comedy” in The Lost Girl must be balanced against his 
j own pleasure in the more serious tones and themes in the novel. I shall only 
| note here several suggestive comments. On March 31, 1920, he writes: “I have 
done 50,000 words of a novel which amuses me but perhaps won’t amuse 
anybody else” (1: 498). On April 29, 1920, he writes: “I don’t think it is at all 
| improper” (3: 512). On May 6, 1920, he worriedly adds that “it’s quite proper” 
(3: 515), and he says exactly the same on May 7, 1920 (3: 519). On May 10, 
1920, he writes to Compton MacKenzie: “I’m terrified of my Alvina who 
marries a Ciccio” (3: 521). Even seven years earlier, when he first conceived the 
theme that would become The Lost Girl, he exuberantly writes that “the thought 
of it fills me with a curious pleasure—venomous almost” (1: 501), and he 
describes its sensual appeal to “the Meredithy public” (1: 511), and even this 
early he worries that it is “a bit outspoken” (1: 517). 

+See chs. 1, 2, and 5 in my most recent book on Lawrence for an analysis of 
the significance of the term “maximum self” as it is consistently used by 
Lawrence to help formulate his doctrines about the striving for sexual 
self-definition. 

5I elaborate on the literal and symbolic significance of this forging 
metaphor throughout Lawrence’s fiction in chs. 1 and 5 of my recent study, cited 
above. 

SA resonant phrase that is Lawrence’s visionary shorthand for the 
communion with the transcendent that he believes is achieved in polarized 
sexual consummation. The metaphor is introduced by Birkin in Women in Love 
(147), and it provides the basis for a significant discussion of Lawrence's art and 
Vision by Norman Mailer in The Prisoner of Sex (184-60). ; 

7 This oxymoronic term occurs in The Rainbow (40), and it suggests the 
Mandate in Lawrence’s vision to yield oneself to the guidance of instincts that 
are invariably “rational.” Whatever final judgment 1s made on Ciccio’s 
character, it is true—as Moynahan suggests in his comments on the ttle—that 
The Lost Girl is a frontal assault on the insular British contentment with 

high-mindedness” and the “civilizing” process of social conditioning. 
ë The phrase is introduced by Lawrence in his “Foreword” to Women in Love 
(486), and he completes those remarks a few months before he finishes The Lost 


nl. The metaphor signifies the struggle to emerge from a “civilized” state of 
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| i “living” ic life that Lawrence adv ; 
| mechanical deadness into the “living” organ a ocates in all 


“his work. 
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Male Heterosexuality in Hawkes’s 
The Passion Artist 


PETER F. MURPHY 


A critical sequence in John Hawkes’s fiction: The Blood Oranges 
(1970) to Virginie: Her Two Lives (1981), presents a radical theory of 
male heterosexuality. During this ten-year span Hawkes also published 
Death, Sleep and the Traveler (1973), Travesty (1976), and The Passion Artist 
(1978).! The first three of these novels make up what Hawkes came to 
call “the sex triad.” 

As one of the few contemporary male authors affected directly by 
the feminist movement, Hawkes is at the forefront of the male 
response. His fiction examines such issues as: domination/submission, 
father-daughter incest, pornography, the Lolita complex, men’s 
relationship with their mothers, jealousy, and power. With the recent 
conflict within feminism over erotica vs. pornography, Hawkes gives an 
honest and vivid portrayal of one man’s involvement; often his vision 
resembles that of many men. 

The Blood Oranges introduces an important theme for a critical 
engagement with male heterosexuality. Cyril, the male antagonist, 
articulates an explicit theory of non-monogamous marriage. His theory 
diverges quite dramatically, though, from the typical double standard 
of most male writers. In Death, Sleep and the Traveler and Travesty Cyril's 
theory unravels in the specific behavior of the male characters. Cyril's 
suggestion that husbands and wives should make love with whom they 
Please and that each should help the other in accomplishing their 
Seductions becomes problematic in Death, Sleep and the Traveler. Allert, 
the husband, is quite unhappy with the knowledge that his wife has a 
oyfriend. As if to retaliate, Allert falls in love with Ariane who, it 
seems, he murders. A lovely young woman who believes in free love, 
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Ariane seduces Allert by playing her flute we the nude. She represents ) 
another recurrent male fantasy 1n Hawke’s novels: small, diminutive 
] 


women. The Lolita complex informs this novel as it does many of his 

i k tion. . 
ome Bee he theory of non-monogamous marnage explodes and 
claims for its victims not only Papa, the malle protagonist, but his 
daughter, Chantel, and his wife’s lover, Henri. Both Death, Sleep and the 
Traveler and Travesty demonstrate the difficulty men, not women, have 
with open relationships. They provide the basis to D gm rethinking the 
recurrent male obsession with non-monogamy and fi ce love. It is, after 
all, Papa who kills himself and two others, not his wife, who sleeps 
comfortably at home. f 

In Virginie: Her Two Lives, Hawkes relies on a female narrator for 
the first time in his fiction. Formalistically similar to Virginia Woolf’s 
Orlando, the story describes a young girl’s life during two different 
historical periods: 1740 aristocratic France and 1945 post-World War II 
Paris. In 1740, Virginie helps Seigneur operate a school for women and 
in 1945 she and Bocage run a surrealist bordello. As a parody of de 
Sade, Seigneur represents the full spectrum of male heterosexuality. An 
ironic perversion of a Sadeian discourse, Virginie can be read as a 
feminist text. 

The Passion Artist commands a central position for a critical 
appreciation of Hawkes’s ideas about male heterosexuality. Exploring 
the sexual awakening of one man, Konrad Vost, the novel focuses on 
the relationship between masculinity and femininity. More than any 
other of Hawkes’s novels, The Passion Artist “lays bare the horrors of the 
masculine mind” (O'Donnell 116). 

Vost’s sexual development occurs in the surrealist context of a 
riot-torn women’s prison and a stark and desolate marshland. His own 
life is desolate, as well. Claire, his wife, died several years earlier but he 
cannot accept her death. His young daughter has become a prostitute: 
His mother, Eva, has been imprisoned for the murder of his father. In 
this novel, as in much of his fiction, Hawkes combines “dislocation of 
cause and effect, distortion of rational processes, insistence on the 
psychic truth beneath the recognized surfaces” (Griener 12). In an 
antt-real, Kafkaesque setting, Hawkes explores relentlessly the contra 
one ra 3 une possibilities of male heterosexuality. A 

,_  OStS transtormation begins when he volunteers to help put dow! 
a riot in La Violaine, the local women’s prison in which his mother }5 
incarcerated. His experience inside the prison battering the prisone!® 
and eventually as the captive of his mother and her best friend, Han 
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rovides valuable insights into Vost’s sexuality in particular and male # 
heterosexuality in general. While hunting escaped prisoners Vost 
fantasiZes about some of the women escapees and learns firsthand the 
intimidating power of masculinity. These encounters force Vost to 
confront the ordeal of women’s lives and become a better man. In this 
context, Innocence and purity are illuminated against the setting of 
male violence against women, submission and domination, marriage, 
bestiality, and pornography. 

The Passion Artist explores the fantasies, manifestations, doubts, and 
transformations of male heterosexuality in the context of a world 
besieged by hatred, fear, and shame. The novel conveys Vost’s sexual 
awakening from the artist of dead passion (as was Papa in Travesty) to 
“an artist . . . of the willed erotic union” (TPA 181). Vost evolves from 
being a man who hates his body and denies his sexual longings to one 
who finally feels comfortable with his sexuality. This long and brutal 
voyage culminates in Vost’s acceptance of his role as a man, due in no 
small part to his experience of what it is like to be a woman. As he 
endures the life of a woman, Vost learns about the potential for men’s 
liberation. 

His participation (along with many other men) in squelching a 
violent rebellion by the women inmates focuses many of the issues 
raised in this novel. What transpires between the men and the women, 
as well as among the men, explains much of what it means to be a man 
in contemporary society. Through the image of the riot, Hawkes 
examines male fantasies about and male bonding around violation in its 
various manifestations and the relationship between power and 
sexuality. 

The volunteers represent the complete gamut of males in our 
society. They are “husbands, fathers, bachelors” (TPA 46), “workers, 
shop owners, professional men” (TPA 53). They come from all classes of 
Society and represent every relationship men have with women, except 
friendship. If they were friends they would not be in the prison trying 
to squelch the riot; they would empathize with the women and defend 
their right to rebel. The possibility that such men exist is given explicit 
Consideration. j 

Initially, the men seem to feel ashamed about their participation in 
putting down the women’s rebellion; even though Vost knows two of 
the men they do not speak or even acknowledge each other's presence. 
Most of the men are relatively innocent of inflicting pain on anyone and 
Prefer to stand far apart from each other. At the same time, however, 
they are “fully or partially aware of the fact that the blows [they were] 
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about to strike would fall on the flesh and pones ob cee (TPA 47), 
They felt either guilty about their gators e os A o eae These 
husbands, fathers, bachelors (brothers) want to beat their Wives, 
r rs, sisters. : 
d a > iah Vost becomes involved with the suppression of 
the women and the extent to which he enjoys his brutality against them 
emerge as crucial points in the novel. He =? 
prepared to drive the stick into the face of the disbelievin 
woman. ... He swung his arm with all the strength he could 
manage and brought the stick crashing against the side of the 
woman’s head . . . and fora moment he wished that the rioting all 
around him would never cease. (TPA 54-55) 
Vost’s obsession provides a perceptive portrayal of a male fantasy and in 
this way enlists the reader directly into the novel’s prose. The issues of 
power, sadomasochism, bondage, and pornography are engaged 
powerfully, allowing readers to confront their own complicity in such 
violence. At first, the reader might feel horrified. Almost immediately, 
though, he feels compelled to consider the accuracy of the fictional 
portrayal. If violation were sanctioned, especially against women, many 
men would find it difficult to control themselves. More than half of the 
men surveyed in a recent poll said that they would rape a woman if they 
were absolutely sure they would get away with it (Sidran 30). In light of 
this, Vost’s behavior in the women’s prison is not incredible at all. Ina 
society in which such violation is an everyday occurrence, Vost 
represents Everyman. 

In the context of this “sanctioned violation” (TPA 53) Vost “found 
himself wanting nothing more than to beat the woman first to 
surrender and then to unconsciousness. He was not given to physical 
exertion. . . . Yet he was determined that he himself would administer 
the blows that would fell this woman who had become victorious in a 
man’s clothing” (TPA 51). Vost’s outrage is exacerbated by the women’s 
attire; they transgress gender boundaries when they put on men's 
clothes. Vost’s trial, later in the novel, reveals the possibility that women 
have a similar confused and antagonistic response to men attired in 
cane ene as elsewhere in the novel, Hawkes seems to % 

ggesung a similarity between the sexes. Opposition to rebelliot 
Caen aa ae not be innate to the male condition Pii 
men nor women can tran i way reinforced stereotype that nel 

While the riot aoe. ieee 
invisible victim” (TPA 5 Rese otc oF a young wora $ 
a | ( A 55), can be heard in the background. ' 
vividness with which Hawkes describes Vost’ x his vicum 

osts attack on his 


“young 
) 
The 
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combined with the description of the young woman sighing in the 
background, accentuates the issue of violence against women. Invisible 
victims remain a major problem in contemporary society: as long as 
they remain invisible no one has to act. If we are neither victims nor 
perpetrators we are innocent. But, as Hawkes makes clear throughout 
this novel, no one ıs innocent; we are all culpable and share similar 
fantasies of domination and submission. For Hawkes, “if we don’t know 
our destructive potential we can’t very well assume genuine responsibil- 
ity for the world around us. .. . I’m just writing about the things that are 
most deeply embedded in the human psyche” (Fielding 45). Expanding 
on these ideas, Hawkes explains that his “work is an effort to expose the 
worst in us all, to cause us to face up to the enormities of our terrible 
potential for betrayal, disgrace and criminal behavior” (LeClair 27). 

Vost is stimulated erotically by the stark and unbridled violence 
against women. Later, he changes and evolves. For now though, 


through the medium of the unbreakable length of wood the 
young woman’s pain leapt to his clenched hands; in his hands 
and arms he could feel the small perfect body losing its form .. . 
and, as the childlike woman took random useless steps, cowering 
and dangling her arms, the dress fell and exposed one shoulder 
while on the oval face the lips began to glisten with a wetness 
rising from deep within that miniature anatomy. (TPA 56) 


Even while he is battering this woman to death, her exposed shoulder 
remains a point of interest, of sexual excitation. As her lips begin to 
glisten Vost becomes even more titillated. The small, childlike woman 
resounds throughout Hawkes’s fiction and in The Passion Artist it reaches 
new significance. Eventually, and despite her large size, Vost learns to 
love Hania. 

One scene in particular explores the issue of submission/ 
domination and the relationship between power and the erotic. 
Following the riot, Vost dreams he has been taken captive by the women 
in the prison. He stands trial for the crimes he has committed against 
these women and against one woman in particular. His accuser, a young 
Woman, is “as small as a child yet clothed in a tight gown of a sparkling 
mauve colored material which exposed the diminutive anatomy that 
could belong only to an adult woman” (TPA 63). This small and 
childlike woman, attired in a sensually colored gown, has complete 
Power over Vost. She charges him with not knowing anything about 
Women, explaining that all he ever did was comment on her size but 
never touched her. Despite the fact that he is condemned and 
Powerless, a victim of her every whim, Vost finds his accuser sexually 
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s discomfort and humiliation he feels a growin 


arousing. Even in hi 
g d of sexual impotence and complete ignorance 


c rapture. Though accuse 
of women he realizes | 
that all the agreeableness of her P concealed a 
petulance even more desirable than the legs, t E nips, the musical 
[and that] now, against his will, in the darkness of > 
condition that could not have been more contrary. to that of 
erotic excitation, now he was overcome with the knowledge then 
in his locked and inaccessible loins the army of mice was 
beginning to run through the forest that was filled with 


snow. (TPA 65-66) 


voice... 


In contrast to the assumption that men must dominate to obtain 
sexual pleasure, Vost finds himself sexually aroused to the point of 
orgasm, an orgasm he prefers not to have. The suggestion that men 
may also obtain pleasure from being submissive counters the assertion 
that pornography manifests an inherently male need to be the 
dominator. Current feminist arguments against pornography (for 
example, Brownmiller, Dworkin, and Griffin)? are confronted through- 
out the novel; Vost’s journey examines the question of sexual 
difference. 

Vost awakens from his dream to find himself in the hospital. He 
arrived there after having fallen in the ranks of the victims of La 
Violaine. The women had managed to rout the voluntary male militia 
and now control the prison. Vost leaves the hospital, decides to join the 
hunt for the women prisoners, and goes into the marsh after them. 
Here, Vost encounters the young woman in his dream. The bruises he 
had inflicted upon her body during the riot contribute to Vost’s erotic 
sensations and enhance his vision of her beauty. Vost begins to fall in 
love with this young woman whom he had beaten unconscious and now 
spies upon. She brings out feelings in Konrad Vost that had always been 
fleeting and uncomfortable. 

Vost’s ambivalence about his sexual passion compels him to leave 
the scene immediately. As he leaves, he is threatened by one of the 
| armed guards hunting for the escaped women. Vost betrays the young 

Se in ai to save his own life: “The brute maleness of the Dia 

3 og [and] the stench of their intimidation” (TPA 97), remind Vos 

a, by the savage power of masculinity, one cowers: ui 
experience of the fear and intimidation that male sexuality 


presents to women every day of their lives furthers Vost’s sexu 
awareness. 


From this immediate encounter with the malignant potential of 
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masculinity, Vost confronts yet one more component of the female 
sexual experience: their assumed role as the means to men’s sexual i 
satisfaction. Lost in the fog that has covered the marsh, Vost stumbles 
upon an old abandoned barn in which he decides to spend the night. 
Unknown to him, he shares it with two women who have escaped from 
the prison. When these women giggle, Vost assumes, as would many 
men, that their giggling was intended for him. He believes they are 
flirting with him. He could not be more wrong, for these escaped 

women convicts proceed to “rape” Vost. They force him to fondle their 

breasts and vaginas so that they can have an orgasm but every time he 

tries to get them to reciprocate they abuse him. They maintain complete 

control of this sexual encounter and force Vost to satisfy them without 

any concern at all for his pleasure. One of the women “began squeezing 

rapidly the front of his trousers as if to arouse and crush desire in a 

single gesture” (TPA 106-07). 

Vost’s “rape” parodies the sexual experience many women have at 
the hands of impatient, selfish men socialized to believe that women 
were created to satisfy their sexual needs. At the same time, however, it 
explicates, vividly, the experience of rape. “Submission, revolt, attack, 
submission; so the darkness was consumed in revolt, attack, submission” 
(TPA 109-10), describes much female experience of sex at the hands of 
husbands, lovers, rapists. 

Later, Vost is relieved upon awakening to discover himself a captive 
in La Violaine. He 

found himself exactly where he had always wanted to be without 
knowing it: in the world of women and in the world of the prison 
_ where he would receive the punishment he deserved and 
desired. [Here he would] suffer at will the presence of the 
women he had spent his life avoiding. (TPA 120-21) 
This direct confrontation with women, and in particular the environ- 
ment of the prison within which it will occur, contributes much to Vost’s 
awakening. Here he will “be brought to [a] rudimentary knowledge of 
submission, domination, the question of woman” (TPA 121). Within the 
walls of this women’s prison and at the hands of Hania, his mother’s 
best friend, Vost will learn the experience of women and will become a 
More sexually liberated male. 

One of the first and certainly most important lessons he learns 
derives from his original characterizations of these two women who play 
Such a significant role in his liberation: his mother and Hania. These 
Women, who replace his wife, Claire, “promised him not sentimentality 
but flesh and light” (TPA 122). They will give him not tender feelings of 
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d the knowledge that accompanies it. y 


i nap Ost 
e stereotypical view of women as virgin/whore 


becomes the “notorious woman revealed,” she 
d as a whore. And Hania is “identified . _ , "a 
she had once been” (TPA 121). Vost begins to 
d characterization of women as either evil 


loss or regret but sexuality an 
becomes aware that th 
does not work. As Eva 
can longer be characterize 
longer as the nun [virgin] 
see beyond the socially accepte 


and dangerous or pure and sensitive. E 
In his prison cell strewn with articles of women’s clothing, in this 


“splendor of depravation,” Vost pecopnices for oe first time “the 
trespasser inside himself” (TPA 125). Here, in con inement and at the 
hands of his female captors, Vost begins to comprehend his identity as 
a man. In La Violaine, which derives from the French viol, violateur, 
violenter, or violer, meaning to rape, to violate, to transgress, Vost 
becomes aware of his sexually prescribed role as a man—a violator and 
a rapist. At the same time, though, he realizes his own vulnerability. 
When Eva and Hania enter his cell, Vost struggles to “retain some 
semblance of pride in the midst of submission” (TPA 128). Simulta- 


neously, he realizes that for Hania indignity does not exist. Through 
years of submission and brutality at the hands of the prison guards and 
men in general, “there could be no indignity, nothing repugnant” for 
Hania (TPA 130). 

At this point, Eva shares her ideas about marriage with Vost. She 
explains the difficulty a woman has being a wife because most women 
find themselves not only married to a child but bearing children. She 
concludes with some radical insights into motherhood and female 
identity, insights echoing Simone de Beauvoir and Shulamith Firestone: 
“We who spend our lives in prison know three things: that the family is 
the first prison; that among prisons the actual is preferable to the 
metaphorical; and that the woman is not a mother until she leaves her 
child” (TPA 129). With this knowledge Vost becomes educated, even 
politicized. He realizes that he no longer grieves for Claire and that his 
marriage is over. Finally, he severs his ties with his dead wife, Claire. 
This contributes significantly to Vost’s awareness. The more exposure 
to the female social experience Vost encounters, the more he 
appreciates their plight at the hands of men and patriarchy. 

Eva amplifies her ideas of motherhood and of being a good wife 
when she relates her own experience giving birth to Vost. The ultimate 
moment of his recognition provides insights about himself that he 
ee eaNte. kooi but of which he believed he would never be made 
aware. Eva was informed by a village doctor, who resented her small 
size and beauty, that her baby was dead inside her. The doctor 
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rescribed abhorrent things for her to do to expel the fetus. After 
much excruciating pain and violence to herself, she almost succeeds in 
aborting the baby. It lives, however, albeit extremely premature. Eva | 
maintains that her son, Konrad Vost, holds the responsibility for the 
destruction of an otherwise beautiful experience by making it into 
something extremely painful and grotesque. Stressing that she had 
been married for a while before becoming pregnant, Eva seems to 
suggest that childbirth destroys Innocence; not sex, but motherhood, 
makes a woman into a victim. 

Vost is astonished by the graffiti on the walls when he awakens at 
dawn of his first full day at La Violaine. He reads the slogans and 
aphorisms written by the women inmates and is surprised by “the 
humorous or violent jottings of women whose vulgar cravings were the 
equal of the vulgar cravings of any man” (TPA 155). Two inscriptions in 
particular impress him more than the others: 


whether it was possible] that a woman, especially in this place, 
had been capable of such generosity. After all, the nostalgia and 
resignation captured in the expression were as shockingly 
appropriate to the mind of a man as were the obscenities that 
made him flush with embarrassment. (TPA 155) 


The second inscription, “‘Love is not an honest feeling, [made him 
ponder] who but a man could have written these words? . . . Yet the 
authors of these sayings had in fact been women” (TPA 155). The novel 
reiterates the point that women have sexual fantasies and sexual 
cravings similar to those of men. Hawkes seems well aware that one man 
can be embarrassed by the sexual longings of a woman just as a woman 
can be disconcerted by the sexual cravings of a man. This revelation 
resists the radical feminist position which maintains that pornography 
describes only male fantasies. According to one feminist perspective, 
Pornography, written by men and for men, is evil and oppressive. This 
Notion oversimplifies sexuality in general and distorts male sexuality in 
Particular. As Ellen Willis points out in her response to the feminist 
Opposition to pornography: 
the view of sex that most often emerges from talk about “erotica” 
is as sentimental and euphemistic as the word itself; lovemaking 
should be beautiful, romantic, soft, nice and devoid of messiness, ' 
vulgarity, impulses to power, or indeed aggression of any sort. | 
Above all the emphasis should be on relationship not (yuck) 
organs. This goody-goody concept of eroticism is not feminist, it 


is feminine. (Willis 224) 


“In memory of a Sunday in summer” [made him wonder 


au | 
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One aphorism in particular stands out for Vost: “ Between my legs 
I do not have a bunch of violets. This statement excluded him 
forever; it was the clue to the object of his ETE To It could not 
have been written by a man” (TPA 156). Here, as elsewhere in the nove], 
Vost searches for the difference between men ae women. For Vost, 
learning that the vagina is not a bunch of violets era move him 
beyond his previous characterization of a vagina as the nostril of a 
dead bird“ (TPA 67) or as “a small face beaten unrecognizable by the 
blows of a cruel fist” (TPA 151). Soon, with Hania, Vost will come to 
realize the beauty and desirability of women's sexual anatomy. 

First, however, Eva Laubenstein introduces the theories of Dr, 
Slovotkin, the prison doctor. Slovotkin’s obsession with the difference, if 
any, between the man and the woman seems to echo the object of Vost’s 
own desperate quest. Unlike Slovotkin, though, Vost is less a theorist 
than a simple man confused about his own sexuality as much as he is by 
women’s. Slovotkin, on the other hand, parodies the contemporary 
“feminist” man. Obsessed with his theory of androgyny, Slovotkin tries 
to have sex with every woman in La Violaine. That “he never tired of 
taking his victims or stating his theories” (TPA 157), sounds a little like 
the radical man at the cocktail party who mouths feminist theories for 
the sake of getting laid. 

Slovotkin has a theory though, and an important one for the 
overall meaning of this novel. Eva explains it at length: 


Slovotkin proposed, first, that the person is essentially a barren 
island and that for each of us life’s only pleasure is the 
exploration of other barren islands: in this way being a man or 
woman merely enhances the interesting differences of people 
who are in fact the same. He proposed, secondly, that in the souls 
of their bones the man and woman are opposites: as extreme as 
that. Finally he proposed that the man and woman are both the 
same and opposite. (TPA 157) 


Slovotkin’s opportunistic use of feminism confirms Eva’s point that his 
“dedication to his single question was no more than a ruse to feed his 
insatiable craving for the bodies of women” (TPA 159). Slovotkin 
insisted, even in the face of death, that his first and third theories Wer 
correct. He asserted that, setting aside reproduction, men and women 
have the same capabilities. Simultaneously, he claimed that me? an 
women are both the same and opposite. He concluded by explaining 
the impossibility of being the one without knowing the experience ° 
the other. 


This substantiates Eva’s assertion of the similarity 


b et wee! 
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Slovotkin and Vost. Vost seems to have known Slovotkin’s theory, 
though without the premeditated opportunism of Slovotkin’s work. In 
{the women’s puson, which is a metaphor for women’s experience in = 
contemporary society, Vost has encountered a woman’s life: the fear of 
male sexuality and the tendency to cringe before it. Like many women 
today, he has been used as a vehicle for sexual satisfaction without 
having the partner concerned with his satisfaction. He has experienced 
the submissive role of the woman and has been dominated in the sexual 
encounters he has had since joining the men in their efforts to squelch 
the women’s riot. 

Slovotkin’s theory remains only superficial, however, as it becomes 
obvious that only women are qualified to speak about androgyny or the 
relative equality of the sexes: they have experienced the servitude of the 
female at the hands of the male. In taking Slovotkin’s theory one step 

` further, Eva points to a crucial truth: “The woman is not naturally a 
martyr; the man is not naturally a beast” (TPA 160). This important 
addition to Slovotkin’s theory highlights Eva’s disagreement with the 
radical feminists’ belief that men represent the enemy: naturally evil, 
inherently aggressive, and prone to violence against women. Eva 
maintains that women are no more naturally passive and gentle than 
men are naturally brutal; Vost demonstrates this insight throughout his 
entire experience at the women’s prison. 

As if remembering an important addition to any theory of sexual 
politics, Eva reminds Hania that only the childless woman retains her 
youth. Echoing her previous assertion that for women “the family is the 
first prison . . . [and] that the woman is not a mother until she leaves her 
child” (TPA 129), Eva stresses the importance for women not to become 
mothers, or at least not to remain mothers. Motherhood as a woman's 
sole occupation destroys women’s individuality and self-worth. 

The culmination of Vost’s sexual awakening occurs with Hania 
while he is a prisoner at La Violaine. As Hania undresses, Vost finds 
himself confronted once again with the issue of the difference or 
similarity between men and women. He sees in Hania “the presence of 
the hidden thighs that were as large as a man’s and yet of the soft line 

elonging only toa woman” (TPA 178). Parts of Hania’s body, like many 
Women’s, resemble a man’s just as many men resemble women. Here, as 
elsewhere in the novel, Hawkes seems to be pointing out the 
Problematics of biology as destiny especially when that argument 


Suggests that women are not physically capable of doing the same things 
n men do. 
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n route to his liberation. He has not arrived there 


Vost continues € 
ked he ponders: 


yet. Upon seeing Hania na 7 orhe arae 
why was it that when a man of his age one A on oa time hair 
and light glistening between a woman s nae SSN Ley} 1 egitation 
and absurdity? And yet was he even now beginning to learn that 
what he had thought of as the lust of his middle age was in fact 
the clearest reflection of the generosity implicit in the nudity of 
the tall woman? (TPA 178) 
Vost’s middle-age crisis, or his insecurity as a man, is eclipsed by Hania’s 
appeal as a caring, giving woman, these qualities make her attractive to 
him. He falls in love with Hania and, though this love has very little 
hope for the future, he begins to feel comfortable with his feelings. A 
significant moment in Vost’s awakening emerges when he realizes his 
ability to feel comfortable with himself, to trust his emotions, and to be 
able to love someone. 

Vost is a man in the social, cultural, and political sense of that 
identity. Unlike the women surrounding him in the prison, he has 
never learned certain things about himself as a sexual being nor, like 
so many men, has he learned how to express his emotions. He does 
not know how to sing and in particular he does not know the 
language of song, the discourse of celebration. And, Vost does not 
know how to dance. He is appalled to realize that even though he had 
been both a husband and a father he had never learned to dance. His 
male armor has not allowed him to relax and feel comfortable with 
himself. Like many men, Vost’s sexual repression makes him afraid of 
his body, of his emotions, and of his feelings. Hawkes seems to 
suggest that while society may very well be patriarchal, men, too, are 
excluded from the discourse that supposedly belongs to them alone. 
They have to struggle against all the armor society has foisted upon 
them in the process of making them men. In order to do that men 
need S scrutinize male discourse in the same way feminists today seek 
a new language. 

Vost’s experience with Hania moves him closer to his liberation. 
While making love to him, Hania tells Vost to watch her as she performs 
ee Gon ee aes “passionate sensation dependi 
eee n a : con ronts another stereotypical distin 

n men and women: for men sexual experience is thought to bea 
more visible encounter than it is for women. Hania maintains, howeve™ 


that the visual experience enhances sexual pleasure for both men and 
women. 


Vost is amazed that even while continuing to take his penis in her 
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mouth, Hania does not change her facial expression in the slightest. His 

confusion is exacerbated by his feelings of arousal. Vost has not 

recovered completely from his distress over his body and his fear of 

| being repulsive to a woman. He still harbors feelings of doubt and 
apprehension about his sexuality and his attractiveness. Though on his 
way to a quasi-liberation he still has not arrived. Overcoming the 
socialization of manhood in this society necessitates a long, difficult 
struggle. Hawkes does not pretend that it is easy. Eventually, though, 
Vost becomes more comfortable with himself and his passions. As 
Hania takes his penis in her mouth his penis has become “that part of 
his anatomy that he could no longer deny” (TPA 180). Finally, Vost 
accepts his sexuality. An important moment for his awakening, this 
newly found ability to acknowledge his passion moves Vost much closer 
to at least a semblance of sexual liberation. _ 

Hania provides Vost with additional knowledge about the 
difference between men and women as sexual beings. She tells him that 
“‘In no other way . . . can a woman so reveal her eroticism as by an act 
of the will . . . . As for you,’ she said, ‘the force of amorous passion is 
respect. You are now aware of your own respect and mine’” (TPA 180). 
This respect is crucial for Vost, for throughout his life self-respect has 
been something he lacked. His love for Hania and his appreciation of 
himself and his body have allowed him to respect someone else as well 
as himself. When Hania asks Vost to perform cunnilingus on her, he 
discovered that her dilation was such that 


the exterior of her body could no longer be distinguished from 
its interior; when she encouraged him to discover that the 
discolorations of the blown rose are not confined to the hidden 
flesh of youth, it was then that in the midst of his gasping he 
realized that the distinction between the girl who is still a child 
and the woman who is more than mature lies only in the instinct 
of the one and the depth of consciousness of the other. (TPA 
180-81) 


These important insights help him discover not the “small face beaten 
unrecognizable” nor the “nostril of a dead bird” but a woman's 
Sexuality: not just one isolated part, one organ, but rather a component 
of a much larger form, a part of a whole all intricately and intimately 
Connected. Vost realizes that the difference between the young 
schoolgirl he was seduced by earlier in his life and the woman he has in 
front of him has nothing to do with physiology or age, but rather with 
“Xperience. Hania’s “depth of consciousness” makes her a desirable and 
Satisfying Oman 
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As the night draws to a close, Vost finds himself “in the arms of the 
tall handsome woman who had loved him and seduced him as wel} 


(TPA 184-85). The possibility that a woman, and in this case Maybe a 
wife, would be able to love and seduce someone at the same time 


provides a telling conc 


Hania. None of Vost’s previous f°p\ 
demonstrated both of these possibilities simultaneously. Most of the 


women he had encountered were interested primarily in seducing him. 
There was certainly not much love exchanged. Claire, Vost’s wife, 
seemed capable of love toward Vost but not seduction. Hania emerges 
as all these women and more as she becomes the woman capable of both 
seduction and love. For Hania, women have vital, aggressive sexual 


needs upon which they are quite capable of acting. | 
Male sexuality, on the other hand, remains confused and 


uncertain. Though Vost has made progress toward sexual liberation he 
can share this accomplishment with very few men. His continued 


lusion to the relationship between Vost and 
vious experiences with women haq 


existence is problematic in a sexually oppressive society. As he leaves the 
prison early the next morning his old friend, Gagnon, shoots him down. 
As he dies, Vost knows “that the hole torn in his abdomen by Gagnon’s 
shot was precisely the same as would have been opened in his flesh by 
the dog in the marsh” (TPA 184). Men’s omnipotence, coupled with a 
fear of their sexuality and a hatred of “the woman within” (Hoch 68)! 
manifests itself in domination and control. Gagnon’s response 
represents the pathetic desperation of threatened male power. 

Vost dies because the liberated man in contemporary society is a 
contradiction in terms. In the first place, there cannot be a fully, 
completely liberated man (or woman, for that matter). In the second 
place, as one moves closer to becoming a liberated man, he moves 
further away from being socially acceptable as a man. The liberated 
man, like the gay man, both of whom have had the female experience 
of male power, cannot be countenanced in a homophobic and sexist 
society that fears and hates female sexuality, especially when embodied 
in a man. 


NOTES 
1 All quotations from the ls f e cited 
parenthetically in the text as Ae in the text of the paper al 


2 Andrea Dworkin highli . TNE 
ighlights this position w e maintains, 
example, that “the major t £ P when sh 


for 
. ‘er, Its 
heme of pornography as a genre is male power i 


nature, its magnitude, its use, its meaning” (24). Later in this same ook, 
G an 


Dworkin states “ - ‘ 
that “male sexual aggression is the unifying themat 
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pehavioral reality of male sexuality” (57). Susan Griffin points out that “the 
world of pornography is a world of male gesture and male language and a male 
ethos” (52). This kind of reductionism posits a male essence and a male nature 
which are as damaging and reductionist as many reactionary ideas about 
women; for example, that biology is destiny. 

3 Contemporary American feminism has spent much time examining the 
history Of women as victims of the medical profession. For example, see 
Ehrenreich and English, and Drefus. 

4 For a more extensive examination of “the feminine other within the male 
unconscious” and how it informs current literature on men and masculinity, see 
Murphy. 


The author wishes to thank Anne Bertholf, Michael Boughn, Diane 
Christian, Paul Hogan, Bruce Jackson, Neil Schmitz, and Carole Southwood for 
their critical contributions to this essay. 
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The Philosopher’s Stone and Durrell’s 
Psychological Vision in 
Monsieur and Livia 


JuLtus Rowan RAPER 


Early in The Avignon Quintet, the inadequately reviewed! new series 
of novels by Lawrence Durrell, Quatrefages tells the central character, 
Aubrey Blanford, that the fabled treasure of the Templars for which 
Lord Galen and eventually Hitler’s emissaries search is only a decoy or 
symbol for something far more important: 

“What does it matter if there is a treasure or not? . . . I think there 
is no treasure; I think Philippe Le Bel got it all. I have not 
mentioned this to anyone because I am not absolutely sure—but 
our search for the quincunx of trees concerns another sort of 
treasure. That is what I really believe.” (Livia 163) 
And at the end of The Avignon Quintet, just when the narrative has 
carried us through the first cave of the cavern where the Treasure 
ought to be hidden and we as readers are prepared to advance in 
Procession with the characters “down the inner corridors” to the 
solution to the centuries-old mystery, Blanford uses the last sentence 
left in the series to think “that if ever he wrote the scene he would say: 
‘It was at this precise moment that reality prime rushed to the aid of 
fiction and the totally unpredictable began to take place!” (Quinx 201). 
Barring the transformation of the Quintet into a sextet, readers must 
come to terms with Quatrefage’s comment that, for us at least, there is 
no Templar’s treasure—or if so, it is “another sort of treasure.” 

But what sort? That is my concern in this essay, and to answer this 
question, which may be the central mystery of the series, we will find it 
helpful to rise above Durrell’s “quincunx of trees” to comprehend the 
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t itself. For, among other things, Durrell in The 
ure as though in a mirror the 


t as it prepares for the act of 


pattern of the fores 
Avignon Quintet has attempted to capt 


f Aubrey Blanford’s spi! 
s the nature of this movement (represented 


her’s Stone) in the first and second volumes, 
h constitute the specific interests 


movements O ; 
creation. Durrell establishe 
we shall see by the Philosop 
Monsieur (1974) and Livia (1978), whic 


of this essay. rake 
That Quatrefages should deny the Treasure’s existence may 


Quatrefages has organized Lord Galen’s quest, 


unsettle the reader, for j 
ing motif of the series, generates much of the 


and the quest, a recurr 
AAi the final three volumes, Constance (1982), Sebastian (1983) 


and Quinx (1985). But as with the mysteries surrounding the Templars’ 
he related cult of suicide/euthanasia, Durrell simply 
d to the reader's desire for either a literal solution or a 


gnosticism and t 


refuses to respon i ; | 
resolved outward action. These refusals, I imagine, explain more than 


anything else why the Quintet has not created the literary sensation that j 
greeted The Alexandria Quartet in the 1960s. Certainly the Quintet does 
not want for excellent writing: the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
volumes are tight, and pregnant with meaning; and even though 
Constance is more loosely constructed, it (like Mountolive before it) is 
jammed with enough drama between clearly defined characters to 
generate the excitement of popular fiction—provided the reader has 
mastered Durrell’s purpose in Monsieur and Livia well enough to feel 
comfortable with the characters. To understand his purpose, we must 
first come to terms with what Blanford calls the Philosopher's Stone. 
When Blanford hears Quatrefages’ doubts, Blanford says he 
understands a little bit about Quatrefages’ other sort of treasure: “You 
mean the Philosopher's Stone, don’t you?” (Livia 163). Blanford thus 
creates an equation between treasure (or gold) and Philosopher’s Stone 
that Durrell had made in his 1963 play, An Irish Faustus, where the title 
character receives, at the death of his old master, Tremethius, a ring 
said to be “made / Of alchemist’s gold—the true stone!” (Irish Faustus 
27). Traditionally the Philosopher’s Stone was the goal of the alchemists’ 
grand quest: whether reckoned an actual stone or another substance, it 
ee Ginn eee Bose: CE mop muing baser metals inte pr 
E eee y a z lanford means. And certainly Di 
In Ieper the aoe ae l gives the reader in the five ns 
“the Holy Grail af the ZS a eee ae DA D in 
e NE Philos ae ad (Monsieur 22). Similar ra 
| “the ‘conjunction’ of o i eee ane of alchemy hasicomekto LE Da 
pposites, or the integration of the conscious se 
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with the feminine or unconscious side . . . it is . . . a symbol of the All” Be 
(Cirlot 300). This psychic meaning emerges from the elaborate 
alchemical studies of Carl G. Jung, who stressed the esoteric dimension 

of alchemy, the fact that although many alchemists seemed to search for. 
a mechanical means of transmuting baser metals to gold, the true 
initiates sought an uncommon gold (aurum nonvulgi) or “philosophical 
gold” (aurum philosophicum), a goal that Jung and other Jungian 
thinkers take to have represented spiritual values and psychic 
transformation (Jung 210 n 11). 

Jung himself stressed the manner in which the special conjunction 
represented by the Stone corresponded to the transference that he and 
Freud agreed to be the “main problem of medical psychotherapy” 
(Jung 212). Loosely defined, the transference, as Jung writes, is the 
“relationship between doctor and patient . . . a more or less unconscious 
identification of doctor and patient” (Jung 137). For the Freudians, the 
unassimilated feelings of transferences revolve specifically around the 
parents and siblings as experienced in early childhood. The Jungians 
broaden the concept: in the language of Ann Belford Ulanov, the 
transference “occurs when one person becomes the carrier for [any] 
unconscious content activated in another person. That content carries 
into the present moment conflicting and unassimilated feelings about 
figures in the past that distort the perception of the present person or 
situation” (Ulanov 68). For Ulanov, the transference is thus a special 
form of unconscious projection. In Durrell’s Quintet it is this expanded 
process of transference or projection that constitutes the Philosopher's 
Stone for Aubrey Blanford. 

In Livia, the characters interested in the Templars’ Treasure all 
have competing notions of what the Treasure might be. Lord Galen, an 
international banker preoccupied with the delicious anal gnawing of 
money (Livia 13, 81, 240), sponsors the search from a motive similar to 
that of literal alchemy, the desire for gold. But his clerk and statistician, 
Quatrefages, who actually conducts Galen’s search “in the tangled mass 
of documentation which surrounds the Templars and their heresy,” 
does not deny Blanford’s intuition that Quatrefages is seeking the 
elusive Philosopher’s Stone. As a defrocked curate filled with atheistic 
despair (Livia 90), Quatrefages may at some unconscious level take the | 
Stone the way Jung later did, as a natural parallel to Christ (Jung 210). | 

But the character of central concern here and throughout the 
Series is Aubrey Blanford, and his interest in the Philosopher's Stone, 
whatever he may take it to mean in his original conversation with 
Quatrefages, becomes, as his literary and psychological career in the 
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series shows, a profound demonstration PA Wirek the Stone as 
i r ‘unction, can mean to modern man and postmod. 

transference; Or coi d Livia, we quickly sense that Monsieur is t 
ern fiction. For as we read Livia, we q ieee eae 1S the 
product of Blanford’s own repeated gockcomp 2 ene Upon 
friends he knew during the part of his youth Spent m ; Se Indeed, 
the relationship of the second novel in the ser Wega irst resembles 
that of a literary biography, or disguised autobiography (Livia), toa 
novel (Monsieur) written by Blanford, who is the eS of the life 
history. In this case, however, both the “novel and the “biography” are 
fictions written by the same author, Durrell, who ‘begat / Blanford (who 
begat Tu and Sam and Livia) / who begat / Sutcliffe” and so on, as the 
“Envoi” to Monsieur indicates (311). TA 

It is, I suggest, Blanford’s organic process of projection that 
structures the Quintet. The process recapitulates phases similar to those 
of Jungian individuation, the pattern of psychological development by 
which one integrates the dark side and the contrasexual energies of the 
personality with consciousness. Once we grasp the Quintet in its entirety, 
this pattern turns what Blanford calls a teratoma, “a bag full of 
unfinished spare parts—nails and hair and half-grown teeth” (Livia 
17)—into a unified series of novels organized somewhat like the 
crowning work of Khmer architecture, Angkor Wat, Cambodia. 
Blanford’s novelis/double, Rob Sutcliffe, in one of his notebooks 
describes Angkor Wat as “five-coned towers” that “form a quincunx” 
(Monsieur 267); the great temple mountain in fact consists of four 
corner shrines plus a taller one that stands in the square’s middle and 
indicates the hub of the universe. This is the configuration toward 
which Durrell aspires in the new series, with Monsieur standing at the 
center and providing “a cluster of themes to be reworked in the others” 
(Livia 11). The central action of the series, then, is not the outward 
search for the treasure, but the inward process by which Aubrey 
Blanford uses his fictive imagination to recover the lost and ignored 
dimensions of himself. 
As early as a 1960 letter to Richard Aldington, Durrell revealed his 
interest in Jung’s view of the Philosopher’s Stone: discussing the role of 
the homunculi in Clea, he wrote: “I bet you have seen Jung’s work on 
alchemy and psychoanalysis in which the search for the Philosophers 


stone is studied . . . and so on. I’m trying to use these things like cru e 


symbolisms” (MacNiven and Moore 179; ellipsis in letter as published): 
Earlier still, in a November 1936 letter to Henry Miller, he indicate 

that he already understood the essence of what the Philosopher's Stone 
as projection could mean to literature; there he calls Hamlet “a perfect 
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icture of the inner struggle, done in terms of the outer one—as all 
great books are, at least to me.... It is a marvelous picture of psychic 
] and social disorganisation in an individual” (Wickes 26). Apparently 
Jung’s alchemical studies provided Durrell with the Stone to stand asa 
succinct symbol, a convenient mytheme charged with positive associa- | 
tions, for a process that he already recognized in Shakespeare’s plays 
and other great books. In the Quintet, then, he has chosen to treat 
explicitly what he and others take to be a mainstay of the imagination 
implicit in fictions since Homer (Dodds 14-17)—the need to turn 
characters inside out in order to reveal the inner struggle in terms of 
the outer. 

In parallel fashion the modern attention in psychology to 
transference and projection simply foregrounds a process that has 
always colored personal relationships (Ulanov 68-69). For Jungians, all 
the unconscious contents we must experience in order to develop 
psychologically are “first recognized and reacted to” when we project 
unconscious qualities of our own onto outer objects (Edinger 4). 
Indeed, projections so govern one’s behavior that in the Gestalt therapy 
of Frederick S. Perls the concept of projection is expanded to explain 
dreams; for Perls the dream itself is a projection of the self: “That is, all 
of the dream components, large or small, human or non-human, are 
representations of the dreamer” (Polster 265). 

In the two volumes that open the Quintet, Durrell goes as far with 
Perls as making the primary characters other than Blanford—all the 
figures in the seemingly outward action—either the projections of 
Blanford’s waking dream or screens for his projections. In this way the 
other characters—by presenting the otherwise unconscious elements of 
Blanford’s psychic life to his conscious mind—mirror the separate 
stages of his search for the Philosopher's Stone of modern life. 

A basic strategy of Monsieur and Livia, then, is to underscore the 
manifold ways in which Blanford transfers his own unconscious needs 
and fears onto his friends (Sam, Hilary, Constance, Livia, Lord Galen, 
Felix Chatto, Quatrefages, and lesser acquaintances) as he invents the 
seemingly imaginary beings of Monsieur: Piers de Nogaret, Sylvie, Bruce 
Drexel, Rob Sutcliffe, Lord Banquo, and the others through whom he 
Maugurates his quest for psychic integration. Like the other novels in 
the new series, the first pair therefore are largely about the varied 
terrelationships of life and art revolving around the projection 
Process that Blanford discovers and employs during the phases of his 

ife covered by the series. Viewed thus, the Quintet is the Kunstlerroman 
of Aubrey Blanford, much the way the Quartet was that of Darley. But 
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actual projection process and examining jt 


tizing the 
oc P aa ; ven more challenging than 


i à ated a series € 
directly, Durrell has cree r ; 
Se stories, which used the various supporting character s— Melissa, 


Justine, Leila, Clea, or Arnauti, Balthazar, S P en, 
and others—in the traditional liter ary way: to tell Darley s ona story in 
terms of the outer story of his friends taken as real characters. ; 

In the new series, Rob Sutcliffe, for example, seems more difficult 
to grasp than did Pursewarden or Arnauti botene Durrell continually 
reminds us that Rob, who frequently seems more real than Arnauti ever 
did, is a being of a radically different imaginary status than the real 
characters in the Quartet. For Blanford openly invents Sutcliffe as a 
totally imaginary alternative self, a once famous novelist who, wounded 
by his wife’s defection with another woman, becomes a charlatan 

(Monsieur 12, 185, 239). Sutcliffe is thus a fictional mirror of the cynical, 
skeptical, self-critical, yet earthy side of Blanford himself. 
In addition, in Livia, Durrell takes us into Blanford’s workshop so 
that we may follow the life of Sutcliffe from his birth in one of 
Blanford’s schoolboy diaries (115), through a richer childhood (24), and 
into an earthier young manhood than his creator ever knew (55-61). In 
time the imaginary creature is almost as real to Blanford as Blanford is 
to himself (1). For example, when Blanford wants to use Sutcliffe as a 
distancing device and treats him as the author of his own series of 
novels that begins with Monsieur (11), Sutcliffe, thinking he has the 
power to assign his own titles to Blanford’s books, renames Monsieur, 
The Prince of Darkness. After Blanford feels compelled to kill Sutcliffe at 
the end of Monsieur—“it was literally him or me. We couldn’t both 
commit suicide” (297)—Rob still has enough hold of Blanford’s 
imagination in Livia to tell his inventor to bring him back from the dead 
(6). And Blanford obeys—so that Sutcliffe can author “a quincunx of 
novels set out in a good classical order” that will “demonstrate how Livia 
[Blanford’s own defecting wife] was tailored down to the sad size of 
Pia,” Sutcliffe’s wife in Monsieur (Livia 11). In time, Rob threatens to 
turn the tables on Blanford: “What would you give me if I wrote a book 
EO poe that the great Blanford is simply the fiction of one of his 
fictions? (Livia 53). In fact, in Monsieur Sutcliffe himself has invented @ 
acest named “Bloshford,” whom Sutcliffe detests for his bestsellers, 
1s two Rolls-Royces, and his Venetian life (183). In general, the 


struggles between Blanford and Sutcliffe provide some of the brightest 
self-reflexiy 


novels, 


The further complexity of Blanford’s projections shows up in that 


€ fireworks in this consummate group of postmodern 
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Blanford’s dark double, Sutcliffe, has his own double, Toby Goddard, 
the historian of the Knight Templars and of their heresy (Monsieur 76). 
sutcliffe and Toby are so alike that the narrator of much of Monsieur 
(Bruce Drexel) calls them “Gog and Magog, two huge shortsighted men 
with sandy unruly hair and colourless eyelashes; specialists in laughter 
and irremediable gaffes. While looking down at the sleeping Toby I 
[Bruce Drexel] was also seeing Rob Sutcliffe” (76). The reference to 
Gog and Magog, the two wicker-and-plaster giants once carried in the 
procession of the Lord Mayor of London, takes the reader back to the 
origin of Rob and Toby in a common source, for each character is an 
imaginary part of Blanford much as Gog and Magog were halves of 
Gogmagog, the twelve-foot giant who occupied Britain before the 
coming of Brutus, the legendary founder of the British race. The Gog 
and Magog comparisons for Sutcliffe and Toby underscore the process 
; of psychological division repeated throughout the Quintet (cf. Constance 
1), a technique that combines projections with the companion tendency 


of subdividing the personality through doubling and splitting off 
aspects of the self. Such projections, which (Durrell implies) could 
theoretically be repeated to infinity, reproduce and at the same time 
distance elements of the self. 

In Monsieur, Blanford further divides himself to create Bruce 
Drexel, the medical attaché at the British Embassy in Paris (4) who 
serves as chief narrator and putative “author” of the early parts of the 
novel. Although we learn in Livia that Blanford once had a doctor in 
Paris called Bruce (204), the opening paragraphs of Monsieur indicate 
that Bruce is actually another double of Blanford: “How well I 
remembered, how well he [Bruce] remembered! The Bruce that I was, 
and the Bruce I become as I jot down these words, a few every day” (3). 

That the “I” here may also refer to Sutcliffe becomes clear later in 
the book when Bruce discovers among Sutcliffe’s posthumous papers 
evidence that Sutcliffe was writing a novel that begins with the exact 
Words that open Monsieur, although his hero was to be called 
“something like Oakshot” (192-93). Because Bruce may also be a mask 
of Sutcliffe, we infer, as we read Monsieur, that the inversion which 
haunts the sexual triangle of Bruce and his wife Sylvie and her brother 
Piers de Nogaret was invented as a fictional mirror of the inversion that 
torments Sutcliffe in his three-cornered marriage to Pia, especially after 
she runs off with Trash, the black woman she really loves. The 
implication is that Pia married Sutcliffe to cover her lesbian attachment 
Much the way Bruce married Sylvie to mask his loving Piers as). In 
Livia, however, we learn that the two “case histories” in Monsieur 
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(238)—the one regarding Bruce's confusion over Piers and Sylvie and 
the other Sutcliffe’s hurt by Pia—are Blanford s efforts to work out in 
fiction both his own confusion for loving Constance (Tu) and perhaps 
her brother Hilary yet marrying their sister Livia (Livia 12), as wel] a 
his bitterness about Livia’s defection with Thrush, her dark lover from 
Martinique (67-68). A 
With these parallels in mind, we begin to understand the purpose 
of Blanford’s projections. Most obviously they provide defenses: they 
permit him to distance himself from his most conflicted emotions, his 
ambivalence, and his narcissistic wounds. For in the larger part of 
Monsieur it is not Blanford’s wife who abandons her husband; it jg 
Sutcliffe’s. Nor is it Blanford’s ambivalence over brothers and sisters; it 
is Bruce’s. Wearing the double masks of Sutcliffe and Bruce, Blanford 
obviously feels freer to deal with the most powerful and difficult 
emotional events in his life. 
And yet Blanford ultimately does not deny that these painful 
' episodes belong to him. If ever in his life he repressed these private 
materials (say, before writing Monsieur), the creation of the fictional 
characters puts his psychic turmoil before him once again and in a more 
objective form that allows him to reexperience his traumas and better 
come to terms with them; through his writing he will fully become what 
his traumas have made him and so, in a salutary way, forget them 
(Monsieur 7). His fictional characters are true transference phenomena; 
or, in the language of the Freudian revisionist, Heinz Kohut, they are 
true self-objects: aspects of Blanford’s environment that “at the same 
time are part of [Blanford’s] self” (Wolf 43-44). Indeed, in Livia, we 
ee F Bee pa onen clues to Blanford’s damaging first years with a 
nt father and intrusiv r (21- i i 
facts that go into his Tee ae X E TR as ae 
other friends, both real and inve aL K 3 itera Oo ae f 
RUS N nted. Moreover, the open ti eatment 0 
z a a ia in the novel bearing her name rather than as Pia indicates 
nat Blanford 5 directly reclaiming (by re-collecting or introjecting) the 
painful materials first projected upon the fictional characters in 
Monsieur. Through his fictional cre Teg CaS a EAT or 
ree i O aa ations the conflicts bottled UE i 
Ba self-understanding antsy return to consciousness. E 
Philosopher’s Stone of Blanford’ = were mon gok nA rk 
dross of his psychological confli a ooa 
Although Blanford’s iour a 
plete in Livia, the Rea toward self-integration is not ae 
Gothic atmosphere in Mone a of the second novel relative to t 
r indicates the direction of his psycholog 
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ical movement. His characters do not yet “dance” the way Darley’s do at 
the end of the Quartet, nor are they yet in spirited procession the way 
they will be at the end of Quinx. But the contrast between the world of 
Piers’s Verfeuille (after the Macabru experience) and that of Con- 
stance’s Tu Duc seems very much one between age and youth, night 
and day. This contrast reveals both the nature of Blanford’s growth and 
his ability to acknowledge all sides of his being, including the dark and 
the light. In the second novel he has already begun to benefit from his 
fictional approach to life. 

Framed by Livia, the desperate gnosticism of Monsieur takes on a 
new significance, one more dramatic and psychological, and less 
theological and philosophical, than it possesses in the first novel read, as 
Carley does, ignoring the effects of the frame. For Piers’s willingness to 
embrace the dark view of life expressed by gnosticism seems 
appropriate for minds wrecked by the repeated confusions that have 
beset Piers and his creator. 

Every important relationship in Piers’s life is shot through with 
ambivalence. As a French diplomat committed to overseeing his nation’s 
foreign affairs, he considers himself the last of the cosmopolitan 
Templar Knights (Monsieur 25). And yet he knows that his own 
Templar heritage resembles that of a Judas to Christianity; for his 
famous ancestor had penetrated the Order as the secret agent of the 
French king (Philippe Le Bel), who used the intelligence thus collected 
to destroy the Order. His ancestor’s motives were simply to revenge his 
own grandparents (according to Piers himself [170])—or parents 
(according to Toby Goddard’s history [247]), who were Cathars and 
thus heretics burned at the stake, according to legend, by the Order 
(170). As a reward for betrayal, the de Nogaret family received its rich 
lands, manors, rivers and farms, and the old chateau of Verfeuille 
(171). Already the self-acknowledged “descendant of Judas” (171), Piers 
compounds his guilt by abandoning his family estate and failing, in 
ignorance, to save it from financial disaster (45, 55). 

In addition, Piers bears the burden of the relationship he, Bruce, 
and Sylvie share. Far heavier than his inverted affection for Bruce, 
weighs what the two of them have done to Sylvie. She stands at the 
Center of the three-headed single self (much like the narrator who is 
Bruce-Sutcliffe-Blanford) they have become (8, 220). Not only did she 
Ove them both enough to marry Bruce and so cement the triangle 
(7-8), but none of them was able to say who fathered the child she 
deliberately miscarried (18). With no distance at all between her 
childhood and adult lovers, she has drowned in “meaning” (23)—even 
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numbers seem eroticized in her madness (26)—and so spends her year, 
in the mental asylum, Montfavet at Avignon, talking to her deaq 
brother (6), going over his papers (21-22), and blaming herself for 
leeping potion (28). 


having given him too much sleep 
noi Piers’s apparent suicide (the event that calls Bruce back fo 


Avignon and so starts Monsieur), Piers has charged himself with having 
killed his sister (25)—even though she survives him. To his tortured 
psyche, the Gnostic vision of the Egyptian banker Akkad came as the 
first and most satisfying balm to his deep thirst to believe (94, 106, 164) 
For gnosticism speaks of a universe created by a true god who has died, 
a universe now governed through the Great Lie and usurped by the 
Prince of Darkness (113, 118, 119), a universe devoted to gold, 
excrement, usury, material greed (141-42). Gnosticism describes the 
world as Piers knows it. ) 
Even in Monsieur, however, Piers’s dark vision stands balanced in | 
Blanford’s imagination by the perspectives that Bruce Drexel and Rob ihe 
' Sutcliffe provide. For Bruce persists in considering much of gnosticism 
nonsense (9, 124), while Sutcliffe, who thinks right sex a capital 
endeavor (205), calls Akkad’s dark god an abortion (220), and goes on l 
to create the fictional Oakshot, who condemns both Cathar abstinence | 
from sex and Gnostic suicide (200). Even so, the dominance of | 
gnosticism here clearly makes this first novel Blanford’s Book of the 
en Jungian parlance, the dark, repressed side of the personal | 
self. i 
For Monsieur brings back into consciousness the various ambiva- 
lences, disappointments, and guilts Blanford shares with Bruce, Piers, í 
and Sutcliffe, plus deep rages his fictional friends do not, in the first l 
novel, experience: anger at the mindless destructions of World War II, ( 
specifically the Nazi occupation of France, and at the (for Blanford) 
debilitating deaths of the friends of his youth and his imagination, | 
especially the “defections” of Tu (305) and Sutcliffe (5, 13). However i 
ae this guilt and anger nonetheless belong to the fund of materials 
ae ao Blanford the novelist must work, and the Philosopher's 
€ Of projection has refunded it from the troublesome caves of the 


unconscious to the well-lighted chambers, where it now participates in i 
the dance of the five novels. 


The title of the second vi 
pattern of individual develo 


olume, Livia, suggests that, in a Joes 
pment or individuation, it should be thé 
a of ae the feminine projection of Blanford. And it is—bu! 
oe y oF the negative anima, the seductive and destructive feminine 

ponent that Blanford in his young manhood projected upon the 
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woman he married. Livia is the dark member (5) of three siblings (with 
blond Constance or Tu and even blonder Hilary) and, in a 
psychological sense, is a girl fashioned out of a boy, more a male quaire 
than a female (8). And yet when Aubrey Blanford is young and fresh 
out of Oxford, she seems the sexual trigger his blood requires (9-10). 
(These truths about Livia are so painful for Aubrey that even after he 
has invented Pia largely in Livia’s image, he still must call upon Sutcliffe 
to express them for him.) 

The manifest plot of Livia follows Aubrey through his painful 
relationship with the title character. It recollects how Livia schemed to 
break up the budding love of Aubrey and Constance because she so 
loved her sister that she could not bear the complicity of Constance and 
Aubrey (38-39, 42). It recounts Aubrey’s reactions when he sees Livia 
naked with the woman he set to spy on her (13) and after he learns of 
the various female lovers she has had before and since their marriage 
(16, 105, 141, 153). It traces her inversion to her desire for a mock 
incest that would join her to the mother who wounded her by vanishing 
abroad (42-43, 66-67). It follows Livia through her career as a young 
Cubist painter in Paris (66), her attraction to Germany in the 1920s 
(108), her growing anti-Lenin and anti-Jewish sentiments (109), her 
turn to Aryan propaganda (109), and her eventual participation in a 
Bavarian rally where she is seen wearing a German uniform (179). 
Livia, thus, is as much the dark side of Europe of her generation as she 
is the negative feminine energy of Blanford. 

But as Durrell balanced the Gnostic darkness of Monsieur with the 
doubts of Bruce and Sutcliffe, so in Livia he embeds the destructive 
behavior of the title figure in a matrix of opposite forces, represented 
especially by Constance and the tumbledown mansion the sisters 
inherit, Tu Duc, set in a land of amazing “beauty and richness” (9, 49, 
51). Although the movement of the novel proves to be the increasingly 
Irresistible drift toward World War II, a momentum that by itself 
Supports the Gnostic axiom that this world belongs to Monsieur, the 
Pastoral life Constance offers her young friends at Tu Duc quietly 
demonstrates that the Gnostic principle is a partial truth at best, if not 
an illusion. 

In support of the Gnostic vision, the novel ends with a massive 
Pompe à merde that Blanford thinks is “sucking out the intellectual 
excrement of the twentieth century in a town which was once Rome” 
(262). Whereas this work is done only at night, in the daytime Avignon 
its in a “green and innocent country” (263). Similarly, at the end, when 
Hassad the Egyptian Prince throws his Satyricon-like banquet complete 
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; 2 THR ri Marseille and Toulo 
with women bien en chair hired from Ma i a 4 use (251), 
Constance, Blanford, and their friends witness the grand spectacle from 
point of the Pont du Gard surrounded by a “dark 


ble vantage 5 ai 
the sta 5 ripe with the premonitions of the 


lambent sky” and “a dense dew... 


harvest” (260). n hs 
In many ways, Constance herself embodies the positive dualities of 


her house and region. In contrast to her sister, she is “made for deep 
attachments as a cello is made for music” (9). Both a friend and disciple 
of Freud, whom she considers the greatest thinker in Europe (178), she 
not only possesses sufficient perception to explain Livia to Blanford (15) 
but the added self-understanding to overcome in her own psyche the 
mother-hatred that dominates her sister’s life (44, 65). Although after 
her husband Sam dies she has no wish to remarry, she nonetheless 
carries on a long love affair with Blanford (21), who, of course, loved 
her even before he fell for Livia (12). 

In the way that Livia brought to consciousness the negative drives 
of the woman buried in Blanford, Constance herself gives every 
indication of carrying Blanford’s positive feminine projections. But 
each woman is part of the Philosopher's Stone of self-recognition that 
once enabled Blanford to become the fully creative man (20, 154-55, 
164). And it is apparently as much to bring the dead Tu (Constance) 
back to life (4-6) as the dead Sutcliffe (6) and missing Livia (20), that 
Blanford continues in old age to seek the “consolations of art against the 
central horrors of death” (5). Although finally chimerical, the 
consolations of his endeavor contain substantial psychic rewards. 

No matter how completely the world may seem to belong to the 
Gnostic Prince, Constance re-collected reminds Blanford of what she 
alive once told him: 


“from early on in my adolescence I seemed to have set myself a 
sort of task. I was trying to want only what happened, and to part 
with things without regret. It made me sort of on equal terms 
with death—] realised that it did not exist. I felt I had begun to 
participate in the inevitable. I knew then what bliss was. I started 
to live in a marvelous parenthesis.” (Livia 248) 


From Durrell’s own perspective expressed in the brief memoir, A Smile 
in the Mind’s Eye (1980), Constance’s presence appears to be an 
absolutely essential balance to the joined horrors of Livia’s defection, 
World War 1, and the Gnostics’ dark vision. 

atia similarly nudges the reader toward an inclusive and balanced 
perspective m its evolving portrait of the Egyptian Prince Hassad. The 
mere appellation used (the Prince) causes the reader to associate him 
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with the Gnostic Prince of Darkness in Monsieur, as do his initial 
willingness to help finance Hitler’s program and his libertine demands 
at Riquiqui’s house (Livia 148-49). But the later accounts of his tender 
relationship with his wife Princess Fawzia and his struggles against 
impotence lead the reader toward a more charitable understanding of 
his efforts to recapture the innocence and tenderness of his youthful 
romance and marriage even in his most libertine acts. The reader may 
have to stretch his or her moral categories to take in the Prince’s full 
character, but moral stretching is an exercise Taoists or Jungians 
support. 

In A Smile in the Mina’s Eye, Durrell embraces the Taoist proposition 
(apparently recalled from his childhood in India) that “the world [is] a 
Paradise, and one [is] under an obligation to realize it as fully as possible 
before being forced to quit it” (1, 8). Balancing gnosticism, the portrait 
of the Prince, and Constance’s bliss of the marvelous parenthesis seem 
to express “this galloping continuum—the natural force of the cosmos” 
that Durrell calls the Tao (Smile 36). In Livia, however, Blanford has 
only begun to recollect Constance, who in the novel bearing her name 
will move to center stage—and remain a stay of his consciousness 
through the concluding two volumes. 

If we draw upon Durrell’s brief memoir, then, to interpret the 
Quintet, the treasure Blanford will discover through his five volumes of 
fictive projections and ruthlessly thorough reclamations seems very 
much like the Tao. As such, it is the grandest psychological and 
philosophical reward imaginable. From the Taoist perspective (accord- 
ing to which Man is a microcosm corresponding minutely to the 
macrocosm), Blanford’s ultimate vision resembles what Durrell says 
Nietzsche sought in his theory of “eternal recurrence”: “an eternal 
simultaneity—the continuous eternal and simultaneous presence of 
everything mortal or material or in essence, wrapped into a package 
with all Time included in it—and the whole of it present in every 
thought, in every drawn breath, an incandescent Now!” (Smile 48). This 
Simultaneity, in which “all the temporal selves” would be “focused 
together now in an instant of perfect attention, of crystal-clear 
apprehension which could last forever,” appears to be “the collective 
Mage of the past” that troubles Piers in his Gnostic investigations 
(Monsieur 10). 

Blanford, in contrast to the Gnostics, will feel, when this 
sought-after moment occurs, the way he does in the last sentence of the 
Quintet as “reality prime rushed to the aid of fiction and the totally 
Unpredictable began to take place!” (Quinx 201). He will have reached 
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“a state of total disponibilité, total availability, a total gud comprehensive 
and wholehearted awareness of tpar ee. Winar CEN breaks 
surface like a hooked fish. . - - Reality is then prime, independent of the 
hampering conceptual apparatus of conscious thought, i for his mind 
has joined “itself to the nature of all created things” (Smile 1). 

He will have used projections of inward states to refund his friends 
and inventions as actors who make “up one whole single Personality” 
(Quinx 11). As he discovers through the five volumes, we exist in 
five-skanda form, aggregates, parcels, lots, congeries. They cohere to 
form a human being . . . and create the old force-field, quinx, the 
five-sided being with two arms, two legs and the kundalini as 
properties!” (15). “Skandha” is Sanskrit for “aggregates.” In Buddhism 
the word signifies the five elements that sum up the whole of an 
individual’s mental and physical existence: body. (matter); sensations 
(feelings); perception of sense objects; mental formations; and reflexive 
awareness of the other three mental aggregates. Durrell’s spelling 
alludes also to “Skanda” (Sanskrit for “spurt of semen”), Hindu god of 
war, the first-born son of Shiva and, in some accounts, of Parvati, or, in 
others, of fire. Skanda had six faces with which to drink the milk of his 
six nurses, perhaps the Pleiades; he never married and so in Yoga 
(often mounted on his very phallic peacock) represents the power of 
chastity. 

Through proper mirroring and caring, Blanford has worked 
through his “blissful amnesia” about the past to discover “the five-sided 
truth about human personality” hidden there (16). The method Durrell 
employs, which turns the novel and the central characters “deliberately 
-. - inside out like a sleeve . . . then back” (Sebastian 124) is the reverse of 
the more familiar “modernist” approach of the Quartet, which gave 
multiple perspectives of specific characters like Justine as seen by other 
characters.? In becoming Quinx through the postmodern mirroring of 
the Quintet, Blanford has opened himself to the rush of “reality prime” 
N eee ma z evitei He has claimed the uncommon 

§ self-exhausting Imaginative projections, a 


ey that leads his readers toward the Philosopher’s Stone of our 
e. 


NOTES 


! For ex ; : 
als ae Moss speaks of the author’s “crippled genius,” while Enright 
ee ees etentious, banal, shabby, and trivial. Similar objections tO the 

ppear in Skow, Thwaite, and Barnes, among others. Carley was 
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the first to give the early books the attention they deserve, but without the 
perspective that the later ones, especially Quinx, provide. 

2 Ultimately, however, the Quartet too turns Darley inside out through the 
individuals—Justine, Mountolive, Arnauti, Pursewarden, Nessim, Narouz, and 
others—he “invents” out of his innermost needs and fears. Durrell’s + { 
postmodern technique in the Quintet has since been employed to good effect by 
Roth, where Nathan Zuckerman is similarly everted through his fictions and 
self-objects. Zuckerman, however, considers what he does a series of 
performances (239) or impersonations (366), not a process of self-discovery or 
reclamation; in light of Blanford’s development, Zuckerman’s interpretation 
seems a psychological defense. 
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Child Murder and Incest in 
American Drama 


PETER L. Hays 


Having taught twentieth-century American drama often, I was 
l surprised to discover how frequently the playwrights I was teaching 
used the symbolic action of child murder: Eugene O’Neill in Abortion, 
Desire under the Elms (DUE), and Strange Interlude (SI); Edward Albee in 
American Dream (AD) and Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? (WA); and Sam 
Shepard in Buried Child (BC). I was further surprised, as the preceding 
list indicates, how often these playwrights repeated their use of this 
symbol: O'Neill three times and Albee in two plays, but twice in Who's 
Afraid? And finally, trying to find who might explain this pattern to me, 
I found only one essay on the subject, John Ditsky’s “Child-Sacrifice in 
Modern Drama: A Survey.” 

Ditsky surveys a wide spectrum of plays, English and continental, 
from ancient Greece, through the Renaissance, to the modern period, 
his title notwithstanding. His basic point is that characters in drama 
sacrifice their children, their future, in an attempt to preserve their 
present. While intriguing, and applicable to Desire under the Elms, 
Ditsky’s interpretation works less well with Who’s Afraid?, where the 


now suddenly fertile and productive. 

ms By trying to fit all Western drama into his schema, Ditsky creates â 

ee bed that holds some truth but cuts off more. Not all drama, 
even modern Western drama, means the same and uses the same 
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dramatic symbols for identical reasons. But in the six plays that I have f 
mentioned, infanticide seems to be simply a brutal plot device in at least 
two (by O'Neill), but a gruesome and painful symbol of the sacrifice of 
an extension of self, of perverted values and thwarted development in 
self and in others in the remaining four. Interestingly, all of the 
dramatic child-murderers I am discussing won the Pulitzer Prize for 
drama, which says something about the popularity, if not the literary 
value of their vision, and in their plays, the symbolic uses of child 
murder occur in places where there is also the suggestion of incest, 
another symbol of perverted, unnatural development. 

O’Neill’s first use of child murder in Abortion, written in 1914, is 
largely for shock effect and melodramatic subject material. The 
one-act play is probably an imaginative response to his own 
impregnating of Kathleen Jenkins in 1909. There was no abortion of 
this pregnancy but a sudden marriage instead, followed by the 
playwright’s desertion of wife and country to go gold-prospecting in 
Honduras, eventually to return to his own parents, never to live with 
Kathleen again, and not to see his son, except once, for many years 
(Sheaffer 145). Like the protagonist of his play, Jack Townsend, O'Neill 
had gone to a large eastern university, Princeton, but had never been 
captain of the baseball team, a pitcher for it, or any kind of athletic 
hero. And James O’Neill, like the protagonist’s father, also had at least 
one episode of philandering in his past: one Nettie Walsh sued the elder 
O'Neill and tried to have his marriage to Ella dissolved on the grounds 
of bigamy (Sheaffer 11). In Abortion, the playwright may have been 
speculating what would have happened if he had not married Kathleen 
(cf. Sheaffer 149). The girl, Nellie (perhaps a blend of Nettie and Ella?), 
1S persuaded by her lover, Jack, to have an abortion, and dies from 
resulting septicemia. Jack has ignored her letters to him after the illegal, 
back-street operation, and when he discovers her death on the 
afternoon of a baseball triumph, against a background of “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow” sung to him by his college classmates for his athletic 

€roics, and conscious of the irony of the situation—which is magnified 
by his “pure” fiancée’s admiration for him—Jack commits suicide. 
While O'Neill could imagine abortion to avoid marriage, the moralist, 
the Catholic within him, demanded penance and retribution. The 
abortion of the child here has no large symbolic meaning except to 
foreshadow the death of both of its parents. It is certainly not a sacrifice 
of the future for the sake of the present, since Nellie and Jack are not to 
ave a future together: Jack has made that clear and is trying to protect 
's future with his fiancée. The child’s death comments, as does O'Neill, 
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‘ n social reasons ae Bee ee beneath one’s 
ass ~- presumably egalitarian America. But primarily, the multi) 
; ene aes D nan a ae i e markers in ONeill 
r ic portrait of the iron! . 
n oo Bay with child murder, Desire wae te oe (1924), isa 
play about greed and pa ae ae i a a wealth, and 
security. Ephraim, Simeon, Peter, and Eben > want the tarm they live 
on; Ephraim lusts for companionship, Dut a z for a son so that he 
might pass the farm on to an extension of himsel ; and so still possess it, 
The singular personal pronoun or adjective HOMES the play; it is 
always “my farm,” “my crops,” “my son, my room, “she’s mine”; 
there is even “my sin” (DUE 10). The last words of the play, uttered by 
the sheriff, underscore this covetousness: “It’s a jim-dandy farm, no 
denyin’. Wished I owned it!” (DUE 58). l 
The only sharing in the play is at first grudging, between Ephraim 
and Abbie: 
ABBIE (Her eyes gloating on the house . . .): It’s purty— purty! I can't 
b'lieve it’s rally mine. 
Casor (sharply): Yewr'n? Mine! . . . Our’n—mebbe! 
(DUE 18) 
Then, between Abbie and Eben, sharing slowly grows. The parlor, they 
say, is “our room” (DUE 38). Following her suffocation of their child, 
Eben and Abbie announce their love and their willingness to share 
whatever punishment is meted out to them. The guilt for the death of 
the child, Eben insists, is mutual: “I want t’ share it with ye. . . . He was 
the child o’ our sin. . . . I want t’share with ye, Abbie— prison ’r death 'r 
hell ’r anythin’!” (DUE 56). Whether their love creates an apotheosis, 
excusing or even justifying their adultery and infanticide, is moot—and 
I do not think it does—but it is obviously O’Neill’s attempt to elevate his 
lovers to a tragic plane, and to do so, he needs a death, here, the death 
of their child, similar to Medea’s slaughter of her children by Jason. 
Abbie kills her and Eben’s child to prove to Eben that she loves him 
pie eine ee to the farm that would disinherit him, the inl 
as Aner e = 2 deed is, Our horror is increased if we remem id 
also say that NG = ; els to natural causes (DUE 22). One ait 
aaa E suffocating the infant echoes the way in y his 
sons, worked hi carted Calvinism has strangled the humanity ln 
e A sm a wives to death, and imprisoned them all ee 
death is eel Y A nee ocan aggrandizement. But rbe r love 
ar ae ; ie P ot evice, a shocking way for Abbie to prove te A 
prove his maturation in accepting part of the bia 


on sex versus love, and (0) 
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And here Ditsky is right: Abbie has sacrificed a future generation inan f 


attempt to ensure enjoyment of the present with Eben. But there is 
irony here, not only in killing to prove love, ending life in order to enjoy 
life, but also in the fact that O’Neill wants to show his lovers overcoming 
selfishness, learning to share; and yet the love that motivates them is 
such that Abbie kills to keep Eben: each wants the other exclusively, to 
possess the other, completely. And so the example O'Neill uses to 
undercut possessiveness, in fact, continues it, just as Ephraim’s desire to 
marry and have a son is also an extension of his own self-interest. 

Desire is the first of the four plays involving child murder that I am 
discussing where incest is also a factor. Abbie is Eben’s stepmother, 
although only, according to the stage directions, ten years older than 
he. O’Neill insists on the incest motif: 


(In spite of her overwhelming desire for him, there is a sincere maternal 
love in her manner and voice—a horribly frank mixture of lust and 
mother love.) Don’t cry, Eben! PII take your mother’s place. . . . Let 
me kiss ye, Eben! ... I'll kiss ye pure, Eben—same’s if I was Maw 
ť ye—an’ ye can kiss me back ’s if yew was my son. . . . (They kiss 
m restrained fashion. Then suddenly wild passion overcomes her. She 
kisses him lustfully again and again and he flings his arms about her and 
returns her kisses.) (DUE 36) 


Cabot’s ostensible fundamentalist virtues— “ostensible” in the fact that 
he applies them to his sons but still takes Minnie as a mistress—have 
deprived his sons of most of the joys of life and thwarted their natural 
development and walled them in, developed instead arrogant selfish- 
ness, and O'Neill has symbolized these restrictions by the stone walls on 
the farm and by the incestuous relationship between Eben and Abbie. 
Whatever ambivalent feelings O’Neill had for his mother, in this play, at 
least, Eben’s sexual development is shown as stunted, unable to be 
expressed naturally. This perversion of normal, healthy growth that is 
created by Ephraim Cabot’s stonyhearted Calvinism and small-minded, 
nearsighted solipsism is figured in one obvious symbol, a wall, and two 
shocking symbols of arrested development: child murder and incest. 
O’Neill’s last play with child murder in it is Strange Interlude (1928). 
Again, the violence is a plot device, a hoary one that seems to have been 
taken from his father’s stage tricks for The Count of Monte Cristo, if not 
from Dumas himself. Nina marries Sam Evans, at Ned Darrell’s urging 
and with Marsden’s approval, as a form of occupational and emotional 
therapy following the death in World War I of Gordon Shaw, her 
lancé. Darrell hopes it will relieve her depression and stop her 
desperate promiscuity as she sleeps with wounded soldiers in an attempt 
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3 ing slept with Shaw. He prescribes a focus for her 
ast Ete husband and a child: “Someone she cares aloon to mother 
f and boss and keep her occupied. . . - She’s got to find nor mal objects for 
her craving for sacrifice. She needs nommel lons objects for the 
emotional life Gordon’s death blocked upin her (SI 89). on 
The cosmic irony here (there is always irony in O'Neill) js in 
Darrell’s repeated use of the term normal. He subsequently describes 
Sam as “a fine healthy boy, clean and unspoiled,’ and Sam’s family BR 
“simple, healthy people” (SI 89). And here the ironic word is healthy, 
There is insanity in Sam’s family; O'Neill describes this heavy hand of 
fate in terms right out of nineteenth-century melodrama: “It’s the curse 
on the Evanses” (S7 197). Sam’s father went insane worrying if he had 
passed the trait to Sam, and Sam, we are told, will do the same if he 
knows of the family illness and worries about his progeny. So Nina 
aborts her child by Sam, seduces Ned, and has a child by him. 
This abortion is nothing more than one of several melodramatic 
plot devices to show a modern woman and her constellation of men: 
Nina surrounded by and needed by her father, Charlie, Ned, Sam, and 
her son Gordon. In Act Seven, where O’Neill stages the oedipal conflict 
by having young Gordon torn between his affection for his mother and 
for his father, and again in the eighth act, where Gordon is engaged to 
Madeline, there are touches of exceptional maternal desire. In Act 
Seven: “I’ve got to lie to him [Gordon] .. . get him back . . . here . . . on my lap! 
(SI 184; O'Neills ellipses). In Act Eight: “her love already possesses him! ... 
my son! . . . But she won't . . . as long as I live! . . . (SI 188); “If he marries 
her, it means he'll forget me! . . . She'll keep him away from me! ... 
She'll use her body until she persuades him to forget me!” (SZ 196). The 
desire here is highly possessive, hyperbolic mother love, as all the 
exclamation marks attest, which may partake of incest, but is hardly in 
the same class as Desire. And as with the abortion in the play, its purpose 
a eee an peeo to explore Nina’s Pea 
aca ee aiken. a ae oe trying because O'Neill kes con $ 
American business throu AS ae ae Bee yee eae 
love, of all varieties, but i ae A poe ete ghee Eel 
metonymically, or meta Se 3 ee is not linked tO. them, symbo : he 
next generation pee si ‘i e eee X nile ona 
Madeline; it has not been s ; Rou pena iis presentin Sa ee 0 
the infant in Fog, Nina’s a sed: Ske te clone by natural ea e for 
the sake of pl aeo of her child Saa conya the 
OF plot alone, in this case, a lication so that 
psychologist-dramatist can sh ve eae is lab 
ow us his archetypal woman, his la 


to atone for not hav 
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tory specimen reacting to the pain induced, and his view of how fate 
inevitably torments us. 

In contrast, the child murders in Albee’s plays are explicitly 
symbolic. In American Dream (1960), we again have the combination of 
child murder and incest, this time the destruction of one of a pair of 
twins and the implication that the adoptive mother of the dead child will 
soon bed the remaining twin. As the title makes clear, Albee is satirizing 
what has become of the American dream. Whatever it once 
represented —courage, vision, daring, freedom, independence, or just 
possession of one’s own land, as with the Cabot farm—it has now been 
reduced to an absence of passion and commitment, to mundane, 
middle-class comfort, the appearance of propriety, banality, and 
lovelessness. And the disembowelment of the dream is figured in the 
evisceration of the child, named “bumble” in a pun on “bundle,” as in 
“bundle of joy,” but with a comment on the quality of our parenting 
and our values: 


GRANDMA: . . . It turned out the bumble didn’t look like either one of its 
parents. That was enough of a blow, but things got worse. One 
night, it cried its heart out. . . . Then it turned out it only had eyes 
for its Daddy. 

Barker: For its Daddy! Why any self-respecting woman would have 
gouged those eyes right out of its head. 

GRrANDMa: Well, she did. That’s exactly what she did. . . . Then, it began 
to develop an interest in its you-know-what. 

Barker: In its you-know-what! Well! I hope they cut its hands off at the 


wrists! 
GranpMa: Well, yes, they did that eventually. But first they cut off its 
you-know-what. . . . One day it called its mommy a dirty name. 


Barker: Well, I hope they cut its tongue out! 

GRranpMa: Of course. And then, as it got bigger, they found out all sorts 
of terrible things about it, like: it didn’t have a head on its shoulders, 
it had no guts, it was spineless, its feet were made of clay . . . just 
dreadful things. . . . For the last straw, it finally up and died. 

(AD 99-101) 


The surviving identical twin, separated from his sibling while very 
young and now grown, describes experiencing his brother’s wounds: 


I have suffered losses . . . that I can’t explain. A fall from grace 
-..a departure from innocence . . . loss . . . loss... . Once .. . it 
Was as if all at once my heart . . . became numb. . . . almost as 


though . . . just like that . . . it had been wrenched from my body 
-..and from that time I have been unable to love. Once . . . I was 
asleep at the time . . . I awoke, and my eyes were burning. And 
since that time I have been unable to see anything, anything, with 
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fection. ... And my groin . . . even there.. clings 
_one specific agony . - - since then I have not bee 
able to love anyone with my body. aad even By hands . ; 
cannot touch another person and feel love. And there is more `, 
there are more losses, but 1t all comes down to this: I no longer 
have the capacity to feel anything. I have no emotions. I have 
been drained, torn asunder . . . disembowelled. (AD 114-15. 


the three-dot ellipses are Albee’s) 


; pity, with af 
S one time. . 


is the view of child-rearing in America held by Albee, 
an adopted child himself. The older generation stifles the natural, 
joyful development of the younger, and in imposing its Own stultified 
values, destroys the emotional wholeness of its successors. 

In his next, and most famous, play, Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
(1962), Albee again combines child murder and incest, but doubles the 
child murder and possibly tosses in parenticide as well.? George and 
Martha create a child to hold their marriage together, as have many 
others, but their child is a fictional one, an imaginary offspring, 
allowing them to play one of their many rituals or games, including 
Bringing Up Baby (WA 205) and bean bag, which the child is likened to 
(WA 98). George, to punish Martha for breaking the rules of their game 
by mentioning their child before others, and in an attempt to strip away 
the many illusions clinging to and undermining their marriage like 
parasites on a host, kills the child on the eve of its twenty-first birthday: 
their child never achieves maturity, but perhaps their marriage will 
survive and endure. 

George also tells the story of shooting his mother with a shotgun by 
accident, and of killing his father by colliding with a tree while learning 
to drive, but we cannot be sure whether these occurrences have any 
more reality than the fictional child. However, the fact that the events 
are twice-told—once by George as about another (WA 94-96), then by 
Martha as “something funny in his past” (WA 133), something not 
fictional, not “a novel at all . . . this is the truth .. . this really happened 
(WA 137; see also 154)—suggests that George “really” did kill his 

| parents: “real” or not, the Freudian symbolism of the son killing the 

previous generation is apparent. Moreover, George believes that 

a Mee were not hysterical false pregnancies as ve 

murders aid a Ones, aborted: “How do you make your secret ™ a 
-boy doesn’t know about, hunh? Pills? PILLS? You 8% 

secret supply of pills? Or what?” (WA 177). 

is ES Faces plays where child murder is used symbolically, ma 
ggestion of incest here. Besides the Electra complex 


Such, apparently, 
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Martha—“I worshipped him [her father]... I absolutely worshipped 
him. I still do” (WA 77; Albee’s ellipsis)— there 


are George’s accusations 
of her sexual advances on their fictional son: 


TERE couldn’t stand you fiddling at him all the time, breaking 
into his bedroom with your kimono flying, fiddling at him all 


the time, with your liquor breath on him, and your hands all 
over his... . 


Our son ran away from home all the time because Martha here 
used to corner him 


He used to run up to me when I’d get home, and he’d say, 
“mama's always coming at me.” That’s what he'd say. 

(WA 120-21) 
. . - Climbing all over the poor bastard, trying to break the 


bathroom door down to wash him in the tub when he’s sixteen. 
(WA 215) 


Killing the child who has both kept them together as well as 
representing all that keeps them apart is a symbolic sacrifice in order to 
gain a marriage based on truth and devoid of illusion. Again, Ditsky 
cannot be right since there is no real child; the only future can be in 
George and Martha, and, perhaps, in Nick and Honey, if they have 
learned something. Moreover, it is a sacrifice not just for one marriage, 
but within the historical, geopolitical framework that Albee establishes 
in the play (east against west, Nikita against George and Martha), it is a 
plea for going beyond the self, or the extension of one’s self that a child 
or an incestuous relationship can represent. Albee is pleading for 
relationships stripped of ignorance and self-deception, for hard truths 
in our recognition of our need for others, and for responsibility for our 
actions toward others. 

The final play I wish to discuss is Sam Shepard’s Buried Child 
(1978). As does Albee in Who’s Afraid?, Shepard deals with the mixture 
of truth and illusion, our invention of the reality we believe and live in 
and its intermixture with the realities perceived by others. Thus, 
discussion of the play is difficult: there are certain things that Shepard 
Suggests but suggests only, things he simply does not want to make 
clear. This technique of course invites interpretation, but since the 
evidence on which interpretation is based is confused or self- 
contradictory, no one reading is firmly privileged. 

What we know in Buried Child is that Dodge, an aging patriarch, is 
Confined to the front room of his farmhouse during the day and 
ollowing morning of the play, at which time he wills the farm to his 
8tandson Vince and dies. Dodge has a wife Halie and two living sons, 
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ate-forties, ex-All American fullback 


a Sl -minded, | 
we see: a simple minded, 
whom P New Mexico, was run out, and 


i Li rouble in 
ed Tilden, who got into trouble |} 
ane back to the family farm in Illinois; and Bradley, five years younger 


than Tilden, who damaged one leg ina chain-saw accident so badly that 
it had to be amputated above the knee. A third son is mentioned, Ansel, 
who seems to have died in a motel room on his honeymoon with an 
Italian, Catholic girl; how, we do not know, but he is one of two buried 
children in the play. Ansel might have been a basketball player, though 
Bradley denies it, and a soldier, which his mother claims he was, and 
Halie is intent on having a bronze statue erected to Ansel with a rifle in 
one hand and a basketball in the other. Other characters are Father 
Dewis, a Protestant minister, who is Halie’s drinking companion and 
may be her lover; Vince, Tilden’s son, whom no one in the family has 
seen for six years and at first does not or will not recognize; and Vince's 
girl friend Shelley. There is also the corpse of Halie’s child, drowned by 
Dodge and buried in a barren field in back of the house, her son 
possibly by Dodge (BC 14), Tilden (BC 29, 57), or perhaps even by 
Ansel. As in Strange Interlude, Halie is strongly possessive of her son and 
jealous of the other woman in his life: 
When he gave her the ring I knew he was a dead man. I knew it. 
As soon as he gave her the ring. But then it was the honeymoon 
that killed him. . . . I kissed him and he felt like a corpse. All 
wie e blue lips. He never used to kiss like 
that. 
No one denies that the child was born and killed, and as in other plays 
a ae Ro with symbolic overtones, we have suggestions of incest,’ 
ut the significance of these acts is open to interpretation. 

Among the themes Shepard plays with Fs those of fertility, 
especially the myths of fertility kings and the link between bodily health 
E E Ta land, and various American myths of sports, 
m kn ; e eo The barrenness of the field behind the 
| health: o e E o per carad to Dodges E 

14). Tilde 3 ay an meny festering away! Decomposing! ( 

n prematurely buried Dodge beneath a covering © 
cornhusks, appropriate to a corn god; and on Dodge’s death, Vince 
Shae N EL his farm, and his position, lee 
play are by Halis Sa oE ae king; the last words o£ t 

, on an obvious pun: 
I've never seen such corn. .. . Tall as a ae already. This early in 
be se Carrots too. Potatoes. Peas. It’s like a paradise out there. 
-.. A miracle. Maybe it was the rain. 
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ne 


... I've never seen a crop like this in my whole life. Maybe it’s the sun. 
Maybe that’s it. Maybe it’s the sun. (BC 64-65) 
Obviously, fertility has returned, but at what cost? 
Ancillary rituals of pruning occur: Bradley shears Dodge and 
runes his own leg, both images of emasculation. And both Tilden and 
Ansel are described as All-Americans, sports heroes, American 
demigods. Illinois is heartland, and Shelley is taken by its paradigmatic 
nature: 
SHELLEY: It’s like a Norman Rockwell cover or something. 
Vince: What’s the matter with that? It’s American. 
SHELLEY: Where’s the milkman and the little dog? What’s the 


o dog’s name? Spot. Spot and Jane. Dick and Jane and 
pot. 


(BC 20) 


So whatever myth Shepard is spinning has to do with America, its values 
and its fertility. The fields that were barren are now flourishing, the 
rain has stopped, the sun is shining, Dodge is dead, and Vincent has 
taken his place. This seems positive, as Ron Mottram suggests (BC 
143-44). But Tilden’s simple-mindedness, Bradley’s grotesque defor- 
mity, Dodge’s and Tilden’s lack of recognition of Vince, Vince's 
willingness to let Shelley leave so that he might assume the role of his 
baby-drowning grandfather, the suggestion of incest, and particularly 
the corpse of the rotting, buried child that Tilden carries in are all so 
upsetting or downright gruesome that one leaves the theater disturbed, 
not elevated—especially since the last image in our minds is Tilden 
carrying the decomposing cadaver up the stairs in bright sunlight. 
There is an abundance of food on the stage—actual corn and 
carrots—but no one eats them. Shelley makes Dodge a cup of bouillon, 
but he refuses it; Halie pours Shelley a cup of whiskey, but she smashes 
the cup. Dodge drinks from his own bottle and refuses to share with 
Tilden; Halie takes Father Dewis’ flask from his pocket. Dodge and 
Tilden do not recognize Vince. In short, there is no sharing, no 
drinking from the same cup, no communion. As in Shepard’s Curse of 
the Starving Class, the presence of food here merely underscores how 
spiritually malnourished, how emotionally starved these people, these 
heartlanders and All-Americans are. We are a rich nation, but the 
riches are material. Dodge wills 
My tools—namely my band saw, my skill saw, my drill press, my 
chain saw, my lathe, my electric sander all to my eldest son 


Tilden. . . . My shed and my gasoline powered equipment, 
namely my tractor, my dozer, my hand tiller plus all attachments 
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r the above mentioned machinery, namely my 


ec and rigging fo Da 
£ Sae (oth harrow, my deep plows, my disk plows, my 
automatic fertilizing equipment, my reaper, my swathe, my 


Harvester, my post hole digger, m 
jackhammer . . . my Bennie Goodman records, my harnesses, al 
bits, my halters, my brace, my rough rasp, my forge, my welding 
equipment, my shoeing nails . . . [etc.] are to be pushed into a 
gigantic heap and set ablaze in the very center of my 
fields. (BC 62) ; 

Again, the preponderance of the singular personal pronoun. Dodge 
(named for an American vehicle?) leaves some relatively inexpensive 
tools to Tilden and, except for the soil, wants to destroy the rest, 
consume it. Vince does not care: ‘Tm gonna get all new equipment... . 
New plows, new tractor, everything. All brand new” (BC 63). It is the 
American way: we have an economy based on built-in obsolescence and 
consumerism. Even the soil is consumed. When heavy planting of 
cotton and tobacco depleted the soil in colonial days, farmers moved 
west and claimed new territory. Today we pave the land or hide our 
pollutants in it, temporarily, using it up so that it will no longer support 
us, a form of impurity, incest with Mother Nature, that will in fact kill 
our children, and is already doing so. 

The pattern of child murder also occurs in drama outside the 
United States, as one would expect. Three European plays, two of the 
late nineteenth century, also include the death of a child and 
suggestions of incest, but two do so primarily for shock rather than 
symbolic value. In Henrik Ibsen’s Little Eyolf (1894) there is a child 
that dies, Little Eyolf, and latent incest between Asta, nicknamed 
Eyolf, and her half brother Alfred. But Little Eyolf is not murdered. 
No one pushes him into the water and holds his head under, except 
possibly his own feelings of exclusion or the unconscious wishes of his 
mother, Rita, who sees her son coming between herself and her 
ee (Desire under the Elms again; or had O'Neill read this play; 
ne See it with his version of the Hippolytus myth?): 
E AL pon or Buried Child, Little Eyolf n 

ment rroga , a 

dedtonton a Aine 2 eyond the selfishness, arrogance i 

TA h lon of the main characters. Alfred Allmers ha 

N E the definitive study of human responsibility; his ow” 

his infant EON E so limited that he makes love to his wife while 

son is lying on a table, rolling off, and becoming cripple 

because of the fall. Th ln ish hi i 

muiske i io ; “fen, aware that he will never finish his study a 

decides © Pei cone feed to admit that fact to himself, a 

ake Little Eyolf his next ego-gratifying project: “I want 


seeder, my John Deere 
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help him develop the rare qualities that lie dormant in his childish / 
nature. Foster all that’s noblest in him; nurture it and cultivate it so 
that it may blossom and bear fruit” (LE 315). And although he states 
that he wants to help Little Eyolf reconcile himself to his crippled 
state and substitute mental for physical activities—“He must make this 
necessary adjustment” (LE 315)—Alfred contradicts himself three 
pages later saying that Eyolf will “be a regular outdoor boy from now 
on. 

There is symbolism in the play—or mysticism, or allegory. The 
Rat-Woman is plainly a character other than one of everyday reality. 
She comes to people’s homes to remove and drown things that are 
“scratching and gnawing around the house” (LE 308), “anything 
nibbling or gnawing—or creeping or crawling” (LE 311). What she lures 
out follows her into the water to drown, finding “peace in the quiet and 
the darkness. They’re not hated or persecuted any more. They go 
sound asleep down there” (LE 310), as Little Eyolf does, but his staring 
eyes continue to haunt Rita. His death, like the abortion in Strange 
Interlude, is a plot device to examine character that is under stress and 
deluding itself; like the child murder in Who’s Afraid?, the boy’s death 
removes the prop between his parents, but at least in the translation I 
read, I could not determine any wider symbolic use than the immediate 
scrutiny of his parents, their characters, and their marriage. 

In Tolstoy’s Power of Darkness (PD; written 1886 but suppressed 
by the government until 1895), Nikita, a Russian peasant, seduces first 
one peasant girl, then Anisya, the wife of the rich peasant Pyotr who 
employs him. Nikita’s mother persuades Anisya not to wait for her 
sickly husband to die, but to poison him instead. Anisya does, and 
marries Nikita, who soon tires of her and seduces and impregnates his 
stepdaughter Akulina, Pyotr’s daughter by his first wife. Anisya and 
Nikita’s mother arrange a wedding for Akulina, but first they must 
dispose of her infant. On the night of her betrothal, the night she 
gives birth, they make Nikita dig a grave for his child and crush it; he 
Places a board on the newborn infant, sits on the board, “hearing how 
the little bones crunched” (PD 434). Although Tolstoy does not 
Prepare us for it, except for Nikita’s pangs of guilt, which vodka will 
NOt suppress, Nikita confesses his sins at Akulina’s wedding, much to 
the delight of his father, who had worried for Nikita’s soul. Again, the 

Tutal death of an infant is used for shock value and as a sign of the 
€pravity of the Russian peasantry, ignorant victims of their society, 
as an indication of how one sin leads to another, and as a sign of the 
need for God’s grace. 
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y, Edward Bond’s Saved (S; 1965), has the child’s 

est, although Len does mend his older 

. 3 ile she is wearing them and would have 

ternal landlady’s stockings while s i: 

ped further intimacies had she not left. In Saved, a bunch of 

young thugs stone to death an infant in its carriage; the baby’s father 
participates in the killing. Bond interprets the murder thus: 

Clearly the stoning to death of a baby in a London park isa 

typical British understatement. Compared to the “strategic” 


bombing of German towns it is a negligible atrocity, compared to 
the cultural and emotional deprivation of most of our children its 


consequences are insignificant. (S 6) 


> The third pla 
murder onstage, but no inc 


He goes on to say: 

The point is this: every child is born with certain biological 
expectations, or if you like species’ assumptions—that its 
unpreparedness will be cared for, that it will be given not only 
food but emotional reassurance, that its vulnerability will be 
shielded, that it will be born into a world waiting to receive it, and 
knows how to receive it. But the weight of aggression in our 
society is so heavy that the unthinkable happens: we batter it. 
And when the violence is not so crude it is still there, spread 
thinly over years; the final effect is the same and so the dramatic 
metaphor I used to describe it was the stoning of a baby in its 
pram. This was not done by thugs but by people who like plays 
condemning thugs. (S viii) 


In short, the group of aimless, loud, cruelly joking young men who kill 
the infant—who is never named—represents society in miniature, and 
their act depicts graphically Bond’s view of modern industrial society: 
its fostering of violence. Instead of nurturing us, society rubs our noses l 
in our own excrement, and then kills us. Of these three European plays, ! 
only Saved uses child murder symbolically as American plays do, to | 
accuse society of having murderous values. 

Of the six American plays I have discussed, two by O’Neill— 
Abortion and Strange Interlude—use child murder primarily for plot 
complication, and the other four use it to criticize society, as Bond 
does. The combination of infanticide and incest is an attempt tO 
show the perversion of our values, the immediate gratification at 
the cost of long-range, social development. In this regard, Ditsky was 
right: we destroy our future generations, but not the future of â 
single family present in a play, but rather, these playwrights are saying 
that our selfish values are destroying our country and the lives of the 
people within It. Ephraim lives, having killed or emotionally starve 
everything worthwhile around him: the loveless twin of the bumble will 
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survive, devoid of emotion; George and Martha, named for our first H 
family, have stopped tearing at each other, for a while, but an || 
insensitive biologist is waiting to take over 
universe; Vince is the inheritor, but Vince w 
his lover and only returned to reclaim his property and to drive her off. 
Paradigmatic American that he is, Vince proclaims, “I am a murderer! 
_.. Pm the Midnight Strangler! I devour whole families in a single 
gulp!” (WA 59), as does Cronus, or our nation. These playwrights have 
used child murder and incest combined to reach us through drama, the 
literary medium that depends on public exposure, to show us the 
perversion of our values, how we kill what is best in us, and thus destroy 
our future. 


the university and the 
as willing to run away from 


NOTES 

! Three of the infanticides to which I refer are abortions. I do not w 
enter the controversy of whether a fetus ought to be regarded asa living being, 
or any legal or ethical argument in this essay. For these plays, abortion results in 
the death of a child as surely as does the murder of a live-born infant, and the 
symbolic result for the plays is identical. Moreover, for the sake of length, I am 
limiting my discussion to actual child murder, not death by natural causes as in 
O'Neill's Fog, not the spiritual starvation of children, a murder of sorts, in such 
plays as Shepard’s Curse of the Starving Class, nor Heavenly’s venereal disease 
and resulting hysterectomy in Tennessee Williams’ Sweet Bird of Youth, which 
will of course prevent the conception of children. 

* A third child murder is alluded to: the movie cited at the play’s opening is 
Beyond the Forest, in which Bette Davis aborts a child and dies of the resulting 
infection. 

* In light of this play’s parallel with Desire under the Ebns—in both the infant 
son of the farmer’s wife is killed, her son by her stepson in Destre, her son by her 
son, perhaps, in Buried Child—it is interesting to note Shepard’s insistence in his 
initial set description on the presence of elms, a detail that would be 
unrecognizable from the audience. 


ant to 
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The Midday Topos in Mrs. Dalloway 
Morty Horr 


Lucy took Mrs. Dalloway’s parasol, that weapon against the heat of 
the sun which is so central to the sense of the novel, and placed it with 
the umbrellas. And Richard Dalloway would be lunching out.! Thus 
midday, the thematic topos of Mrs. Dalloway, is introduced, foreshad- 
owed and subtly adumbrated as the controlling structure it ultimately 
becomes. The introductory chapter of Nicolas Perella’s Midday in Italian i 
Literature affords an illustrative summary of the poetics of this topos 
(3-32). Although his interest is with Italian literature and his treatment 
of midday in English fiction is understandably brief, his discussion 
illuminates Woolf’s cunning elaboration of the significantly sustained 
refrain from Cymbeline. The midday topos or noonscape in Mrs. 
Dalloway and the related fear of the sun will be carefully explored here 
for the structure it provides as a timeless moment that sacralizes the 
events that fill it. It is a paradoxical capsule of concentrated time in | 
which sequential events become simultaneous and ceaseless activity a 
Teposes in relative narrative silence. 

The midday topos is among the various conventions that have 
developed from classical literature and that have been frequently 
exploited in more modern traditions such as the work of Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, Mark Twain, and Ernest Hemingway. These have usually 
involved cameo appearances of the noonscape in comparison with the 
centrality of the convention in Mrs. Dalloway, however. In Woolf’s novel 
every context, every nuance of the noonscape is exploited to the fullest 
as an unstated referent. Since in literary practice, great selectivity is 
volved for various rhetorical purposes, the protean nature of the 
Convention itself makes its fundamental characteristics somewhat 
difficult to delineate without diluting them in the summary. 

Generally, the topos is intended as a signal for the portentousness 
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` of what is about to happen, quickly eee ae ee: include 
danger leading to injury and death, CoH ee 2 oD neric heat, 
and the heat of the sun. There are elements of let fe By. eroticism, and 
voyeurism as well. Centuries of usage have comp eare the elements, 
and as will be seen in Mrs. Dalloway, there are many variations, 
Subsequent to Homer’s usage in the Odyssey, literary adversions to the 
noonscape have become a plentiful source or stylistic invention; no one 
multiplied its usages more than Ovid. Y et, Woolf’s use of this structure 
with her frequent Ovidian parallels is no mere stylistic exercise. The 
solar cycle in Clarissa’s day is of the utmost significance; and part of it, 
noontide, is a formidable aspect of the leitmotif, “Fear no more the heat 
of the sun” (MD 13). 

In fiction, the midday convention always indicates a singularly 
auspicious or inauspicious occasion, more often the latter; that is, 
minimally it indicates (indeed foretells) that something important is 
about to happen. Whereas to ignore it is to invite a misreading, for the 
careful reader it functions as a device for heightening the suspense or 
attitude of expectancy regarding the immediate or delayed fulfillment 
of the convention’s demands while at the same time underscoring the 
importance of the event being described. Although the familiar 
example of a noonscape which appears in Menelaus’ encounter with 
Proteus has the beneficial consequence of a favorable prophecy (Odyssey 
IV), the occasion of midday, classically speaking, is usually one of 
extreme danger. 

Clearly, then, the midday topos concerns itself with the solar effects 
of noontide or midday. These words, “noon” and “midday,” signal the 
convention overtly and are found in Mrs. Dalloway, although the 
introduction of the noonscape is usually indicated by temporal signs 
such as “twelve o’clock” or simply “lunch,” expressions that are often 
regarded as verisimilitude and passed over without due consideration 
of their significance. In classical literature, on the other hand, 
circumlocutions like “with the sun at its zenith” typically introduce the 
convention, indicating that the sun, the all-seeing voyeuristic eyé, is a 
significant element. Another classical introductory expression, “in the 
maoe maate a eles ii the oppress 
Tede to on A ee force persons to withdraw a 
ee REE Dor ie y > bathe, ordinarily in a Dorin ee on 
Bourton: “Bourton Was a ee l = pompier has lunch Ta 

Peter’s words are a free E R a ane piace m nas a site 
traditionally linked to nature ition of the Latin, locus amoen ae 

and to love and even to inspiration, 4 
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that is pervaded with the presence of deities and spirits of all sorts, and 
rotected by trees from invasion by the sun: “Spectral presences which =» 
rise in twilight in woods made of sky and branches” (MD 85). Therefore | 
the admonition, “Do not cut down trees; tell the Prime Minister” (MD 
994).2 Like the locus amoenus, the midday topos operates as a structural 
unit, a set piece: “It works rather like an idiom: ‘Once upon a time’: the 
writer offers it, and the trained reader receives it, not asa sequence of 
terms successively qualifying one another but as a unity” (Evett 504-13). 

We are invited to consider the noonscape as an element in Mrs. 
Dalloway early on when another midday occasion in a locus amoenus is 
suggested by Clarissa’s remark to Hugh Whitbread: “I love walking in 
London. .. . Really it’s better than walking in the country” (MD 7). As an 
inverted parallel of Phaedrus’ citation that a “country walk is more 
refreshing than a walk in the city squares” also at the very outset of 
Plato’s dialogue, it links the novel with a Grecian physical and temporal 
setting that is well known (Plato 21). Further, Phaedrus’ recollection of 
the abduction (rape) of Oreithyia from the site of the dialogue 
introduces the type of myth of which many of the subsequent events in 
the novel are a ritual imitation, that is, the danger that may befall 
persons in a locus amoenus at noon. 

The midday topos also serves as a characterization device, each of 
Woolf’s fictional dramatis personae paralleling in some way those of 
mythology. The mythic characters of the classical midday topos are 
various; some are mortal, others divine. As already mentioned, the locus 
amoenus may be a favorite haunt of a deity and thus a dangerous site, 
especially if that deity is female. That goddess, or her devotee, bathing 
in the water, nude, will be offended, enraged even, to have been seen by 
a mortal; and with the possibility of her rape in mind, will likely retaliate 
in order to prevent that attack as in Ovid’s Metamorphosis?; this 
apotropaic defense begins: 


While she was bathing there, all naked, 
Actaeon came, with no more thought of hunting 
Till the next day, wandering, far from certain, 
Through unfamiliar woodland till he entered 


Diana’s grove, as fate would have it. 
(Metamorphosis III, 173 ff.) 


As in this case, the trespasser is sometimes a man, but often it is a 
lustful male deity who encounters there a woman bathing; or the bather 
May be a nymph such as the one who meets Jove, is impregnated, and 

anished by Diana. This extremely intricate tale is introduced in typical 
fashion: “The sun was high in the heaven / And the nymph entered the 
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an axe to” (Metamorphosis II, 416 ff) 


ss elie | 
ous wrath of Circe in a locus amoem 


iK) | 


woods that no year ever / Had put 
Similarly, Scylla encounters the jeal 
at midday: E 
There was a pool } 
Not very large, into a deep bow curving, 
A peaceful place where Scylla loved to come, 
Where she would flee from the heat of sea and sky, 
The sun burned hot at noon and shadows dwindled. | 
(Metamorphosis XIV, 58 ff.) 
( 


Even animals figure in the convention, such as the hounds of 
Actaeon, which perpetrate the destruction of their master; and 
Cyparissus’ stag, which is the victim at its master’s unwitting hand: 


One summer noon-day, when the heat of the sun 

Held hot around the seashore, the deer was lying 
Tired, with his body on the grassy ground ; 
Under a tree’s cool shadow. ; 
(Metamorphosis X, 126 ff.) 

Moreover, Hyacinthus falls victim to an accident at midday: “It was 
noon one day: Apollo, Hyacinthus / Stripped, rubbed themselves with 
oil, and tried their skill / At discus-throwing” (Metamorphosis X, 176 ff.). : 
The above victims and many besides all have in common a naked 
vulnerability augmented by the numinous setting in which they have i 
taken shelter from the heat of the sun. t 
In Mrs. Dalloway the repeated use of the convention is emphatic, r 
since even significant events of the past occur at noon. Peter i 
pronounces Bourton a locus amoenus. His memory of that past r 
midday crisis when Clarissa rejected him should be given its due weight € 
t 

( 

( 


as a kind of exemplary pattern. It begins “at lunch with Sally saying 
something about Dalloway, and calling him ‘My name is Dalloway.” By 
three o'clock it is all over: “He never saw her again” (MD 96-97; 
emphasis added). Clarissa’s recollection adds, “She had to break with ‘ 
him or they would have been destroyed” (MD 10). The subtlety of t 
Peter’s shortcoming, “Everything had to be gone into,” when added to 
the genital explicitness of his name, suggests the nature of their conflict, 


and as we have seen, destruction is integral to the consequences ° n 
midday adventures.4 d 
In addition to Clarissa’s refusing Peter on this occasion, Sally's S 
appealingly irreverent and incautious behavior is lost to her as a social r 
; ) pea 
virtue. Sally’s fall from grace 1s marked, especially when we consider her 9 
J 1 i 
Hepes exalted status in Clarissa’s eyes. Earlier, as Clarissa recollects, h 
ally had been seen as a type of divinity: “She is beneath this roof” (51): & 
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Clarissa’s diction echoing that of Luke’s Gospel: “I am not worthy that 
iou should’st enter under my roof” (Luke VII, o In liturgical usage 
this is a communion antiphon suggesting the healing of the soul as the 
Scriptural Centurion wished his servant to be healed. 

Communion (and the action called “communication” by which the 
sacrament is carried out) is a ritual sacrifice that appears much later in 
Clarissa’s thoughts: “Death was an attempt to communicate” (280), and 
is linked to the entrance of death into the Bourton scenario with A hint 
of the erotic: “If it were now to die ’twere now to be most happy” (51).5 
Since Othello, here, is contemplating the consummation of me 
marriage, and Clarissa expressly feels it “as Strongly as Shakespeare 
meant Othello to feel it,” we could do worse than to assume that she is 
referring to an interpretation of death as sexual intercourse according 
to the Renaissance convention, especially found in the poetry of John 
Donne in whose wordplay also “There was an embrace in death” (MD 
281; emphasis added) as Clarissa later understands.® Here the wordplay 
on “embrace” as a sexual act is hinted in Sally’s “de-flowering” Clarissa 
with a kiss: “She picked a flower . . . kissed her on the lips” (52), and the 
act balances thematically with the kiss Hugh gives Sally in punishment 
and the attempted deflowering of Septimus later as well. 

Paralleling the Ovidian nymphs of Metamorphosis, whose virginity is 
usually dedicated to some goddess such as Diana, Sally and Clarissa can 
be viewed as types of that chaste votary (that is, with regard to the 
Opposite sex) considering their “sense of being in league together, a 
presentiment of something that was bound to part them (they spoke of 
marriage always as a catastrophe)” (MD 50). Jane Marcus’ phrase, “the 
erotics of chastity,” seems appropriate here (Marcus 117). There is, 
therefore, an element of hubris in Peter's coming between Sally and 
Clarissa, further complicated by Richard’s coming between Peter and 
Clarissa. This “coming between” sets the pattern for a major sexual 
image related to the midday motif, and it is further developed later in 
the novel, as will be shown. 

Meanwhile, Sally’s characterization as a kind of mythical being is 
elaborated further. “She forgot her sponge, and ran along the passage 
naked” (MD 50): on the surface a daringly immodest act, it is a great 

€al more than that. “Suppose any of the gentlemen had seen?” The 
Kation; here, is that there is a potential in her T D p 
on wreaked upon Tiresias, for example, in Ca imac ie aths 
e na (Hymn 5, 57 ff.), when he is blinded for having seen Athena ai 
eee cay bath. But even Sally’s adventure is relatively benign when 
Pared with the fact that she, at last, trifles with her friends’ feelings 
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their lives forever. In the second account 
of Sally’s naked indiscretion she has eerie)» been ree the faux 
pas and her lack of consideration for those who mig ht have seen her, 
and like a goddess, “everybody adored her (278); Clarissa’s recollection 
indicates, even, the jeopardy for Sally herself: “It was bound .. . to end 
in some awful tragedy; her death; her martyrdom (277). Thus, the 
noonscape at Bourton includes all the elements of the classical midday 
topos: lunch, cult, eroticism, voyeurism, and error while in the required 
locus amoenus. “Bourton was [indeed] a nice place. 

Having gestured at her own mortality with a paraphrase of Puck’s 
supercilious words at midsummer, “What fools these mortals be,” saying 
instead, “Such fools we are” (MD 5), Clarissa acknowledges her 
adoration of immortality, “divine vitality” (MD 9), as she enters St, 
James Park, another locus amoenus. Yet, Clarissa’s mortality seems to 
tend more toward her concern for her social tenure than her fear of 
death although this, we know, is on the surface of her thoughts. Perella | 
instances the observations of the philosopher Otto Friedrich Bollnow, 
who “notes the resemblance between the midday stillness and the idea 
of death, between noontide and the sentiment of eternity, noontide as ! 
both a time of blessed relief from limits and a time of fear in the j 
presence of the uncanny, in short, the ambiguous face of midday” ( 
(Perella 272). Moreover, Cornelis Verhoeven perceives midday as ’ 
threatening “to destroy the world that was built up by the morning” 
(47), as Clarissa finds herself “building it round one” (MD 5), as though 


at noon, and thus changes all 


the noon of her life threatened what she had created in its morning. ! 
Her status at home is anything but mortal, however, as indicated by the 

manner in which Lucy handles the parasol, “like a sacred weapon which i 
a goddess . . . shed” (MD 43-44). ! 


Clarissa’s divine status is further indicated when, although in 
contrast with Sally’s immodesty, she reacts quite differently to potential 
exposure as Peter intrudes: “She will see me,” he insists, as if her eye 
were a “sort of scaled down, portable sun.”? Indeed, in Plato’s Republic, 
the eye is acknowledged as being most like the sun (508 b). Then, 
“thinking it was outrageous to be interrupted at eleven o'clock . . - she 
made to hide her dress, like a virgin protecting chastity” (MD 59): 
Clarissa clearly feels “unprotected (she had been quite taken aback by 
BSB) and “upset . . . that one [could] stroll in and have a look at het 7 
where she lies” (MD 65). The time is approaching noon, and Clarissa !S 
preparing to follow her doctor’s counsel: “Women must put off them 
rich apparel. At midday they must disrobe” (MD 45; emphasis added). | t 
Having placed her yellow hat on the bed (hubris itself for ' E 
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superstitious), for her the auspices seem grim indeed; and, at this time 
of day, she is near to becoming as much a threat to Peter as was Sally in 
her naked scamper down the corridor. It appears that Peter is likewise 
a threat to her virginity in view of the fact that for him, “everything 
must be gone into” with its connotation of sexual penetration (MD 10). 
Perella cites Valéry’s poetic noonscape, “Le Cimitière marin,” in which 
there is a “quasi-ecstatic urge to penetrate the absolute... a mystic 
desire for merger” (19). 

Peter’s preoccupation with seeing and being seen by people and the 
sun as well is suggested by his fiancée’s name, “Daisy.” Since the word 
“daisy” is a contraction of “day’s eye,” a euphemism for “sun,” it indicates 
the attraction he feels for women who, like Clarissa, “illuminate and 
kindle” (MD 6); his future with Daisy may be one of living on the edge 
of danger. Peter knows the mythical rules, however. After his visit with 
Clarissa, he departs diplomatically, “without looking at her” (MD 71), 
even though it is only eleven-thirty, later speculating “whether by calling 
at that hour, he had annoyed her” (MD 73; emphasis added). However, he 
seems oblivious to the fact that he placed himself in bad graces by a 
serious breach of etiquette, having “actually pared his nails” (MD 69).8 
That evening at the party, taking out his knife again, he comes perilously 
close to a mortal offense. Further, after leaving Clarissa and while he 
walks up Whitehall, there is an indication in his disjointed thoughts that 
he knows he has ventured closely and survived: “He had escaped” (MD 
78). He seems inimical to the hour, later speculating on a future disre- 
gard for “precise hours for lunch” (MD 240). 

The pattern of intrusions on Clarissa’s privacy prevails, however, 
after, first, Lucy and then Elizabeth walk in on her and Peter 
unannounced. Peter departs, leaving Clarissa and Elizabeth to their 
noon meal. When Richard arrives after his own luncheon engagement, 
and we should note that Lady Bruton’s gathering is not at noon, he is 
warmly expecting to tell Clarissa that he loves her (MD 176). His midday 
erotic impulse wanes with the clock’s striking three (MD 178), and the 
door Opens again for Elizabeth, who leaves Kilman on the landing.’ 
During Richard’s visit we learn of another midday occasion: “Kilman 
arrives just as we've done lunch” (MD 180). Although Richard has 
humbly acknowledged the validity of Clarissa’s withdrawal with pillows 
and quilt, now Kilman on the landing looks contemptuously at Clarissa 
with steady and sinister serenity” (MD 189), her superiority indicating 
that, as her name suggests, she is more overtly a menace than Clarissa, 
having complete disregard for “how she dressed, how she treated 
People who came to lunch” (MD 16). This flurry of activity before and 
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amounts to a compulsion for ritual encounter, for gainin 

he sacred penetralium, as when Elizabeth 
en Westminster and the City: “She penetrated 
a little further in the direction of St. Paul’s (MD 209; emphasis added), 

At the critical hour Clarissa seems to have had some solitude 
judging by the absence of information, although she apparently has 
lunched with Elizabeth. Before and after noontide, however, her door 
seems open to the world. Without a Septimus who sees himself 
“blocking the way” for the vehicles in Bond Street, Clarissa 1S prey to the 
traffic. Whether or not she actually rests may not be important. It is 
important, nevertheless, for her to have been in isolation during the 
height of noonday; and all seem to have exercised extreme discretion in 
respecting that privilege while at the same time seeming to hover on 
either side of the brink of destruction. “My mother is resting” (MD 188), 
Elizabeth finally says protectively to Miss Kilman on her mother’s 
behalf, guarding the door much as Rezia stands guard for Septimus,!¢ 
since Kilman’s problems of the “flesh” involve sexuality as much as 
overeating, that is, her own enlarged body and the flesh she ritually 
consumes in communion as well. The image of penetration is further 
applied to Miss Kilman, who, at the Abbey, is seated “on the threshold 
of [the] underworld” and, when Mr. Fletcher finds he must pass her, 
Miss Kilman “did not at once let him pass.” Similarly, where others find 
God “accessible and the path to Him smooth,” Doris Kilman finds 
“rough the approach to her God” (MD 203). She is spiritually 
dysfunctional to the last. 

Elizabeth’s second intrusion occurs after three o’clock, and 
Clarissa’s rest is completed. The operative word here as elsewhere is 
“rest,” just as the sun at noon seems to rest or pause for an instant 
between its rising and setting in the Ptolemaic scheme, a kind of daily ) 
solstice. At noon there is a moment of timelessness when the sun 3 
seems to halt, when its normal behavior is suspended and time stands 
still—when time itself is periodically annulled. The image that comes 
into Peter's mind is the sound of St. Margaret’s “which wants . . - tO be 

-- at rest,” like Clarissa herself (MD 74). The suggestion is that of a l 
aE on pon when time stops and then begins again: “Tt Ha ; 

pun ad started” (MD 259). Traditionally, at this point of res 
there is a sympathetic propensity for human abnormality, carelessness 
a a gene eter ea ak 
ronn CREE ati erapy tor Septimus. All the incidents cluster = 

3 e scape imply a daring careless abandon 2? 

potential for serious error as midday approaches. 


after midday 
access with impunity to t 
crosses the threshold betwe 
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The midday instability or madness is dramatized in Septimus’ 
delusions, of course: “A Skye terrier snuffed his trousers and he started 
in an agony of fear. It was turning into a man” (MD 102). Perella | 
includes this panic terror as another ingredient of noon, a “dread . . . in f 
connection with midday” and “the sense of sacredness of the hour” (7). 
He quotes Theocritus (/dyll I, 15 ff.), who, tongue in cheek, has his 
rustic swain refuse the invitation to pipe at noon: 

No, shepherd, no, not I. Not at midday; 

I'm afraid of Pan. It’s the time he rests, 

Weary from the hunt. His temper is quick; 

Fierce anger is always on his breath. 
Septimus’ bucolic delusion and its basis in reality suggest an aspect of 
the menacing nature of approaching noontide, for, as in Clarissa’s case 
it is still technically morning: “A shepherd boy’s piping (that’s an old 
man playing a penny whistle by the public house, he muttered)” (MD 
103). The proximity to midday and the specific activity, piping, are 
suggestive of.the possibility of error incurred by stepping over the edge 
of time and becoming one of the fallen whom “they tear to pieces” (MD 
213). The philosopher Verhoeven notes that “at the moment the sun 
reaches its zenith, Pan dominates the landscape.” 

The panic terror that Septimus experiences further suggests the 
presence of divinities which can “be witnessed by mortals but to behold 
them [at noon] is a dangerous and fatal adventure” (Perella 7). 
Septimus we are told “became engaged one evening when the panic was 
on him” (MD 131). This engagement under the influence of Pan 
invokes the customary sexual associations in Pan’s activities. Even 
Socrates respectfully closes his midday dialogue with a prayer to Pan, 
for “Pan slumbers at noon by the shore of a cool stream and woe betide 
anyone who disturbs him... Pan is . . . daemon meridianus” (Verhoeven 
47, 51). While Perella acknowledges Theocritus’ humor in his use of the 
noonscape, he correctly adds that the humor would be lost without an 
appreciation of the significance of the topos to the Greeks. In the same 
Way, there seems an element of dark humor in Septimus’ delusion when 
this Significance is clear to:the modern reader (ideally a Cambridge 
Apostle), but only when the source is recognized. 

Others in the novel react to noontide in the way most people 
do—with lethargy, like the haymakers who “sleep away the morning 
toil” (MD 171). Verhoeven sees the nap after lunch as an anti-rite 
renouncing the vigilance necessary for being on guard against the 
forces of evil (Verhoeven 49); on the other hand, the drowsiness is a 
Spell cast by cicadas, another midday signal, which would 
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“ t a boon” to those who are able to resist the indolence of midday, 
ei Socrates’ speech (Phaedrus 259). Richard’s lethargy is clearly 
indicated: “Yawn he must” (mp p =i Bruton goes under 
completely: “So she slept” (MD 170), like the p eee cae dweller who 
retires to the shadow to slumber until the danger is past” (Verhoeven 
49). Peter Walsh, while he dreams of the Solitary ma n 
snoring” (MD 85), and when he awakens he is left wit nh the impression 
of “The death of the soul” and the long-ago summer at Bourton with its 
unpleasantnesses (MD 88), “the terrors of the midday sleep mentioned 
by Jane Ellen Harrison (Prolegomena 203). The time of day for 
Septimus, however, is not so benign. } 

In the center of the novel, the noon of the book, Septimus and 
Rezia walk down Harley Street toward the appointment with Bradshaw. 
They are immediately adjacent to Regent’s Park, already seen as a locus 
amoenus, while the time of day is emphatically repeated: “It was 
precisely twelve o'clock; twelve by Big Ben . . . twelve o’clock struck... 
twelve was the hour of their appointment” (MD 142). Soon after this 
pointed indication, Septimus has been analyzed, diagnosed, and his 
incarceration prescribed with “infallible accuracy” (MD 144). Once 
again the image of communion appears, but this time in catastrophic 
terms: “He swooped; he devoured” (MD 154) like a divine raptor 
preying on the diseased spirit of his patient with “infallible instinct” 
(MD 151) and a Delphic emphasis on Proportion. Thus we see the 
various usages of the midday topos arrayed on either side of this 
centerpiece; and while all but the Bradshaw encounter are near misses, 
they serve as negative acknowledgments of its ritual significance. 

Further, there is the midday eroticism that is “directly connected 
with Ovid's tale” of Tiresias (Perella 8). Eroticism and sexual imagery 
also appear in the assault by Bradshaw. Clarissa senses that Bradshaw is 
capable of “some indescribable outrage—forcing your soul” (MD 281). 
The word “forcing” as it is used here suggests an assault against a 
structure, a violent bursting through a door or gate. Forcing the soul, a 
kind of abusive penetration, is an image of Sir William thrusting his 
tumescent therapeutic power into the inner sanctum of mortal being, 
having torn away the veil of that holy place: “Naked, defenceless, the 
exhausted, the friendless received the impress of Sir William’s will” (MD 
281; emphasis added). 

This is one of the narrow bridges between Septimus’ insane 
associations and Clarissa’s intuition. But this assault is a rape rather than 
a mere erouc encounter as Bradshaw threatens to perpetrate a spinitua 
rape of Septimus similar to Ovid's intricate account of Jove’s rape 9 
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Callisto at noon (Metamorphosis 11, 417 ff.). Again, here are the requisite 
elements of the midday topos: noon, cult, sexuality, and error. Thus, 
Septimus’ ultimate suicide seems the mythic consequence of his having 
stared not at a goddess but instead “at a photograph of Lady Bradshaw 
in Court Dress” while he sits exposed to the heat of the sun “under the 
skylight” in Bradshaw’s office (MD 147). 

A comparable situation is found in Ovid’s story of Actaeon, the 
hunter who has chanced upon Diana at her noonday bath and who 
unwittingly violates the law of Kronos which proscribes the uninvited 
sighting of a divinity, particularly one dedicated to chastity. As a 
consequence, Actaeon is transformed into a stag and killed by his own 
hounds (Metamorphosis III, 143 ff.). Following this same rationale, 
Septimus has also dedicated himself to chastity—“The business of 
copulation was filth before the end” (MD 134)—and is therefore himself 
eligible for sexual challenge. 

It is not Bradshaw, however, but rather Holmes, nicknamed 
“Human Nature,” “the brute with the red nostrils” (MD 140), the 
representative of all humanity, the human beings who like Actaeon’s 
dogs “hunt in packs” (MD 135) who finally forces the issue: “The verdict 
of human nature on such a wretch [as Septimus] was death” (MD 138). 

In his final moments, Septimus is not in a locus amoenus, and he is 
not bathing, nor is it noon. As in Ovid’s Amores (I, 5), however, it is an 
imagined setting. In Ovid’s case it is actually noon, but the similitudes 
compare well with Septimus’ physical circumstances and his woodland 
associations: 


Hot noon, and I was lying on my bed, 
The window halfway open, and the light 
The way it is in woods, when sun has fled 
After the day, before the coming night, 
Or before day, after the night has gone, 
For modest girls a reassuring shade, 
Just the right sort of light, with curtains drawn, 
Wherein to lay inviting ambuscade. 
(Amores V) 


Septimus is about to set like the sun when he sees his hand on the 
back of the sofa “as he had seen his hand lie when he was bathing, 
floating on the top of the waves, while far away on shore he heard dogs 
barking and barking far away” (MD 211), suggestive of Actaeon’s 
hounds. As for the locus amoenus, “he had a sense . . . of a coverlet of 
flowers” (MD 216) and Rezia as a flowering tree (MD 224). Symbolically, 
the sun, “like that gold spot” (212), going “in and out on the tassels, on 
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) invades the room as it has before, “spotting 


llpaper” (MD 218 
r now that, in mockery” (MD 104-05), and more recently, 
“laughing, leaping round the room” (MD 141). 

In Septimus’ room, as in Clarissas, the door frequently swings 


open. First, “it was only the small girl with a, EVEDB] paper” (MD 
219). Then, after returning the child to its mother, Rezia burst into 
the room” (MD 220). The third intrusion 1s Holmes himself. As 
before when Peter comes to Clarissa (“She will see me”), the objective 
is “to see”: “‘I will not allow you to see my husband,’ Rezia said” (MD 
995). Rezia attempts to get between Holmes and Septimus “with her 
wings spread barring his passage” (MD 225). A similar image is 
presented in Peter's pursuit of the young woman in Cockspur Street 
who “seemed to shed veil after veil. To embarrass her was the last 
thing he wished” (MD 78-80). She is successfully protected by bits of 
human tissue: “But other people got between them in the street, 
obstructing him” (MD 80). Thus, Peter’s imaginary assault is thwarted 
as Rezia here is attempting to do. 

In one of Holmes’s earlier visits Septimus also refuses to see him. 
Holmes’s narrated monologue for that occasion continues the assault 
imagery: “Really he had to give that charming little lady, Mrs. Smith, 
a friendly push before he could get past her into her husband's 
bedroom” (MD 138). Now, with Holmes on the verge of bursting 
through the door again, as “the brute with the red nostrils snuffing 
into every secret place” (223), he again puts Rezia aside, shoving past 
her, as Bradshaw’s membrum virile, essentially deflowering Septimus by 
removing his “flowering tree.” Rezia is a type of hymen, personified 
not as a spirit of marriage but more as the fragile human tissue 
protecting Septimus’ psychic integrity. Rather than submit to a violent 
assault on his soul he relinquishes it freely, paying his last debt to 

| 


human nature; and as in Donne’s Holy Sonnet XVII he jumps, his 
soul “early into heaven ravished.” His cryptic last words, “I'll give it to 
you” are apotropaic in essence, do ut abeas, that is, “I give that you 
may go and keep away,” suggested also by the manifold striking of 
the clocks, as Harrison says the clash of the bronze gong is apotropaic 
(Prolegomena 140): “The clock was striking . . . how sensible the sound 
was” (MD 227). His death fits the play on the word “die.” Those who 
seem to wish him to die in the sexual sense must be satisfied with the 
thing itself, but not an assault. It is rather an embrace. “Who coul 
have foretold it?” (MD 227). 

Clarissa then participates actively in the inexorable penet 
motif, herself crossing the last threshold “into the little room wher 
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Prime Minister had gone with Lady Bruton” (MD 279). They have left 
only an “impression” reminiscent of Mr. Fletcher in the Abbey who was 
“impressed” by Kilman, and “the ‘impress’ of Sir William’s will,” again 
the suggestion of pressure, force, rape. “But there was nobody,” and 
Clarissa, as if tumescent, passes easily through the door, innocuously, 
and emerges again from the Sanctuary without a struggle but with an 
insight, an enlightenment instead. The imagery of penetration and 
enlightenment corresponds to the “revelation” by which she feels “what 
men felt” when she intuits being “swollen with some astonishing 
significance, some pressure of rapture” resulting in an “illumination,” 
“an inner meaning almost expressed” (MD 47). 

Subtly, also, she is conscious of having the power of life and death 
over herself: “One’s parents giving it into one’s hands, this life, to be 
lived to the end” (MD 281), as though the book she pushes on the shelf 
were Donne’s treatise on suicide, Biathanatos—“to carrie [sic] our life in 
our hands” (Donne 192). Then she sees the old woman Opposite as she 
did some twelve hours earlier, at that time suggesting to her the 
“privacy of the soul” (MD 192), except that now Clarissa’s eye is evil, 
“fascinating.” Clarissa notices that the old lady has put out her light (MD 
283). The soul, here, is troped as a woman and her privacy as well, 
essentially inviolable, yet clearly threatened, by Clarissa’s sunlike eye: 
“Here was one room; there another” (MD 193). “Somehow one 
respected that,” the power to go to bed, to put out one’s light at will and 
without coercion. The old lady metaphorically “dies” still holding her 
impenetrable authenticity, the thing that mattered, as did Septimus, 
“holding his treasure” (MD 280-81). 

What happens then is oracular, for the old woman, like Aeneas’ 
Cumaean Sybil, endures long life without youth, punctuating her 
anguish with a penetrating but prophylactic look (Harrison, Prolegomena 
196): “The old lady had stared straight at her” (MD 283). Clarissa, 
having intuitively approached the frontier of vicarious death, here 
experiences a pantomime, an imitation of Septimus’ drama, incomplete 
thus far, that demonstrates the fact of his gift, his free offering. 
However, fearful of death and change, its antecedent in the normal 
course, but fully affirming life, Clarissa is still incapable of logically 
deducing that life without change and death is impossible. Rather, she 
“PPrehends this by the strongly felt emotion evoked by ritual and 

rama and the more immediate visual encounter, all while safely 
distanced (Harrison, Ancient Art 26, 129). The old lady pantomimes a 
Peaceful, nonviolent death, “quite quietly, going to bed” (MD 283). 

hen she extinguishes her light, Clarissa recalls the refrain, one full of 
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peace and tranquillity, “Fear no more the heat of the sun” (MD 283), a 


the midsummer sun rises and the bell tolls. It is as though Yeats had 
spoken: “I shall find the dark grow luminous, the void fruitful when | 
waded I have nothing, that the ringers ka the tower have 
appointed for the hymen of the soul a passing bell. 

Clarissa now knows that to affirm life one must embrace death. Still 
exhilarated by the proximity of her own death and buoyed upon 
waves of catharsis, committed to life anew, Clarissa leaves her theater, 
her “gazing place,” to complete the ritual action appropriately a6 die 
has promised: “I shall come back” (MD 275), stating it emphatically, 
“She must go back” (MD 284). She is finally manifested as a resurrected 
divinity in a final theophany of terror and ecstasy for Peter, completing 
the drama initiated by Septimus: “For there she was.” 


NOTES 

l Virginia Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway, 43. Subsequent references are cited 
parenthetically in the text as MD. 

2 Cf, Lytton Strachey 195. 

3 Harrison says, “What is known as Roman mythology, the mythology, e.g., 
of Ovid, is only Greek mythology transplanted and transformed into a Roman 
medium” (Mythology XIV). 

4Cf. Ps. 90.1.6; “The destruction that wasteth at noon” (King James 
version). 

5 This and other references to death, especially when adverse, suggest 
Harrison’s: “Contact with death even remote was unlucky” (Prolegomena 80). 
Even more pertinent is her citation relating to the analogy of death and 
marriage rites (Epilegomena, xxxii and n. 2). 

__°A similar sexual image in metaphysical terms is suggested by Uncle 
William who “had turned on his bed” and said, like a bellicose divinity ravishing 
young soldiers, “I have had enough” (15; emphasis added). Cf. Donnes 
“Metempsychosis” (97), where sexual intercourse, male solace by tradition, !$ 
“turning” (Shawcross 314 and n. 97). 

7 The phrase is from Paul Claudel, Art poétique, 196, in Bachelard 184. 

_ ®Cf£. Hesiod: “At the god’s abundant feast, do not cut off / With shining 
iron, from the five branched plant, / The dried-up shoots from those which st” 
grow live.” “These astonishing verses refer to cutting the finger-nails in public 
(Hesiod 83, 156.) Also, in reference to Peter’s engagement, Harrison mentions 
eee tae in which it is not lawful to “pare [the nails] with iron 

° Cf. “I must keep an eye on the window a Mrs. Dedma 
goding L. in his bath in the karat e DER A on 

ia ae cncsbied to my colleague, Dee Kelley, for making this observator 
nat Eases nE g, We find that the times of the solstices, midwinter ó r 

, a e 5 Pin 
(Harrison, Ancient Art ai Race gronini haa Oe ae 


n from 
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HEATHER Cook CALLOW 


“Marion of the Bountiful Bosoms”; 


horrible married woman as the heroine?” (Budgen 37). A good 
question. Responses to it in the form of readings and reassessments of 
Molly Bloom abound. One need only recall the many years it was 
considered critical gospel that Molly had had twenty-six lovers, until 
Ellmann, Adams, Sultan, Hayman, and others pointed out the absence 
of evidence for more than one (338; 35-43; 431-33; 113-14). Critical 
approaches to Molly Bloom, like approaches to Ulysses itself, may 
profitably run the gamut from symbolic through structuralist, 
deconstructive, feminist, psychological, and realistic or mimetic analysis. 
Certainly in a preeminently intertextual work like Ulysses, whose 
“predecessor texts,” both fictional and critical, the author himself was at 
pains to advertise, one should not make the naive assumption of an 
unbroken continuity between life and text. Yet Joyce’s own undeniable 
attention to realism in Ulysses makes the pursuit of questions such as 
How many lovers has Molly Bloom had?” one valid level of inquiry. My 
own aim here will be of that sort—to reclaim in a linear reading of t° 
Molly narrative the realistic woman revealed in the unfolding sé ° 
the text, the chronological story as Joyce chose to disclose it. Though ™ 
any such approach, the issue of the reader’s identity -member of what 
interpretive community, what gender, what class—naturally arises, MY 
ae is to suspend that issue initially, if possible, by labeling mysel a 
he out: dangly aea ey atentveeader—Joyee’s "ideal onata 
il, to dominant, alternative, and margina 


Nora Joyce asked: “What do you think . . . of a book with a big, fat, 
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and texts and attentive to the sources of my own reader response— 
characters, narrators, critics, received ideas, Joyce himself. 

Recently, Elaine Unkeless has suggested that the traits Joyce gives to 
Molly—her preoccupation with men and sex, her small sphere of action, 
and so forth—stem from conventional notions of the way women think 
and act and make her, on the realistic level, a thoroughly conventional 
woman of her day (150-68). I agree with Unkeless that in many ways 
Molly fulfills a conventional feminine role as housewife, mother, and sex 
object, that she is not the bold usurper of male power some have delin- 
eated. I would suggest, however, that the reason she has not been given 
credit for her motherly and domestic achievements by most readers, 
indeed has generated instead a critical history rife with attacks on her 
deficiencies in both areas, is not only, as Unkeless notes (150), that Joyce 
does not encourage the reader to observe these activities, but that Joyce 
has structured the narrative in such a way that the voices of male Dublin 

l (including Bloom’s) weigh heavily in our initial assessment of Molly, and 
their testimony comes down forcefully, in the first seven-eighths of the 
novel, in favor of her beauty, sensuality, and immorality. 

The narrative structure of Ulysses with its eighteen separate 
chapters, more than eighteen writing styles, gaps, silences, and 
discontinuities lends itself to post-structuralist theoretical analysis. In its 
treatment of female voices—allowing a heavily undermined Gerty 
MacDowell indirect narration of the first part of “Nausicaa” and freeing 
Molly Bloom’s voice only in the last chapter and the last hour of the 
novel—Joyce’s narrative exemplifies that provision of alternative space 
to which gynesist critics (those who study textual consequences and 
representations of sexual difference rather than women’s writing) find 
the feminine has been traditionally relegated." Ulysses is a work in which 
Women’s voices are marginal. Though Molly’s presence is certainly felt 
from “Calypso” on and her actions determine a good part of her 
husband’s actions for the day, she exists for us primarily in his mind 
and other men’s voices until she is given a voice of her own in the early | 
hours of the morning. Both the time and the positioning of her 
Narrative have significance. Night, darkness, and their companion, 
silence, have traditional feminine associations, and, though Molly’s 
nocturnal expression need not be considered fully representative of 
her, it is the only outlet for her thoughts Joyce provides. Since it is an 
interior monologue with no verbalized speech, it is also itself a kind of 
Silence, so that Molly is seen for most of the novel as one of those 

Women for whom “the speech of the other” (in this case men) will speak 
Makward 100). 
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voices might distort our image of Molly was 
lasheen in reference to Bloom (245) 
Specifically, she has suggested that in “Calypso” Molly is described a 
sluttish, gross, blown, unpalatable, and antisexual, that this is because 
Bloom is the lying narrator of the episode who wishes to make his 
own unconcern about adultery seem reasonable, and that Molly’s 
desirability, portrayed throughout the rest of the novel, contradicts 
this first impression and represents the real Mrs. Bloom. Though | 
am sympathetic to Glasheen’s feeling that Bloom, like other male 
Dublin voices, might narrate against Molly, given the opportunity, my 
own sense is that the contrast between Molly’s sensuality in “Calypso” 
and the later episodes is not really so stark. (To be described as a 
tousled sleepyhead is not to be labeled unappealing: some people, 
notably Joyce himself, find soiled lingerie provocative, and few people 
appear to best advantage at 8 am. without some preliminary 
primping.) Yet our notion of Molly is allowed to change appreciably 
during the novel. What “Penelope” and other late episodes add to our 
understanding of Molly, as the voices of male Dublin fade, however, is 
not sexual allure, but a sense of her personal vulnerability. Though 
Jane Ford has asserted that “no one would argue that Molly would 
feel much pain or feel much of anything” (Seventh of Joyce 245), I 
maintain that Molly’s portrait, if closely scrutinized, reveals a person 
whose loneliness, loss, and wistful optimism is every bit as moving as 
that of her generally sympathetically received husband. 
x a begin, pees briefly the issue of her promiscuity. Our sense 
folly’s sexual morality is based upon our retrospective knowledge of 
her eel on June 16, 1904, and a steady stream of remarks by the 
pees unm Dr eerk affirming her beauty and laced with 
7 endo. loom’s own thoughts exhibit pride in her charms l 
and the admiration they elicit and, in hi i i | 
tendency to pander (UI 6 ISCODVEISATON with Stephen, a | 
Brie a nates es 52-53), mixed with the fear and jealousy 
these thoughts ae pe ene previous lovers. Taken together, 
, S, i i i 
voluptuous Molly of eas fa See egien fe thers aa 
speak loosely. That jud y virtue about whom Dublin men commonly 
have now aaa a > called into question, as many critics 
semina by MOIR <a y the ludicrousness of the lover list once 
3 n yoy “ ” 3 
adultery, by her doubts as en meenecnclope: onthe ate 
RESTR o whether Boylan was satisfied, by Blooms 
eties about the affair, and i 
that testify to the day’s e , and by the hundreds of other small ogr 
effect, however, are A or ordiga nature, signs whose cumulativ? 
, nly felt upon careful reflection after reading 


The idea that male 
first raised by Adaline G 
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“Penelope.” As with much else in t 
modified by later information if one is alert enough to absorb it.2 

Molly’s beauty IS similarly asserted early in the novel. (Again, 
despite Glasheen’s misgivings, to be described as a sleepyhead is not to 
be labeled unappealing.) That beauty is the assumption underlying the 
whole question of her sexual morality and this day’s transgression. Yet 
if any change at all is to be noted, it would be that our sense of her 
beauty dims rather than increases as the day progresses. There is plenty 
of testimony to her fleshly charms, but closer inspection reveals that 
some of it is retrospective. Menton seems not to have seen Molly since 
she was seventeen, and the GlenCree dinner where Lenehan tried to 
sample her “ample curves” was ten years ago (106; 155; 234). There are 
also indications that she is becoming stout. The first inkling we get is 
from Bloom in “Hades”: “Body getting a bit softy... . But the shape is 
there. The shape is there still. Shoulders. Hips. Plump” (92). In 
“Lestrygonians” Nosey Flynn calls Molly “well-nourished” (177), in 
“Wandering Rocks” hers is the “plump, bare generous arm” (226) that 
flings a coin to the wounded veteran, and in “Oxen of the Sun,” the 
medical student affirms she is “none of your lean kine” (425). The most 
shockingly unappetizing descriptions of Molly, however, come from the 
“Cyclops” narrator, who refers to her as “the fat heap he married with 
a back on her like a ballalley” and as his “flabbyarse of a wife” with 
“eight inches of fat all over her” (305, 335, 315). This runs so against 
our early impression of the seductive Mrs. Bloom that, remembering 
Bloom’s, remarks about her softening body, we tend to think the 
vituperative “Cyclops” narrator is exaggerating greatly. But when 
Bloom produces his 1896 photo of Molly in “Eumaeus” showing “a 
large sized lady, with her fleshy charms on evidence in an open fashion” 
(652), he remarks, “at the moment she [is] distinctly stouter” (654), and 
in “Ithaca” and “Circe” we learn that she wears “outsize drawers” (730) 
and weighed eleven stone nine pounds in 1890 (547). That is 163 
Pounds. Given that today she is distinctly stouter, Molly is not just 
Plump, she is obese. Bloom weighs 158 pounds and stands 5'9”. Molly 
now weighs more than Bloom, a good deal more. If we suppose Molly 
to be 5'3" (tall for a 1904 Irishwoman and we have reason to believe her 
“norter because she complains about having to climb up to tall men 
765), she still exceeded the current recommended uppermost weight 
limit for a large-framed woman by 25 to 30 pounds in 1890. By 1904 
she Must be at least 50 perhaps 60 pounds over the limit, approaching a 
Weight of 200 pounds. Nora Joyce’s characterization of her as a “big, fat 
`- : Married woman” has its validity. 


his novel, early impressions are 
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I suggest, then, that our impression Lael pose) is establisheq 
early by male Dubliners, that the ' Cyclops ee ers e on her we 
erceive as vituperative exaggeration, anan ount Circe and 
alee » when we learn her actual weight, that we realize her 
condition—-something on the order of an Irish Elizabeth Taylor circa 
1979. Joyce's revelations require us tO Teassess. Molly is neither 
Glasheen’s unfairly framed, unpalatable slut nor her seductive Mrs, 
Marion. She is a comely woman whose figure is beginning to exceed the 
limits of voluptuousness. , nage ; 

In addition to attacks for wanton sexuality, Molly’s critical history is 
studded with demerits for deficiencies in housewifely, wifely, and moth- 
erly qualities. We are told that the Bloom household has suffered a role 
and power reversal—an inference made from Bloom’s habit of making 
Molly’s breakfast and borne out by his admission of “petticoat govern- 
ment” in “Circe.” Elaine Unkeless has suggested that such a view mis- 
takes henpecking for power (161-62). I agree and would add two pieces 
of evidence: Bloom controls the money in the household — Molly speaks 

/ of getting a few pounds from him and of his habit of keeping the money 
under lock and retaining the key (780)—and Bloom controls the family’s 
movement. It was his idea to rent 7 Eccles St., which Molly feels is too 
large, his idea to cozen Mrs. Riordan at the City Arms Hotel, and his idea 
that Milly go to Mullingar against Molly’s express wish. His daily break- 
fast preparation, weighed against these larger issues, seems much less 
significant, but it has enjoyed the staying power of a first impression. 

There is also considerable testimony to Molly’s housekeeping 
concerns. Though she is served breakfast, she specifies that the teapot 
be scalded and it is she who smells the burning kidney. Later in 
“Penelope” she mentions how he “burned the bottom out of the pan,” 
which leads one to think she may have done the dishes as well as 
rearranged the furniture while Bloom was out. She also complains 
about the help and lack of help—she and Milly “slaving” without a 
eae Pee. ae mentally compliments Bloom for be 
yi ae ieee ee efore coming in (744), and she neces sie 
WBS a plans a: a ees wanting her recipe for pisto madi oe 
E A P : E or the 17th with an eye to economy— nd 
Newcastle Williams ae Ta Aa from ae Pee ae 

s goes twice as far” (764)—and when 
plans for Stephen's return she thinks in terms of dusting—‘ the dust 
Shin le Tima” (1) —cleanng the plano kes Yi 
tern i ee and towers, and getting a plant where she has 

p: she speaks like a knowledgeable hausfrau. 
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The charges brought against her maternal love are equally 
unjustified. Erwin R. Steinberg speaks of her “rejection of her live 
daughter and her dead son” (230), yet Molly has been as shaken by 
Rudy’s death as Bloom. She cried over him, buried him in a 
hand-knitted jacket, and when she remembers him today, she has to 
warn herself not to think herself into the glooms again (778). Her 
affection for Milly likewise seems clear in the very criticisms she makes 
of her daughter’s behavior. Milly won’t drain potatoes because it will 
ruin her hands, but Molly admits she is right to think of her hands. 
Milly is careless and rough and broke the hand off a statue, but Molly 
covered for her by having it mended so Bloom would not know. She 
flirts too much with Tom Devan’s two sons, but she does so by imitating 
Molly’s whistling. She sits on the window sill with her legs on show, but 
Molly admits “people passing . . . look at her like me when I was her 
age” (767). She talks back and had to be cracked on the ear recently, but 
Molly admits to being bad-tempered that day too from lack of sleep 
(768). Certainly there is competition between them and some jealousy, 
but nothing extraordinary for a teenager and her mother. 

The quick alternation in Molly’s mind between criticism and excuse 
reveals that it is worry that prompts the scoldings. Milly smokes 
cigarettes— Molly smelled them on her while sewing a button on her 
Jacket as she wore it (a rather motherly act). She wants to go to the 
skating rink, to wear face powder, to put her hair up. Molly worries that 
Bloom does not correct Milly and that now he has sent her off to 
Mullingar instead of to school she will share Molly’s own shortcomings. 
She ought to be sent “to Skerry’s academy where she’d have to learn not 
like me” (766). Molly also misses Milly. Despite complaints that recently 
she could not turn around without bumping into her, she now speaks of 
her unhappiness at being alone in the “big barracks of a place” without 
her. Her jealousy of Milly’s beauty, no more than natural at this point in 
mother-daughter relations, is mixed with regret that her child is grown 
and alarm that Milly may become “Marionette,” a pattern she would 
rather see improved upon than repeated. 

Molly’s sensitivity to the shortcomings of her own life reveals that 
she has greater understanding than she is often given credit for. She is 
very aware of herself as a professional singer whose abilities have not 
received the acclaim she feels they merit. We know she debuted at 
sixteen (652-53), has sung and soloed in several church choirs and 
Concerts, and is known among Bloom’s acquaintances as a performer, 
but the implications are that her talents have been mismanaged. In her 
last concert a year ago, she sang a patriotic British Boer War song and 
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that, along with her father’s position in the British army and Bloom’s 
nas diminished her opportunities in nationalist 


3 ee 
own dubious origins, i d mu 
Dublin until the current tour with Boylan (748). Her sense or aging and 
lost opportunity, hence, stem in part from frustration at Seeing a 


younger generation of singers come to üne po ene she combats them 
mentally not on the level of ability primarily, but on the traditional 
feminine grounds of appearance, sexuality, and family achievement—*] 
knew more about men and life when I was 15 than theyll all know at 50 
_. . let them get a husband first thats fit to be looked at and a daughter 


like mine . . . I could have been a prima donna only I married him” 


(762-63). l l 
Her sense that her schooling was inadequate is, of course, fed by 


Bloom. In “Ithaca” we learn of Bloom’s sense of her “deficient mental 
development” (686), of his desire that she take courses of evening in- 
struction, and of his own attempts to teach her by “leaving in a conspic- 
uous place a certain book open at a certain page,” “by assuming in her, 
when alluding explanatorily, latent knowledge,” and “by openly ridicul- 
ing in her presence some absent other’s ignorant lapse” (687). Molly is 
wise enough to see such maneuvers for what they are and to appreciate 
her position. But despite the real difference, as perceived by us and the 
Blooms, between Molly’s intellectual level and Bloom’s, the number of 
shared or similar independent thoughts they experience during the day 
is considerable. Whatever Bloom’s relation to Stephen Dedalus may be, 
he and Molly travel the same wavelengths much of the time. 

On June 16-17, they recall many common memories, often of a very 
mundane nature. Both think of the wallpaper in Lombard Street West 
(155, 781), both remember Molly’s elephant-gray dress (155, 738), both 
think of the gentleman at the theater who ogled Molly through his opera 
glasses (284, 769), both remember the windy night after Professor Good- 
win’s concert—mulled rum, a hearth fire, and an erotic interlude (156, 
745). Both also muse upon the precise coupling through which Rudy was 
conceived and speculate yet again upon the reasons for his death. 

4 They also voice similar perceptions. Bloom remarks of the Photo 
Bits picture of the nymph, “not unlike her with her hair down: slimmer” 
(65), while Molly, thinking of posing nude, muses, “would I be like that 
ae o the nymph with my hair down yes, only she’s younger” (753): 

vonder how the world looks to their cat, Bloom at the beginning 
coe See vol at the end (764). And both of them ase 
Stephen onali of ie state with his mother’s absence (151, 7 ith 
the night Bloom = sown dead son, and the night's events W rS 
rought home the lame dog. Each of them conside! 
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the other a character, whose talk and actions would make amusing 
reading: Bloom remembers when he used to try to jot down what she 
said on his cuff while she was dressing (69), and Molly remarks “fI 
only could remember the one half of the things and write a book one of 
it—the works of Master Poldy yes” (754). 

Both of them have also gauged the depth of the silence between 
them and have considered leaving one another. Bloom envisions the 
lost-and-found advertisement that might mark his departure and thinks 
of divorce. Molly imagines going to Belfast with Boylan for the concert 
and never coming back. Strangest and most pathetic is the shared desire 
that each imagines Stephen Dedalus will satisfy: the desire “to have a 
long talk with an intelligent well-educated person” (780). Much has 
always been made by critics of Bloom’s superiority to those around him 
and his lack of fit conversational companions. The poignant list of the 
occasions of his six previous far-ranging discussions is frequently cited 
and with justification. It is seldom mentioned, however, that Molly feels 
just as isolated and longs “to have an intelligent person to talk to about 
[herself] not always listening to him and Billy Prescott’s ad and Keyes’s 
ad and Tom the Devil’s ad” (775). We may question Molly’s concept of 
“intelligent” and smile secretly at her felt need for culture, but we must 
admit that Bloom’s shoptalk does not sound stimulating. 

“Penelope” reveals that Molly has been lonely most of her life. She 
was an only child, without a mother, on a military outpost, and research 
into the societal pressures her Gibraltar childhood would have brought 
to bear reveal her loneliness may have been a result of racial and reli- 
gious stigma (Herring 501-21). Her memories of Gibraltar are of “peo- 
ple . . . always going away” (756) and of the deadly dullness when her 
friends the Stanhopes left: “The days like years not a letter from a living 
soul except the odd few I posted to myself with bits of paper in them so 
bored . . . as bad as now with the hands hanging off me looking out of 
the window . . .” (757). There is every bit as much sadness here as in 
Bloom’s brief catalog of dead friends and past conversations. Molly seems 
to have no female friends; the one woman who interests her, Mrs. Gal- 
braith, she regrets having gotten to know just the day before they moved 
(751). Her male companions are mostly memories, and her wish now is 
for somebody to write her a love letter. Such a letter, she claims, “true or 
no... fills up your whole day and life always something to think about 
‘very moment and see it all around you like a new world” (758). Molly 
has as romantic an imagination as Bloom. She wonders if Boylan is 
thinking or dreaming of her, and she reveals that when she first noticed 
Boylan was attracted to her in the DBC tearoom she came back the next 
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two days in hopes he would be Dao ba ee apes of a novel. 
reading adolescent, not a whore. The =f | di libr ekeur Seducers 
whose fantasies come from bookstalls and lending libraries. 

Like Bloom too Molly worries about death in the night. She has 
always been unaccountably afraid the gas me be lati Oe (763) and 
now she worries about burglars, tramps, and har dened criminals and js 
uneasy in this large house without door and windows bolted. Both she 
and her husband have a strong sense of themseives aging —each of his 
own aging, but not so much of each other’s. Molly compares herself 
defensively with Kathleen Kearney and other younger Irish concert 
performers, suspects that Bloom thinks she is on the shelf (766), and 
seems herself to feel a woman’s life ends at thirty-five though at 
thirty-three she asserts she is still young. For mens her standards 
change. Lieutenant Mulvey she considers “young still about 40 perhaps” 
(761), and Bloom she praises as “a husband fit to be looked at” (763). 
Bloom, however, labels himself “old” and regretfully reminisces over 
“me” and “me now.” His acute sense of himself as last of the Blooms, 
failed father and now failed husband, does much to promote the sense 
readers have generally had that the Blooms are middle-aged. The 
revelation of Bloom’s age in “Ithaca,” if one stops to calculate it, does 
come as a shock. The Blooms are not as old as they think, but the way 
each one perceives his own position in time—the mixture of failure, 
degeneration, loneliness—is very similar. 

The picture that begins to emerge, then, of the Blooms is not so 
much that of a sympathetic, moderately intelligent man unequally yoked 
toa promiscuous, lazy, empty-headed woman, but of two people whose 
pain and desires and sense of self are very similar. Though there may 
not be a one-to-one correspondence between every thought, the matches 
are numerous enough that one is tempted to observe that even Bloom's 
remark in “Calypso” —“forgotten any little Spanish she knew” (56)— 
receives its reply in “Penelope”—“see I haven't forgotten it all” (779). 
The thought of these two people occupying the same house—one sitting 
downstairs thinking, one later lying upstairs thinking—each considering 
etree lonelinens, and mutual separation, each subsequently 
9 ae new tuture with Stephen Dedalus, is quite poignant. 
fone cr ese Ot eae 
16 and yet manages alwa oe fe aes aa Se happ g the 
letter scene in “Calypso” ee ae upeanfied SIE the is f Mol- 
ly’s meeting with an oe ing concerning the significance A A 
eaii den ocine, st be inferred. Even the time of the try a 

we learn at one remove in “Hades,” the act 
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conversation between Molly and Bloom having taken place out of 
earshot (Kenner 48). We pass most of the day in relative ignorance, | 
believing Molly to be promiscuous and both Molly and Bloom somehow | 
wounded and changed by the death of their son. Bloom’s remark, “Could | 

_never like it againvatten Rudy” (168) does not tell us who cannot like 
what. It is moi until “Ithaca” confirms the narrator’s accusations in “Oxen 
of the Sun” that we learn of the Bloom’s 10-year abstention from full | 
intercourse. That abstention is presented as a limitation of fertility for © 
Molly and is coupled in the text with a limitation of mental and corporeal 
freedom for Bloom dating from Milly’s first menstruation nine months 
and one day earlier. Both limitations leave much unsaid. 

At whose instigation do the Blooms refrain from “complete carnal 
intercourse”? Molly mentions in “Penelope” her fear of “risking” preg- 
nancy again, but her remarks about Boylan—“thanks be to the great God 
I got somebody to give what I badly wanted to put some heart up into me 
you've no chances at all in this place like you used long ago” (758)—seem 
to imply that it is Bloom who is denying her—he does not even embrace 
her (777). The limitations on Bloom’s movements are imposed by the 
female Blooms. But why? It is understandable that Molly might feel that 
greater modesty should be observed now that Milly has reached puberty, 
but why has complete mental intercourse between Molly and Bloom | 
ceased? Are we to assume it existed up to this point? Surely not. 

Jane Ford has suggested an incestuous relationship between Bloom 
and Milly is responsible (“Milly in Mullingar” 436 ff.). An evaluation of 
Bloom’s thoughts about Milly during the day, however, will not bear 
this out. This reverie in “Hades,” for example, sounds his very paternal | 
concern for his little girl growing up: “Molly. Milly. Same thing watered | 
down. Her Tomboy oaths. Still she’s a dear girl. Soon be a woman. | 

| Mulingar . . . Young student. Yes, yes: a woman too” (89). His thoughts | 
of Milly’s appeal—she’s “straight on her pins,” not like Gerty, looks like | 
her mother—all have the aura of fatherly pride, not lust. The barrier to | 
communication that descended at Milly’s puberty was lowered by Molly 
who, I think, has the most to cope with at Milly’s coming of age. The 
dreams that Bloom had for Rudy—“My son. Me in his eyes” 
(89)—Molly is experiencing with Milly, and the replication may be too 
exact. Clearly some kind of time line is crossed by a woman when her 
daughter reaches puberty, but for Molly the reminder of her puberty 
and the reality that has grown out of that initial hopeful sexuality would 
bring little satisfaction. Her alarm as she sees Milly becoming 
“Marionette” must be mixed with unhappiness at her own sexual straits, 
Which developed from a beginning just as fair and hence just as 
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age understandable to her, I think Molly 


i Were the langu j : ) 
ominous. ’s cry, “History 1s a nightmare from which 


| might echo Stephen Dedalus 


ryi ke” (34). 
I am trying to awake ‘tical history has been such a nightmare, 


Certainly Molly’s cri 
Long-held critical commonplaces have cast her as an unexemplary 
8 domineering betrayer of her sensitive, 


; s 
mother and a voluptuous, sa en 
pathetic husband, Bonnie Kime Scott has noted that critical opinion of 


Molly has reflected the changing norms for oan women in the 
1950s and 1960s: societal emphasis on devotion to home and husband, 
which perhaps peaked in the 1950s and early 12095 generated harsh 
criticism of her on these points while attention later focused upon other 
aspects of her character (159, 160). The self-conty adictory statements 
R ontained in her monologue have been viewed consistently as evidence 
of mindlessness rather than ambivalence or evolving thought? and 
given that view of Molly, encouraged by Joyce s statement that she is 
“amoral fertilisable untrustworthy engaging limited prudent indifferent | 
Weib” (Budgen 266), readers have easily lumped information that might 
have challenged early impressions together with other contradictions 
and covered the whole with the idea that Molly, like all women, is a 
bundle of contradictions. She is, but it is a carefully wrapped bundle.‘ 
A judicious linear reading of the text reveals that the Ulysses narra- 
tive has been structured by Joyce to allow our impressions of Molly to 
change as the novel progresses, but only if we read, reread, and reflect 
with extreme care. In “Calypso,” Molly appears desirable, if disheveled, 
and as information accrues from the mouths of male Dubliners and 
from Bloom himself, our sense of her seductive beauty is firmly estab- 
lished. The harsh physical criticism she receives in “Cyclops” thus comes 
as a shock, and knowing the source, we view it with a jaundiced eye until 
her photo in “Eumaeus” and her weight in “Circe,” slipped unobtru- 
sively into the text, lend credence to a view of her as a beauty going to 
seed. Our sense of her moral character is inversely proportional to our 
sense of her beauty. Though Bloom tends to think kindly of Molly until 
his lover list in “Ithaca,” other Dubliners’ remarks are heavy with innu- 
endo, and we perceive her as a voluptuous adulteress who takes advan- 
tage of her husband's patience and goodwill. “Ithaca” and “Penelope, 
with their testimony to her affection for her husband and daughter, her 
own loneliness and fears, her housewifely and motherly concerns, her 
sense of her own inadequacies, and the peculiar sexual hiatus in which 
the Blooms live, ask us to think otherwise. A 
__ We, as readers, have found it difficult because our initial 
impressions were formed by what we took to be the reliable, consensu 
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judgments of male Dublin, supported as they were by the day’s 
adultery. It has been hard, in light of Bloom’s lover list and the critical 
assumptions it generated—and Ulysses is perhaps the book above all 
other twentieth-century novels that one consciously enters through 
critical “pre-texts”—to realize the extraordinary nature of Bloomsday 
for Molly. Bloom’s stream of consciousness precedes Molly’s and biases 
us in his favor. Molly’s monologue is frank and plucky and her plaintive 
situation is concealed from the casual eye by a cloud of bravado. On the 
purely realistic level, it has seemed peculiar to most androcentric 
readers that a man should serve his wife breakfast in bed. It seems 
“natural” that a voluptuous woman would repeatedly betray her 
husband. Joyce, trusting the strength of such stereotypes in his readers’ 
minds as in his own, has structured the narrative to foster initial 
sympathy for Bloom and distrust of Molly. 

“Penelope” modifies that vision: Bloom is revealed as at once more 
handsome and more culpable, Molly as less promiscuous and more 
vulnerable. Joyce has encouraged us to err, in the hope, perhaps, that 
error will become for us what Stephen claims it is for the man of 
genius—“the portals of discovery” —felix culpa. Joyce’s maneuver brings 
us, as readers, face to face with our own received ideas—our 
expectations, well-developed by nineteenth-century novels and society, 
that authoritative male voices should be trusted and flighty female 
voices should not, our notion that beautiful women generally cheat on 
their husbands in novels and in life, that adulteresses are voluptuous, 
not obese, and that characterization, once established, will be 
maintained. I am not arguing here that Joyce has constructed an overtly 
feminist text, but rather that Joyce’s interest in alterity, in alternate 
voices and coexisting alternate realities, causes him to work, in style and 
characterization, toward the subversion of received ideas and the 
disconcertation of the reader. With regard to Molly, this results in her 
own thoughtful silence bringing a challenge to all the male thoughts 
and voices that have come before. 


NOTES 


' The distinction between gynocriticism and gynesis, terms coined by Elaine 
Showalter and Alice Jardine, respectively, is commonly accepted. My direct 
source here is Showalter 37. 

2 Hugh Kenner observes this phenomenon with regard to our impression 
of Bloom’s Jewishness and his economic situation (Kenner 141). 

*See, for example, Steinberg, p. 232; Richard Ellmann’s quotation of 
Robert McAlmon on the writing of “Penelope,” Ellmann 528; Voelker 47. 
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Van Dyck Card for an analysis of the very careful arrangement 


goee lames hin “Penelope” itself. 


of contradictions wit 
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Bloom in Purgatory: 
“Sirens” and Purgatorio Il 


STEPHEN SICARI 


Richard Ellmann has demonstrated that in the “Sirens” episode 
Joyce “was representing . . . ‘the seductions of music beyond which 
Ulysses travels.’” As Odysseus is able to hear the Sirens’ song and still 
continue his journey home, so Bloom hears the singing in the Ormond 
that day and leaves to continue his wandering. As Ellmann puts it, 
“Joyce intended Bloom to see through music, or hear beyond it” (104). 
But the analysis of this episode ought not be confined to its parallel in 
the Odyssey. Bloom’s temptation here is also like Dante’s in Purgatorio II, 
where Dante rests as a love song is sung. By observing this parallel, we 
can place Bloom’s journey squarely in the Dantesque tradition and 
observe the implications that this dimension brings to Bloom’s 
movements. ! 

Mary Reynolds has already proposed a Dantesque parallel for 
“Sirens” in the story from Inferno V about the lovers Paolo and 
| 
| 
j 


Francesca. She argues that the two episodes share “the theme of love” 
and that Joyce recalls rhythms and images from that canto as he follows 
Bloom’s response to erotic love. But this comparison leads her to draw 
some awkward conclusions about Bloom. She claims that “Bloom’s 
reflections center on his obsessive jealousy, fueled by the thought of his 
wife’s probable infidelity” (101). That Bloom is jealous is evident, but to 
call it “obsessive” seems unfair; in fact, I hope to demonstrate that his 
effort, in this episode and throughout the course of the novel, aims at 
overcoming a very understandable and even conventional jealousy. 
Moreover, Reynolds asserts that “the resemblance to Dante’s Canto 5 
calls up the three-line statement of Francesca which reveals that she and 
her lover were killed in flagrante delicto by her husband” (101). This 
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misses what I see as a central theme of the none that Bloom labors 
ietly but vigorously to refuse the role of outraged husband and to 
į ule i $ x 
i seen an equanimity umique among the Dubliners we meet. Bloom jg 
better understood as a purgatorial, rather than an infernal, figure, 

In the second canto of Purgatorio, Dante and Virgil have just 
completed their journey out of hell and are weary. As they investigate 
their new surroundings, they see approaching the island a boat 
containing penitent souls who arrive to climb Mount Purgatory. Among 
these Dante finds a friend, the musician Casella. The poet makes a 
request: 

“If a new law does not take from thee memory or practice of the 
songs of love which used to quiet all my longings, may it please 
thee to refresh my soul with them for a while, which is so spent 
coming here with my body.” (lines 106-11) 

Casella sings one of Dante’s own lyrics that he put to music, “Love 
that discourses to me in my mind.” Quite naturally, the wearied souls 
enjoy the respite: 

My Master and I and these people who were with [Casella] 
seemed as content as if nothing else touched the mind of any. 
We were all rapt and attentive to his notes, when lo, the 
venerable old man [Cato], crying: “What is this, laggard spirits? 
What negligence, what delay is this? Haste to the mountain to 


strip you of the slough that allows not God to be manifest to 
you.” (lines 115-23) 


The song of love, sung “so sweetly that the sweetness sounds within 
me still” (lines 113-14), so delights the penitents that they neglect the 
Journey that lies before them. They are “rapt” and enjoy the false 
“content” of mindless ease until they are roused by Cato to exert 
themselves and begin the purgative process. Music here constitutes a 
danger in that its beauty may so absorb the hearer that he may lose the 
strength of will to continue the arduous journey up Mount Purgatory, 3 
Journey that culminates in the return to an Edenic state of true rest and 
delight. 

h An analysis such as Ellmann’s, which remains limited to following 
ee es what Dante makes central to Paces 
but succumbs to ine Onl T aa ome the charai h a his 
a ae a y his clever ruse—that he thought to P 
E L a x, tie him to the mast, and ignore any ent" A 

g lake to let him follow the Sirens—saves him fro 


d i À : 
Bapeon: In following the logic of this parallel, Ellmann comes 1 
at I consider a serious misreading: 
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Figuratively, Bloom is lashed to the mast, incapable of vengeance 
~ or—to his later remorse—of return home. He is attached to his 
wife, nonplussed by this new development in their marriage 
but—aware of his own clandestine longings, of her prerogatives 
as a separate individual, of the futility of direct resistance— 
disinclined to play spy or outraged husband. (103-04) 


Because of his reliance on the Homeric story, Ellmann considers 
Bloom in an entirely passive attitude, whereas Joyce’s hero must exert 
himself to avoid the temptation to assuage the pain of his loss and then 
continue his journey. Bloom does not escape from the dangerous 
delights of music by any ruse but, more simply and heroically, by the 
exertion of his will. If Purgatorio II is the primary source for this 
episode’s dynamics, then the whole of Ulysses may be read as Bloom’s 
effort to undergo a purgation that aims at a serenity and genuine rest 
equivalent to Dante’s as the latter wanders through the earthly paradise 
of Eden. 

Joyce’s musical episode takes place as the hour of Molly’s 
assignation approaches, just when Bloom most needs some diversion 
from his thoughts. He follows Boylan into the Ormond but does 
nothing to prevent him from going to Molly. He has already made the 
decision not to “play spy or outraged husband.” Instead, he remains to 
hear love songs, which have the capacity to proffer some rest from his 
agitated and painful thoughts. As he listens to Simon Dedalus sing, he 
feels “that flow endearing flow over skin limbs human heart soul spine” 
(11.668-69). Both he and Richie Goulding, we are told, feel it was 
“Good, good to hear: sorrow from them each seemed to from both 
depart when first they heard” (11.677—78). Joyce emphasizes the power 
of music to make “flow”: “Flood of warm jamjam lickitup secretness 
flowed to flow in music out, in desire, dark to lick flow invading. . . . To 
pour o’er sluices pouring gushes. Flood, gush, flow, joygush, tupthrob. 
Now! Language of love” (11.705—09). Joyce’s language creates in the 
reader the effects a love song has on its hearers, as syntactical clarity 
and rigor become loose and confused, as nouns flow into one another 
without logical connection or meaning. Music is aptly called the 
“language of love” in that it blurs distinct emotions into a warm sweet 
8ushy confusion. The pain of loss, which is what the songs sung that day 
jm the Ormond sweetly celebrate, is blurred as various emotions flow 
nto one another and form the “jamjam lickitup secretness” that feels no 
Sorrow. 

When the music stops, Bloom wishes for more song to distract his 

Usy mind from its painful thoughts: “Car near there now. Talk. Talk. 
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Pat! Doesn't. Settling those napkins. Lot of Santee must cover in the 
day. Paint face behind on a he he’d be two. Wish they'd sing more. 

i » (11.912-14). 

e S oylan's approach to 7 Eccles Street and tries lamely 
to occupy a mind with trivial, even silly, observations. But if “they'd 
sing more,” he would have some respite from the painful thought of 
Molly’s infidelity. It is important to note that, while he wishes to indulge 
in the lulling comfort of music, he is fully aware that music weakens the 
rational powers: “What do they think when they hear music? Way to 
catch rattlesnakes” (11.1049); “Hypnotised, listening” (11.1059); and his 
most pointed reflection on music’s power: 

Cowley, he stuns himself with it: kind of drunkenness. 
Better give way only half way the way of a man with a maid, 
Instance enthusiasts. All ears. Not lose a demisemiquaver. Eyes 
shut. Head nodding in time. Dotty. You daren’t budge. Thinking 
strictly prohibited. (11.1191-94) 


What music “prohibits” is the ability to think clearly; it is a “kind of 
drunkenness” in that it depresses the capacity to feel acutely and with 
sensitivity. As in Purgatorio Il, one may become “content as if nothing 
else touched the mind.” The person who gives himself over to the 
charm of music loses control over his movements and does not 
understand his situation clearly. Captivated by lovely sound, one 
becomes so absorbed in the moment— “instance enthusiasts” —that one 
loses consciousness of the outer world and its pressing claims. Such 
absorption might seem just what Bloom requires at this most trying time 
of a trying day. 

Bloom is responding to the paradox of love songs, that they soothe 
the pain of loss that is their recurring theme. Whereas Reynolds 
believes that “Joyce’s strategy uses the force of familiar songs to compel 
Mr. Bloom to recall, one after another, circumstances associated with 
his wife” (101), it seems to me that Bloom’s challenge in this episode is 
to resist the soothing power of song and to think through the charm of 
music back to his own painful situation. Richie Goulding praises an aria 
from the opera Sonnanbula—The Sleepwalker—an appropriate descrip- 


tion of the music lovers in this episode—as the “most beautiful tenor air 
ever written”: 


—Which air is that? ask 
—All is lost now. asked Leopold Bloom. 


Richie cocked his li PE sweet 

ps apout. A low incipient note 

Ro murmured: all. AN daa A Ne His brea 
iresweet, good teeth he’s proud of, fluted with plaintive WO | 
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lost. Rich sound. Two notes in one there. Blackbird I heard in 
the hawthorn valley. Takin my motives he twined and turned 


them. All most too new call is lost in all. Echo. How sweet the 
answer. How is that done? All lost now. Mournful he whistled. 
Fall, surrender, lost. 

Bloom bent leopold ear, turning a frin 
under the vase. Order. Yes, I remember. Lovely air. In sleep she 
went to him. Innocence in the moon. Brave. Don’t know their 
danger. Sull hold her back. Call name. Touch water. Jingle 
Jaunty. Too late. She longed to go. That’s why. Woman. As easy 
stop the sea. Yes: all is lost. $ 
—A beautiful air, said Bloom lost Leopold. 
well. (11.629-49) 


ge of doyley down 


I know it 


The song whistled describes how Bloom might feel about his own 
relation to Molly, “all is lost now.” He almost gives in to the seductive 
beauty of the song as he feels his “motives . . . twined and turned.” 
Though the word “motives” is vague, it seems fair to assume that at this 
time of this particular day Bloom is motivated by thoughts of vengeance 
and jealousy, and the song is able to “twine and turn” them into 
something else. The next sentence Suggests that Bloom is losing the 
clarity of his thought: “All most too new call is lost in all.” Music has the 
power to disrupt thought, and Bloom marvels that the answer to the 
mournful call is sweet: “How is that done?” How does music make the 
sorrowful seem lovely, sweet, beautiful? For a moment he gives in to its 
power— “Fall, surrender, lost”—and loses himself in the song. In the 
second long paragraph, however, he recalls the details of the opera in 
an effort to reassert the claims of logic’ and thought. Instead of 
forgetting his own situation, he weaves his own situation into the plot: 
“Jingle Jaunty” is the sound that signals Boylan’s march to Molly, and 
“Yes: all is lost” seems his reluctant but final verdict that all is lost 
between him and his wife. He knows the song well because he is living 
the same kind of loss and feels the same kind of pain. 

Bloom can be seen as a purgatorial figure who does not seek to 
€scape the pain of his situation but who instead intuitively embraces that 
Pain in the hope of overcoming it. As T. S. Eliot notes about Dante’s 
Purgatorio, “the torment of flame is deliberately accepted by the 
penitent. . . . The souls in purgatory suffer because they wish to suffer, 
for Purgation” (217). The other Dubliners indulge in song as a means of 
forgoing the pain they ought to confront and work to transcend; as a 
result, they are doomed to remain as they are. (“Paralysis” was Dubliners 
Word for this loss of hope and incapacity for change.) Bloom does not 
Wish a facile escape from pain that only serves to confine him to an 
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d unsatisfying consciousness; instead, he tries to think 


n j ] 
unfulfilled a he suffering attendant to his present 


through the music and cling to t 


situation: 

Thou lost one. All songs on that theme. Yet once more 
stretched his string. Cruel it seems. Let people get fond of 
each other: lure them on. Then tear asunder. Death. Explos. 
Knock on the head. Outtohelloutofthat. Human life. Dignam, 
Ugh, that rat's tail wriggling! Five bob I gave. Corpus paradisum. 
Corncrake croaker: belly like a poisoned pup. Gone. They sing. 
Forgotten. I too. And one day she with. Leave her: get tired. 
Suffer then. Snivel. Big spanishy eyes goggling at nothing. Her 
wavyavyeavyheavyeavyevyevyhair un comb:’d. (11.802-09) 


Bloom 


What distinguishes Bloom from the others is that he makes an 
effort of will to feel the pain of love lost. He does not let the music take 
him away from the “cruel” fact that loss is inevitable. In this passage he 
remembers that on this very day an acquaintance was buried, but the 
others seem to have forgotten. He even recalls the gruesome image of 
the “rat’s tail wriggling” from “Hades,” an image that requires the force | 
of will to be brought back to consciousness. He acknowledges that he 
too will one day be forgotten, or perhaps he fears that he is being 
forgotten at precisely this moment. With characteristic generosity, he 
then thinks of Molly’s future, when she will be forsaken by Boylan. 
While the others indulge in the music to forget the cruel facts of life, he 
makes an effort to remain fully conscious of his painful condition. What 
might be regarded from one perspective as a tendency toward 
masochism is more properly understood as an intuitively willed decision 
to undergo the pain of purgation. It is Joyce’s strategy to make his hero 
walk the fine line that separates a serious personality disorder from the 
rigorous discipline of the purgative process. Bloom must negotiate the 
treacherous path of Joyce’s irony that always threatens to turn 
purgation into masochism, the heroic effort to reach a new state of 
being into farce.2 
he By softening one’s pain, music has the capacity to submerge one’s 
individuality, and Bloom is working against this loss of identity. The 
first time we see him in this episode he is referred to as “Bloomwho 
(J 1.86), and just a little later he is “Bloowhose” (11.149). The music that 
dominates the narration of this episode questions and blurs his identity: 
He will be “Greaseabloom” (11.180), “Old Bloom. Blue bloom 
a os aes a ae “Bloominwhom” and “Bloo” ( n 
claret eh (11.608). When Simon Dedalus reac kl 

1gh note of his song, the narrator conflates Simon, Leop 
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and Lionel (the name of the hero of the opera Martha) into “Siopold!” 
(11.752). Some moments in the episode pointedly conne 


a : ct the softening 
of sorrow to the blending of identities: 


_ The voice of Lionel returned, weaker but unwearied. It sang 
again to Richie Poldy Lydia Lidwell also sang to Pat open mouth 
ear waiting to wait. How first he saw that form endearing, how 
sorrow seemed to part, how look, form, word charmed him 
Gould Lidwell, won Pat Bloom’s heart. (11.717-20) 

As each individual becomes absorbed in the music, the sharp 
contours of personality that differentiate one person from another 
dissolve and one loses a sense of identity, a loss that comforts those in 
pain. But Bloom goes from this moment of dissolution to a memory of 
his first night with Molly: “First night when I saw her at Mat Dillon’s in 
Terenure. Yellow, black lace she wore. Musical chairs. We two the last” 
(11.726-27). If memory is an act of will, this reminiscence can be 
regarded as Bloom’s effort to reestablish his past and his identity 
through memory. On the next page the syntax even breaks down as 
identities blur: 

Goulding, a flush struggling in his pale, told Mr. Bloom, face 
of the night, Si in Ned Lambert’s, Dedalus house, sang “Twas rank 
and fame. 

He, Mr. Bloom, listened while he, Richie Goulding, told him, 
Mr. Bloom, of the night he, Richie, heard him, Si Dedalus, sing 
Twas rank and fame in his, Ned Lambert’s, house. (11.784—88) 


The second paragraph is a sober and deliberate recuperation of the 
grammar that establishes identity in a text, and we can attribute it to 
Bloom’s conscious and directed will to overcome the temptation of 
music to let his own particular situation blur into a confused and 
enervating vagueness. 

But we must remember that Bloom, like his creator, is attracted 
Strongly to music’s charms. We may regard the following demystifica- 
tion of music as his effort to control his response to what he finds 
seductive: 


Numbers it is. All music when you come to think. Two 
multiplied by two divided by half is twice one. Vibrations: chords 
those are. One plus two plus six is seven. Do anything you like 
with figures juggling. Always find out this equal to that. 
Symmetry under a cemetery wall. He doesn’t see my mourning. 
Callous: all for his own gut. Musemathematics. And you think 
you're listening to the etherial. (11.830-35) 


Bloom recognizes music’s power to make nine equal seven, to “Do 
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with its apparent material, such as to render pain a 

pt to express the theory that explains harmonics 

| himself from its effects. As he does so, he realizes 

LA that Richie Goulding has not noticed that he, Bloom, is wearing black, 

| We are allowed to account for Goulding’s callousness by his absorption 
in the music he talks of and listens to so attentively. By reducing music 
to its “scientific” skeleton, Bloom overcomes its charm that renders the 
others callous in their dealings with one another. After he leaves the 
Ormond, he notes a sign of Dublin’s general and pervasive meanness: 
“Twentyfour solicitors in that one house. Counted them. Litigation, 
Love one another. Piles of parchment. Messrs Pick and Picket have 
power of attorney. Goulding, Collis, Ward” (1 1.122427). 

While the songs of love might indicate that Dublin's citizens “love 
one another,” the existence of this house of litigation suggests 
otherwise. A professed lover of music, Goulding himself is a member of 
the profession that Bloom here associates with common thievery. It is 
ironic that the songs seem to arouse sentiments of sympathy: “Thrilled 
she listened, bending in sympathy to hear” (11.1085); “All lost in pity 
for croppy” (11.1113); “And deepmoved all, Simon trumping compas- 
sion from a foghorn nose” (11.1156). But the pity, sympathy, and 

compassion engendered by the songs are all too easily won, too 
sentimentally rendered. The absorption in love songs that still the pain 
and provide an easy comfort is dangerous in that it prevents individuals 
from feeling the pain that might create in them genuine compassion 
and generosity, traits that Bloom demonstrates throughout his trying 
day. Instead, they remain callous and litigate against one another 
whenever the Opportunity for gain arises. 

As he leaves the Ormond we note that his enjoyment of the music 
has not softened his pain or made him forgetful of his situation: “By 


anything you like” 
pleasure. His attem 
allows him to distance 


rose, by satiny bosom, by the: fondling hand, by slops, by empties, by 
popped corks, greeting in going, past eyes and maidenhair, bronze and 
faint gold in deepseashadow, went Bloom. soft Bloom, I feel so lonely 
Bloom” (11.1134-37), 

The only one present who is able to leave in midsong, he has not 
forgotten his loneliness, which this decision to leave has only confirmed 
and deepened. As he hears a “General chorus off for a swill to wash 1t 
down,” he affirms that he is “Glad I avoided” (11.1144-49) ue 
drunken company. Out in the open air, he reflects: “Freer in air. Must 
Caon your nerves” (11.1182). He has left the Ormond free C 
continue his solitary wandering. He has roused himself by an effort of 
will to leave the “birdlime” of music and resume his journey home. 


a 
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“Sirens” comes to an end as Bloom gets the chance to manifest his 
difference from his fellow Dubliners. As they congratulate themselves 
for their musical performances and lift their glasses (11.1276—80), Bloom 
meets “the whore of the lane.” We follow his effort to feel genuine 
sympathy: “See me, does she? Looks a fright in the day. Face like dip. 
Damn her. O, well, she has to live like the rest of us” (11.1259-60). His 
remarks at first seem uncharacteristically harsh as he damns her coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. But his final word is to include her as part of “us” 
who struggle daily to go on living. He does not remain hard-hearted, but 
feels a kinship with her that allows him to regard her with generosity. 
His acute sensibility of his own pain, which he struggled to maintain 
throughout the episode, has opened him to acknowledge the pain of 
others and to sympathize with them fully as equals. 

The parallel that Reynolds hopes to establish between “Sirens” and 
Inferno V does not work because she is forced to read Bloom as 
obsessively jealous and a version of the cuckolded husband who kills 
Paolo and Francesca. Ellmann at least recognizes that Bloom refuses to 
play the conventional roles offered him—“spy or outraged husband.” 
But the parallel to Homer’s story is also misleading because it causes 
Ellmann to regard Bloom’s refusal to play these roles as a function of an 
essentially passive nature—“Bloom is lashed to the mast, incapable of 
vengeance or . . . of return home.” Bloom may seem passive as he does 
nothing to prevent Boylan’s departure. But he exerts an active will to 
feel his pain despite the lulling effects of music in an effort to overcome 
the conventional responses open to someone in his situation. 

It is in “Ithaca” that Bloom fully overcomes the habitual and 
deadening responses of a paralytic culture and reaches a more 
satisfying and healthy consciousness. As he enters the marriage bed at 
the end of this episode, even though he sees “the imprint of a human 
form, male, not his” and “some crumbs, some flakes of potted meat, 
recooked, which he removed” (17.2125-26), he is able to pass from 
envy and jealousy to abnegation and equanimity. In “Sirens” he refused 
to submerge his identity and soothe his pain in the sweet warmth of 
sentimental song; instead, he willed to feel the pain of loss until he is 
able to overcome the jealousy and envy that are the conventional 
responses to loss. No longer bound to these habitual responses that his 
culture demands of “the cuckold,” he is able to reach the sublime rest 
figured as “the apathy of the stars” (17.2226). Like Dante at the end of 
Purgatorio, Bloom is “remade, even as new plants are renewed with new 
leaves, pure and ready to mount to the stars” (XXXIII, 144-45) that are 
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onventions of humanity and shine without any care for 
r human emotions.’ 

hat Purgatorio provides the structure a 

g to its end. Bloom and Stephen leaye | 
ater its garden in terms that allude to 


i free from the c 
paltry and bitte 
: In “Ithaca” Joyce suggests th 
-* Bloom’s journey, which is comin 
the house at 7 Eccles Street to er 
Purgatorio: 
In what order of prece 
the exodus from the 
inhabitation effected? 
Lighted Candle in Stick 
borne by 
BLOOM 
Diaconal Hat on Ashplant 
borne by 
STEPHEN 


dence, with what attendant ceremony was 
house of bondage to the wilderness of 


With what intonation secreto of what commemorative psalm? 


de populo barbaro. (17.1021-31) 


Stephen and Bloom, in a comic ritual that plays on the exodus of 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt, leave Bloom’s “house of bondage” — 
where he is bound to conventional roles and responses—to urinate in 
“the wilderness of inhabitation”—where he wanders in exile. Stephen 
silently intones the psalm that commemorates the Hebrew exodus, the 
psalm that is also sung by the penitents in Purgatorio II. As Charles 
Singleton has argued, the entire Commedia is given shape by this psalm, 
which celebrates the flight of the Hebrews from bondage into an exile 
that seeks the promised land. Though a comic moment open to the 
reduction of irony, this allusion establishes the potential for Bloom's 
Journey to reach the high seriousness of the Dantesque journey of 
purgation. Stephen and Bloom then emerge into the garden: 


ae spectacle confronted them when they, first the host, then 
the guest, emerged silently, doubly dark, from obscurity by a 


passage from the rer 3 a of the 
f arden e of the house into the penumbra 


Th 2 . 
oo stars hung with humid nightblue fruit. 


As t 7 : 
garden F Psalm they intone recalls P urgatorio II, so this entry t° te 
ae cle they see the stars suggests the later portions of Pur 
» Where Dante wanders through the garden, is given a 


a 


The 113th, modus peregrinus: In exitu Israel de Egypto: domus Jacob 
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visionary spectacles, and finally mounts to the stars.+ The relation of the 
false comfort of “Sirens” to the profound equanimity of “Ithaca” is best 
understood as the relation of Dante’s ease on the shores of the island of 
Purgatory (Purgatorio II) and the true and deeper rest enjoyed on the 
top of the mountain, in the earthly paradise of Eden. For while Cato 
rouses him from the one, in Purgatorio XXVIII Dante wanders with ease 
and delight through the beauty of the garden world, the “place set apart 
to the human kind for its nest” (77—78), the “place for earnest of eternal 
peace” (92-93). 

By invoking moments from the beginning and then the end of 
Dante’s purgation, does Joyce mean to imply that Bloom is an exile 
working to free himself of the bondage of conventional responses that 
determines most Dubliners? Does Joyce suggest the basic structure of 
Purgatorio here to place Bloom’s journey within a Dantesque model of 
purgation and renewal? Dante discovered in Purgatorio II that “a new 
law” did render the singing of love songs an offense; and in “Sirens” 
Bloom was working under a different law than the others, a purgatorial 
law that requires the acceptance of one’s pain and the overcoming of 
conventional responses. Bloom is hardly conventional in “Ithaca” when 
he can brush from his bed the crumbs left by Boylan and Molly. While 
most Dubliners would respond with envy and jealousy, Bloom was able 
to feel those emotions and move beyond them. Ulysses can be 
approached as Bloom’s effort to accept the pain of his situation, reach 
beyond the habitual responses determined by a corrupt culture, and 
achieve the equanimity of a purified “Edenic’” state. 


NOTES 

11 do not intend to suggest that Ellmann’s analysis of “Sirens” is wrong 
from start to finish because he overlooked what I am calling the episode's 
“Dantesque dimension.” Much of what the Homeric parallel suggests is true 
because Joyce does not choose Dante over Homer in this episode (though I do 
believe Dante’s example is primary here), but rather conflates the two. Bloom is 
like Odysseus in his absolute self-reliance as he faces the temptations of music; 
he has no Virgil or Cato to help him along the way, only his own wit and daring. 
But Bloom is like Dante's pilgrim because he is to assert his will against the 
current of conventional responses and work his way to a different mode of 
existence. “Sirens” is best understood when we appreciate how Joyce combines 
elements from both Homer and Dante to establish the direction of Bloom’s 
journey, and my argument is designed to supplement what Ellmann has already 
been able to observe through the Homeric parallel. ; 

2 In “Circe” Joyce most pointedly manifests his awareness that to a skeptical 
modern audience the desire for purgation may resemble and degenerate into | 
masochism. The various aspects of Bloom’s suffering take on the form of 
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f psychic purgation” (356). His analysis of “Circe” 
n of certain roles (most notably, that of cuckold) 

d the attainment of a new and more satisfying role, that of Stephen’s father: 
far nae e one must only (only!) change one s role (360). 

ae Oit letter to Frank Budgen, Joyce discusses the style of the 
“Ithaca” episode in a way that recalls the end of Purgatorio: 1 am writing Ithaca 
in the form of a mathematical catechism. All events are resolved into their 
cosmic physical, psychical etc. equivalents, e.g., Bloom jumping down the area, 
drawing water from the tap, the micturiuion in the garden, the cone of Incense, 
lighted candle and statue, so that not only will the reader know everything and 
know it in the baldest coldest way, but Bloom and Stephen thereby become 
heavenly bodies, wanderers like the stars at which they gaze” (Letters I, 159-60). 

The “bald cold” style of “Ithaca” somehow transforms Stephen and Bloom 

/ into heavenly bodies; that is, they ascend from their earthly existence to become 

wanderers through the heavens. This echoes the last line of Purgatorio, where 
Dante is finally “pure and ready to mount to the stars,” among which he will 
wander in Paradiso. This letter provides additional testimony that “Ithaca” is 
meant to complete a journey of purgation in which the characters cleanse 
themselves of conventional responses to the world and attain a new way of being 
figured by an ascent to “the apathy of the stars.” 

4 Reynolds argues that “the heaventree of stars hung with humid nightblue 
fruit” is Joyce’s translation of the final line of the final canto of Inferno. Stephen 
and Bloom “emerged silently, doubly dark, from the obscurity by a passage 
from the rere of the house,” which to Reynolds suggests an emergence from 
hell onto the island of Purgatory (125). In these few lines from “Ithaca,” 
therefore, Joyce alludes to Dante’s entry into the place of purgation, to the song 
that celebrates the exilic condition of the penitent who undergoes purgation, 
and the garden of the earthly paradise where the purified human enjoys the 
ease and delight of the Edenic state. It seems correct to conclude, then, that 
Joyce intended to suggest in “Ithaca” that Bloom’s journey has the potential to 
follow the Dantesque paradigm established in Purgatorio. 
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